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Labor’s Field in Industrial Economy 


LABOR agitator recently announced his belief that the only 
remedy for ‘ills to which labor is subject would consist in 
making labor conditions so intolerable that the worker would 

be compelled to find his own way to something better. His mean- 
ing is somewhat obscure, when it stands by itself; but he added 
the conclusion: “That is what they have done in Russia.” 

Half of the conclusion is true. They made conditions intolerable 
there, but nothing that can be called a remedy has been found, 
unless it is admitted that “the remedy is worse than the disease.” 

The fundamental fact must be recognized that labor needs two 
markets; the first is a market where labor itself can be sold; the 
second is a market for the products of labor, and the former is im- 
possible without the latter. Thus far the laborer himself, either 
individually or as an association, has never been successful in pro- 
viding either market. The employer has found both. That is, he 
has provided employment for labor, and he has found a place to 
sell its product. That has been the proceeding in all past time. 
The agitator says labor itself should provide all. It would furnish 
the workman, find the employment and sell the product. 

Many agitators offer no plan except to make trouble in hope 
that in some way they may profit thereby. That is what the agita- 


tor quoted had in mind. He failed to observe that two things 
additional are required to make the cause of labor solid: A place 
to work and a market for the product. In order to make the con- 
dition of labor wholly “intolerable,” as he would have it, it is only 
necessary to destroy the place and the opportunity to find employ- 
ment, and to destroy the market for what is produced. That is 
what extremists in labor agitation would do. 

It is easier to build on something than on nothing. Sensible and 
safe leaders of labor see this, and it is what the Russians failed to 
see. The workman has a right to sell his labor in the best market 
he can; he has a right and it is his duty to improve that market if he 
can. But he can not improve it by making conditions intolerable. He 
should try to make right what is wrong, but should not destroy 
foundations already laid; rather build on them. No iconoclast—one 
who simply tears down—is safe. It is the builder that counts in 
this world. Progress in any cause is made by construction, not 
by destruction. Even the barren fig tree in the parable was allowed 
to stand; and the plan was to improve it, not to cut it down. It is 
so with the labor problem. The wise thing is to improve what exists, 
if possible; not to destroy and begin over again with — to 
begin with, as some agitators would do. 
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Court Ruling on Merchantable Timber 


N CONSIDERATION of the fact that there is more or less un- 
certainty as to the meaning of “merchantable” when applied to 
timber, logs, or lumber, a recent decision by the Circuit Court of 

Appeals of Louisiana, will prove of interest. A broad definition of 
the term is not given, but only one phase of it. 

It is held by the court that the conveyance of merchantable tim- 
ber, “standing and growing” on certain lands, includes only timber 
which is merchantable at the date of conveyance, and not that which 
became merchantable within the life of the deed. The conveyance 
does not include what does not exist when the papers are recorded. 

This was held in the cases of Pearl River County vs. Wyatt Lum- 


ber Co., and Pearl River County vs. Edward Hines Lumber Co., both . 


of which arose on timber deeds granted by the board of supervisors 
of the county to timber under the act of the legislature authorizing. 
The cases are reversed for further hearing, as the court held “each 
case was decided upon preliminary questions of law and the facts 
may be different upon its further progress.” The court also held 
that a county was a municipal corporation and division of the State, 
and was a “citizen” within the meaning of the Federal removal 
acts as to diversity of citizenship conferring Federal jurisdiction 
on removal from State court. 

The court in New Orleans in handing.down this decision, reversed 
a previous decision by the Federal court at Biloxi, Miss., construing 
deeds to growing timber. 





THE MANUFACTURE of boxes is the second largest wood-using 
industry of the United States, and no sign is visible that the 
demand for wood is decreasing, tho fiber boxes are largely used. 
The substitutes for wood do not seem to take care of the increased 
demand, and the field for the wooden container increases. 


Some Good Advice for the Sixty Percent 


N EDITORIAL appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few 
weeks ago under the caption “What Does the Sixty Percent 
Want” has aroused considerable discussion. The editorial 

quoted the estimate frequently made that only about 40 percent 
of the population own their homes, the remaining 60 percent being 
renters. It sought to emphasize home owning as a stabilizing in- 
fluence in ‘our national life. Among the comments received was a 
letter from a reader who, while in accord with the tenets expressed 
in the editorial, pointed out some of the difficulties which existing 
economic and industrial conditions place in the path of the would 
be home owner. This letter, with some comment thereon, was pub- 
lished. It attracted the attention of the Portland Oregonian, which 
made it the basis of an editorial so filled with sound, commonsense 
arguments for home owning that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
pleasure in reproducing it entire, as follows: 

An estimate that 60 percent of the population do not own their 
homes but are “renters, floaters and drifters,’ which was quoted 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has drawn a reply from a man who 
confesses that he is one of the 60 percent. In view of factories 
shutting down, wages being reduced, efforts to keep up prices of 
necessaries and to maintain wartime prices for property, and other 
circumstances, he asks: “What do the 40 percent expect of the 
60 percent?” 

A better way to state the proposition would be: . “What is best 
for the 60 percent to do in its own interests?” Tho it would be 
rash to say that a man should buy or build a home at any particular 
time or at any particular place, it is safe to say that every man 
among the 60 percent should get into position to do so as soon as 
conditions are favorable. Whether married or not, permanently 
located or not, he should have the purpose to marry and to have a 
home of his own and to clear it of debt as soon as he is able. Then 
his rent can not be raised, his house can not be sold over his head 
to a man who wants to occupy it and he can not be thrown out for 
not paying his rent or because the house is to be torn down. He 
should begin to lay aside money for this purpose when he is single 
and when his living expenses should be lowest and, if he should 
get enough money together for the purpose before the time comes 
to carry it out, he should not encroach on the fund but should keep 
it in the bank or in some sound, liquid investment. 

Decision as to when he should build depends not only on having 
found the wife to occupy the house with him and on having the 
money but on whether the price of lots and the cost of building are 
likely to go up or down, yet by no means entirely so. He may be 
deceived in waiting till prices have reached bottom and, while he 
waits, he will pay rent which may completely offset any economy he 
has made by waiting, and he will have lost the pleasure of owner- 
~~ into the bargain. - 

he 40 percent also have something to do in the matter. They 
are the people who have either “made their stake” or at the worst 
have acquired their homes. They have an interest in order and 





good government, in preservation of individual rights, in the sta- 
bility of our institutions and, having anchored themselves to a city 
or town, their fortunes are tied to its progress. _They constitute 





the army of conservatism, which in its true sense means progress, 
and are opposed by the army of radicalism or any violent, ill- 
considered change, which is actually reaction, tho radicals apply 
that term to conservatism. It is to their interest to win recruits 
for the 40 _— from the 60 percent for they thereby add to the 
stability of the government and to the security of their homes and 
other holdings. They should in every way possible aid members 
of the 60 percent to cease to be floaters and drifters and to anchor 
themselves by acquiring homes. 

When the balance is turned the other way, so that 60 percent are 
home owners, there will be small danger that the wildest storm 
of revolution can shake this republic. That is the experience of 
France with its poe. proprietors, even of war-ravaged little 
Serbia, where eac asant owns his farm. A nation rooted in the 
soil is well nigh indestructible. 





The Lumber Prices of the Future 


OME OF the companies building cement houses are pushing 
their business by urging prospective builders to consider that 
lumber will never be cheaper than it is now. The arguments 

to prove this are based on the assumption that the supply of timber 
is known; that much of it is a long distance from the principal 
markets; and that the average haul grows greater year by year, 
necessitating higher freights. 

Lumbermen may not wholly disagree with this; for the timber 
supply is all in sight, much is distant from market, and there is 
no reason to expect the average haul to grow shorter; tho there 
is some hope that greater economy in transportation may reduce 
freight rates of the future somewhat below those of the present. 
But, aside from this, the lumberman and the cement house builder 
view the matter differently. 

The cement man’s argument that now is the time to build with 
cement because cheaper lumber is not in sight is equally logical 
when used as a reason why this is the time to build with lumber. 
If the situation holds little promise of cheaper lumber, nothing 
can be gained by waiting. The cement builder is fair enough not 
to claim that his product is cheaper than lumber, because a com- 
parison of prices is easy to make and an erroneous claim of cheap- 
ness would be exposed. But he assumes that those who expect to 
build with lumber can be induced to switch to cement if they can be 
convinced that it is useless to wait for a further fall in the price 
of lumber. 

Why should they switch? There is enough lumber for all builders 
who want it. The mere fact, if it is a fact, that lumber has 
reached the bottom price, does not make cement any cheaper or any 
better as a building material. A switch from one material to 
another would be logical if based on a consideration of better serv- 
ice or a smaller cost; but neither the quality nor cost of cement 
is a reason why any builder should prefer that material to lumber; 
and no disparagement of either material is implied in this state- 
ment. 


Bill to Compel the Use of Metric System 


HE MOVEMENT to force the metric system on the people 
of this country, concerning which the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has published articles from time to time, has finally 

taken concrete form. A bill to accomplish that purpose has been 
introduced in Congress by Representative Britten of Illinois. Evi- 
dently this is an attempt to assume the authority conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution to “fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” 

Heretofore the advocates of this measure have attempted to 
head off opposition by intimating that the metric system was only 
to be given a chance, and that the use of force to compel its adop- 
tion was not contemplated. If any one has been lulled or set at rest 
by any such promises or intimations, it is now time to wake up. The 
bill, if passed by Congress, will make the use of the metric system 
compulsory in most cases. The individual will have little choice. 
The following summary of the contents of the bill leaves no room to 
doubt that the use of the meter will be compulsory. 

For the purposes specified below the bill would make the metric 
system the single standard of weights and measures for the United 
States, this standard to become effective ten years after the enact- 
ment of the bill into law. After that date it would be unlawful 
for any person to sell goods, wares or merchandise (except for 
export), by weight or measure except by the metric system, or to 
collect or charge freight or transportation charges on any other 
basis. In the collection of postage, excises, duties and customs 
(where collected by weight or measure) the use of the metric’ sys- 
tem would be compulsory. It is provided, however, that wherever 
under laws or regulations such, for instance, as tariff schedules, 
a system of weights and measures other than the metric system 
is employed, the references in such schedules, regulations etc., are 
to be construed as meaning their metric equivalents. The bill would 
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not apply (1) to contracts made before it becomes effective, (2) to 
the construction or use in the arts, science or manufacture of speci- 
fications, drawings, tools, machines etc., designed or graduated 
according to other systems, or (3) to goods, wares or merchandise 
intended for sale abroad and actually exported. The right of 
States and municipalities to enact weights and measures laws and 
ordinances for purposes not in conflict with the purposes expressed 
in the bill is expressly reserved. Regulations for the enforcement 
of the bill and appropriate notice to the public of its provisions 
would be provided by the secretary of commerce. The bill was 
referred to the House committee on coinage, weights and measures. 

This is bill No. 10, H. R.,.and in course of time it will be called 
up for discussions, passage, or rejection. If no fight against it 
is made it will pass and will become a law. 





Salesmanship Should Be Backed By Service 


ETTER and more intensive salesmanship is the need of the 
hour has been the theme of many editorial discussions in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN because it has realized that never in 

the history of the country and especially of the lumber industry has 
there been a time when real salesmanship was so requisite. The 
most successful dealers, wholesale or retail, are those whose salesmen 
are working hard and who literally are getting business where there 
is no business. In times like these complaints as to poor shipment 
and delayed deliveries are so unusual that a letter on this subject 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week is deemed worthy 
of comment, especially as it conveys a thought that should have 
deep consideration. This dealer, who is operating in a northern 
town, expresses the belief that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is placing 
too much stress on “salesmanship” and thinks a suggestion as to 
the desirability of “fillership” would be helpful. His experience, 
he says, indicates that 90 percent of the energy of some concerns is 
expended on getting orders and 10 percent on filling them, and he 
thinks a fifty-fifty split would be more satisfactory. Then to demon- 
strate the correctness of his contention he: recounts some recent 
experiences in his own yard, as follows: 

“A car of plaster ordered in December to be shipped March 1 was 
shipped March 18 and it took the railroad six days to get it to point 
of delivery from Grand Rapids; a car each of cement, brick and 
southern pine came thru O. K.; a car of lumber from Toledo Trans- 
fer was on the way six days after loading to be moved sixty miles; 
a car of cedar shingles and siding, rush order given March 9, not 
loaded yet, April 25; car of fir, rush order given April 4, not loaded 
yet; order for wall board shipped three weeks after date premised 
by salesman; order for hardware, shipment came promptly but had 
six mistakes in it; order for paint, on which immediate’ shipment 
was promised, had not arrived in twelve days, called up concern and 
found it was still looking up credit of the purchaser.” The 
dealer then adds, “You see they are all hell on sales but about half 
of them are mighty poor in the handling of the order after getting 
it.” 

While this particular dealer may be unduly exercised over delays 
in securing shipments and his experience may be somewhat out of 
the ordinary under present conditions, still it behooves every con- 
cern to back up its salesmen with the best service of which its organ- 
ization is capable, not only in times of depression such as the lum- 
ber trade has experienced for the last few months but also in more 
prosperous times when the demand is so great as to tax the ability 
of the producers to supply. While it is true that the concerns that 
are reporting the most satisfactory business are those whose sales- 
men are alert, aggressive and busy, the best salesman in the world 
can not hold the confidence and esteem of his trade unless he is 
backed up by the right kind of service in the matter of properly 
filling the orders and promptly shipping the material. 


In his letter this dealer disclaimed any thought of following in 
his own business any suggestions on salesmanship that have been 
made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but he unconsciously admits 
that he is doing everything that this paper has urged dealers to do 
in order to attract and hold trade in their territory. He says, “We 
don’t follow any of your rules for salesmanship, but when a customer 
comes into our yard he finds the prices right, if we haven’t got what 
he wants we try to get it for him, our truck gets the stuff there when 
he wants it, and the only complaint of business we have this spring 
is trying to get our orders filled promptly.” Here is the essence of 
good salesmanship; making prices right, exerting every effort to 
supply the buyer with what he wants and delivering it to him in good 
shape at the time when it is wanted. That this is good salesman- 
ship and that it gets results is shown in the statement of this dealer 
that the only complaint he has of business is difficulty in getting his 
own orders filled promptly. 


Deflation Needed to Stimulate Business 


UMBERMEN who on the first of the year listed their stocks at 
replacement values and wrote off heavy inventory losses on 
stock that had been purchased at high prices naturally feel 

somewhat resentful when they find that wholesalers and retailers 
in other lines in many cases still are endeavoring to save them- 
selves from this sort of loss. Discussing the present business 
situation, a well known manufacturer and wholesaler of lumber 
in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expreses the opinion 
that one of the hig troubles with business today is the attitude 
of retailers in hardware, mill supplies and the other lines, many 
of whom. are trying to work off their inventories at or above 
cost prices. As a concrete example he says: 

“Yesterday we ordered twenty-five kegs of railroad spikes and 
the price quoted us was a trifle under 1920 figures. We objected to 
the figure named us and then the proprietor of the wholesale hard- 
ware house told us that he was not making anything on tkese rail- 
road spikes because: he was selling them at ‘about what they cost.’ 
There you are. We would like to sell our lumber at what it cost us, 
but we have slashed the price regardless of cost.” 

Certainly no one will take issue with the opinion expressed by this 
lumberman that until there is a radical change in the attitude of 
such wholesalers as above mentioned, business is going to drag. 

There has been a general deflation in the lumber industry and some 
of the most cheerful and best satisfied dealers with whom repre- 
sentatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have come in contact are 
those who on the first of the year wrote off their inventory losses 
and based their prices for the new year on replacement values of 
their stock. These dealers almost without exception report a satis- 
factory business, for they are selling at greatly reduced prices as 
compared to prices that prevailed during the péak of 1920, and 
because their stock was inventoried at replacement value on Jan. 1 
they are enabled to show a satisfactory profit even at the reduced 
prices. 

Unfortunately it is true that in many lines this deflation has not 
taken place and the attitude of dealers, wholesale or retail, who are 
endeavoring to dispose of their high priced stocks without loss is 
responsible in large measure for the delayed revival in general 
business thruout the country. 





Stick to Facts in Dealing With Public 


OT LONG ago the editor of a trade paper serving a field not 
directly allied with the lumber industry and that is not a great 
direct consumer of lumber, prepared plans for extensive re- 

modeling of his home. The editor, raised in a Wisconsin town 
famous in the early days for its white pine, wanted to start the 
work by fixing some screens for a large porch. Remembering his 
boyhood days, he thought that he would use knotless white pine. 
From the local retailer he received the impression that no longer 
knotless pine may be obtained. In fact after a brief interview 
the editor went away, still under the impression that in only one 
wood, not pine, knotless lumber is now obtainable. 

The upshot was that the remodeling was not undertaken and 
the editor was very much concerned over the alleged timber 
famine, until he was given the facts. Possibly the case cited is 
unusual, but it is certain that frequently consumers are unfavora- 
bly impressed when not fully convinced by attempts to change. their 
ideas as to the particular wood to be used for a given purpose. 
Unquestionably lumbermen, as a rule, know far more than anyone 
else about the uses for which certain woods are best suited, but such 
knowledge must be imparted diplomatically to the public. 

Just as much clear, knotless lumber can be obtained today as at 
any time in the history of the United States. The application of 
scientific principles to lumber grading and manufacturing as well 
as to lumber uses has demonstrated, however, that no longer need 
a 2x4 stud, for example, be absolutely free of knots. Nor is it neces- 
sary or desirable to have the core stock of a door without defect. 
The public, or at least a good part of the older generation, remem- 
bers when clear lumber, the only grade shipped from the mills, was 
put to the commonest uses. Consequently, not having kept in touch 
with developments in the lumber industry, such pérsons are apt to 
be somewhat skeptical concerning these developments. It is the 
duty and the privilege of those lumbermen who come in contact 
with the public to impart information regarding the development 
of the lumber business, and above all in imparting this information 
to stick to the facts only. A deviation from the facts will be sure 
“to come home to roost” and the roosting may not be pleasant. 





THE THICK bark on the roots of sassafras is a dry-soil provision. ° 
It enable this tree to grow in arid soil and poor ground where many 
other trees could not maintain themselves. 
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GRADING RULES FOR LOGS 
In some localities logs are bought from timber- 
men by millmen on grade. What I want to know 
is, what constitutes a clear log, a rough log, a cull 
log ete., if there are any rules ?—INQuIRY No. 205. 
[On Jan. 19, 1915, the Southern Logging 
Association adopted grading rules for logs 
and has not changed them since. The secre- 
tary of the association recently informed the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that single copies of 
this book of rules will be sent on request to 
those who wish to use it, but that several 
copies are not sent to one address free, the 
charge in that case being 10 cents a copy. 
Three grades of logs are described, No. 1, No. 
2 and Select; and the different kinds of wood 
considered are white and red oak, white ash, 
yellow poplar, cypress, red gum, cottonwood, 
elm, maple, basswood, tupelo, black gum, hick- 
ory and persimmon. In most cases No. 1 logs 
must be 24 inches or over in diameter; Selects, 
18 inches and over; No. 2, 16 inches and over. 
The-defects which in connection with the 


sizes determine the grades are described.— 
EDITOR. ] 


WAGES PAID SHINGLE WEAVERS 

Will you please inform me of the wages paid to 
union shingle weavers, by the day and by the thou- 
sand ?—INQuIRY No. 224. 

[The inquirer, who writes from Wisconsin, 
does not state the region in which he is inter- 
ested; but most shingles now on the market are 
made west of the Rocky Mountains of red cedar. 
All mills cutting red cedar shingles are run on 
the open shop basis, and they do not follow any 
regular scale of wages, but each mill pays such 
an amount as it sees fit—EDIToR. ] 


PRICES AND DISCOUNTS ON DOORS 

Can you advise me where I can secure the whole- 
sale price list of sash and doors and how I can 
ascertain the rate of discount on the price list? 1 
am connected with a small sash and door shop and 
would like to know how I can keep posted on the 
rate of discount.—INnquiry No. 216. 

[The inquirer, who is in business in Michi- 
gan, has been supplied with the addresses of 
associations and companies which may be in a 
position to furnish the information desired. 
The inquirer’s name and address will be fur- 
nished on request.—Eptrror. ] 


METHODS OF CUTTING VENEER 

Is veneer being manufactured by cutting the 
wood endwise like excelsior, and if so, is there any 
advantage in this method? What advantage, if 
any has the slicing method of cutting veneer over 
the rotary. method ?—InquirRy No. 222. 

[Sawed veneer is usually cut endwise like 
lumber, on a special mill, with a carriage that 
moves nearer the saw as each sheet of veneer 
is cut. The sheets are generally 1/20-inch thick, 
and as the saw is of the same thickness, half 
of the log is reduced to sawdust and the other 
half is made into veneer. The method, there- 
fore, is wasteful; but some buyers consider 
sawed veneer superior to that cut with a knife, 
and are willing to pay more for it. But this is 
true only of fine woods. The superiority of 
sawed stock over that cut with a knife is based 
on the assumption that the knife crushes the 
grain and leaves it as the surface of the sheet; 
while the saw cuts and removes all crushed 
fiber, leaving only solid wood in the sheet. It 
is claimed that for fine work, a better finish 
can be given the sawed sheet than to the other 
kind, and that sawed veneer will wear better and 
retain its fine finish longer. 

The advantage of sliced veneer over that 
produced by the rotary process, where there is 
any advantage, is in the figure. Rotary veneer, 
being peeled round and round the log, never 
contains any quartered stock. Sliced veneer 
may be cut in a way to show quartered stock 
perfectly. Most other figures show about as 
well in rotary as in sliced stock; with the ex- 
ception of the figure exposed by cutting across 
the rings of growth. The knife in the rotary 





machine follows the ring round the log, and 
does not generally cut across it; but in slicing, 
the log may be set in such a way as to expose 
the growth rings in sheets of veneer. Such is 
the common figure in ash, yellow pine, and chest- 
nut. In these woods the quartered figure is 
not prominent.—EDITOoR. | 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD 

We are making a special effort to push the use 
of cargo booms, yard arms, and other ship sticks 
which can be gotten within the physical limits 
of longleaf pine, and we shall be gratified for a 
comparative table showing weight, cross-breaking 
strength, and crushing strength of longleaf, lob- 
lolly, Douglas fir, and northern spruce. We shall 
be glad to have you quote authorities for such 
figures as you give.—INquiry No. 187. 

[Two sets of figures covering the subjects 
named might be quoted, one set for green wood, 
the other for air-dry, and one set would be quite 
different from the other. The green material 
would be heavier than the dry; and the latter 
would be stronger than the green. For that rea- 
son, when one wood is compared with another, 
both should be in the same condition of dryress, 
and that condition should be stated, otherwise 
the figures might be misinterpreted. . 

It should also be borne in mind that a given 
wood, such as Douglas fir, may be stronger if 
grown in one region than when grown in another. 
It is necessary to know where it grows, or at 
least to know whether the specimen under con- 
sideration came from the region which produces 
the best or from a district where the wood is not 
so good. 

In the following table the wood is air-dry, and 
where there are two values which might be 
quoted, that from- the best region ‘is taken, so 
that the best may be compared with the best. 
The figures which follow are taken from Table 
2, pages 43 and 44, Bulletin No. 556, issued 
Sept. 15, 1917, by the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis.: 


Crushing 

Weight, Strength, Strength, 

Wood. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
Longleaf ...... 42 16,700 10,880 
Loblolly ...... 38 15,600 11,300 
Douglas fir.... 34 14,000 10,680 
Red spruce.... 28 10,800 6,380 


The weight represents pounds per eubic foot; 
strength is ‘‘modulus of rupture,’’ and shows 
how many pounds are necessary to break a stick 
of certain size and length (about 25¢-inch x 12- 
inch) ; crushing strength is measured by pounds 
also, on each square inch of a post of certain 
length stood on end, the weight applied on top. 
Thus with tests made in exactly the same way 
with different woods, physical and mechanical 
conditions being the same, the figures furnish 
reliable data for comparing one wood with an- 
other. The inquirér named ‘‘northern spruce’’; 
but only one of the northern spruces, red spruce, 
was used in this table. The term northern spruce 
is so general that it may refer to black, white, 
or red spruce, three different trees growing in 
the North.. Red spruce is most abundant and is 


‘eommonly meant by those who mention northern 


spruce in general terms. It grows from Maine to 
West Virginia.—Ep1rTor. ] 


SOUTHERN WHITE CEDAR SHAVINGS 

Can you give me the names and addresses of 
buyers of shavings in car lots? I have several 
ears -of juniper white cedar shavings which I am 
in a position to ship promptly, and I shall appreci- 
ate any assistance you can give me in this direc- 
tion.—Inquiry No. 221, 

[The inquirer is in business on the coast of 
Virginia, and the shavings are of white cedar 
that grows in that region. The largest users 
of shavings are dairy farmers who employ them 
as bedding for their cows, and fuel yards that 
sell them for kindling. They are used as bed- 
ding in livery stables and in poultry houses, and 
occasionally as packing in shipping hardware 
and other merchandise. Shavings can not be 
conveniently shipped unless baled like hay. The 
address of the inquirer will be sent on request. 
—EpirTor. } ; 
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MARKET FOR SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT 


Where can I find a market for sound wormy 
chestnut, cut from fine timber of large size? I 
have about 1,000,000 feet which I will cut to order 
in nearly any specifications, and am prepared to 
dress any sizes that will pass thru a 24x8-inch 


planer. I want to work it up this year, and do not 
like to throw it on the market. Owing to the size 
of this timber the National hardwood inspection 
rules will hardly do it justice, compared with other 
It is unusually good, with 
the exception of being slightly wormy.—INQUIRY 
No. 222, 

[This inquiry comes from North Carolina, 
and fine chestnut timber grows in that region. 
The address of the inquirer will be sent on re- 
quest.—EDITOoR. | 


SOUTHARD’S LUMBER CODE 

We are advised that you publish and distribute 
Southard’s Lumber Code, and if our information is 
correct we would be pleased to have you send us 
some sample sheets with prices on the book in lots 
of one to twelve in one order.—INQuiRy No. 220. 

[This information is wanted by a lumber com- 
pany in Georgia. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not publish this code, and would be pleased 
to receive information on the subject.—Ent1- 
TOR. | 


SLAB SLASHER SAWS 

I would like your opinion regarding the installa- 
tion of a set of slab slasher saws to cut 12-inch 
lengths. Most of our logs are 13 feet long, which 
would mean the use of 12 saws. I have never seen 
so many used ; but it seems that with the conveying 
chain running very slowly there would be no bind- 
ing. If you know of such an arrangement in use, 
could you tell the kind of arbor used so as not to 
cause too much difficulty in changing saws? What 
size of saws would you recommend ?—INQUIRY NO. 
218. 

[The inquirer lives in the State of New 
York. A well known manufacturer of saw- 
mill machinery informs the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN that there are a good many slashers 
in operation cutting short lengths, with the 
number of saws specified. This manufacturer 
uses the same kind of arbor as is used on the 
standard equipment; that is, an arbor with 
a solid forged ‘type of collar. Two chains are 
used between each set of saws so as not to 
bind. The size of saws depends entirely on 
the thickness of the slabs, but the diameter 
of the saws should not go below 36 inches. 
Installations of 13 and 14 saws have recently 
been made by this company, and they are 
doing satisfactory work. 

The current number of a popular magazine 
shows a picture of a gang of 16 slasher saws 
at work in an Oregon pulp mill. The saws 
are of 6 gage, 42 inches in diameter, and 
have inserted teeth.—EDIToR. | 


SASKATCHEWAN SPRUCE 

Saskatchewan spruce has been coming into the 
eastern market and has been shipped thru New 
York State into New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
New England. It is of good quality and lengths 
are even, which is a decided advantage in some 
sections. Undoubtedly you are familiar with the 
mills which produce this stock. If so, we shall 
appreciate a list of them, or some way of getting 
the information. The freight rate on which such 
shipments are made is usually about 75 to 76 cents 
to New York.—Inquiry No. 219. 

[The lumber shipped to the United States 
from Saskatchewan, Canada, under the name 
‘¢Saskatchewan spruce,’’ is not a new species 
or a stranger to us, altho it is being marketed 
under a name different from the usual one. 
No spruce grows in Canada which does not also 
grow in the United States. The Saskatchewan 
spruce is either the white or black spruce, per- 
haps a mixture of the two; these trees growing 
in the eastern Canadian Provinces, as well as 
in New England, New York and the Lake 
States. It is probable that the lumber from 
Saskatchewan is mostly white spruce, as that 
is more abundant there than black spruce.— 
EDITOR. | 
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The General Situation 


Completion of the readjustment of business 
is by no means completed, but basic conditions 
are better and generally there is a more optimis- 
tie feeling. Distinct improvement has been made 
in the automobile trade, the furniture business, 
in the hide and leather trade and in some textile 
manufacturing lines, these examples being cited 
to show the wide range of the betterment. 
Speculative buying is noticeable by its absence 
and on the whole purchases are strictly to fill 
out badly broken stocks and take care of busi- 
ness in sight. Each week sees an improvement 
in the situation and that this increase is steady 
is one of the most encouraging features in the 
outlook. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The southern pine market has shown decided 
betterment and the volume of sales is attaining 
more normal proportions. A significant feature 
is that yards which usually hold off in their 
buying until a distinct upward turn is evident 
have been placing fairly heavy orders. The bulk 
of the business is for mixed cars, and buyers 
are showing more willingness to take items 
which have been slow movers, in order to get 
grades that are badly needed. In some sections 
strikes or similar conditions prevent an imme- 
diate increase in business. In particular demand 
are l-inch No. 2 boards and 2x4’s. Prices have 
been advanced $1 and $2 on some items and 
there has been a decided stiffening up in quo- 
tations. One sales manager has the following 
typical remark to make: ‘‘Our sales last week 
were heavier than they have been any single 
week since last fall. Bookings this week are 
keeping pace with our sales for last week. We 
see nothing to retard the movement of the lum- 
ber market toward more satisfactory levels— 
in fact every indication is that gradual improve- 
ment may be looked for with assurance.’’ For 
the week ended April 22 orders booked by a 
group of 130 were 82 percent of normal pro- 
duction. The detailed figures are: 
Shipments Production 
66,937,500’ 57,372,719" 


The Call for Cypress 


The total volume of cypress bookings has 
not shown any great change, but-the producers 
are pushing the items which buyers heretofore 
have been neglecting and are holding down the 
volume of accepted orders for finish. This they 
are accomplishing partly by limiting the amount 
of finish that may be shipped in a car and 
partly by increases in prices. Here and there 
a slight weakness in the market for common 
stock may be observed, but this is generally 
attributed to the ‘desire of some sellers to get 
rid of stock which has been unusually hard to 
move, 


Orders 
72,378,180’ 


The Hardwood Situation 

That there has been an improvement in the 
hardwood market is indisputable, but a careful 
investigation indicates that this improvement 
has not been so marked as in the southern pine 
market, for example. A significant feature is 
the anxiety displayed by numerous purchasers 
to have shipments forwarded promptly, thus 
showing that the lumber is required to fill out 
badly broken stocks and that it is, therefore, 
badly needed. The tendency is toward firmer 
prices, but here and there manufacturers throw 
on the market bargain lots of stock. Railroad 


inquiries are beginning to circulate once more 
and while there is little evidence to indicate 
that they have as yet resulted in the placing 
of much business, buyers feel encouraged that 
the railroads are getting ready to make pur- 
chases. The better grades continue to lead in 
demand and supplies are short, both in the 
North and in the South, while in the East the 
situation is no better. The demand for hard- 
wood lumber for house construction is picking 
up. As a general rule retail lumbermen do not 
order hardwood flooring, hardwood trim and the 
dike until it is necessary and, generally speak- 
ing, it is not necessary to place such orders 
until a house is well under way. Broadly speak- 
ing, a steady consistent gain in the hardwood 
market is expected. 


The Hemlock Demand 
The amount of hemlock moving is consider- 
ably below normal for this season, but the num- 
ber of inquiries is indicative of a better future 
for the market. In fact buyers are being forced 


to take hemlock by a shortage of southern pine or 


Douglas fir dimension or their inability to get 
some items, or else as a result of putting off or- 
dering too long they are forced to turn to the 
nearest source of supply. The volume of in- 
quiries has shown a decided increase and these 
inquiries are beginning to result in orders. 
Stocks on hand are very light, and while as yet 
the mills have little difficulty in filling orders, 
it can not be expected that they will be able 
to continue to do so for long. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The North Carolina pine market is not very 
active, but a more optimistic spirit is in evi- 
dence and the situation is appreciably better 
than it was a month ago. Some mills are grant- 
ing concessions on certain items which are in 
surplus supply, but on the whole prices have 
stiffened. Competition in North Carolina pine 
territory is very keen, but with the decidedly 
better tone of the market for competing woods 
some of the pressure will soon be relieved in 
all probability. For the week ended April 16 a 
group of forty-seven mills reported: 
Shipments Production 
4,411,615’ 6,122,862’ 


od 


Orders 
3,452,486’ 


Call for Western Pines 


In the Inland Empire a considerable increase 
in inquiry for dimension stock has been noted, 
and a good deal of air dried stock of this char- 
acter has been sold. This is taken to indicate 
that stocks in southern pine territory are be- 
coming broken and that, furthermore, building 
is proceeding at a fairly brisk rate. There has 
been some evening up in prices recently, but 
on the whole the price situation has not changed 
materially. Upper grades are scarce and rather 
hard to secure and the same is true of No. 2 
common western white pine. For the week 
ended April 16 a group of thirty-nine Inland 
Empire mills reported as follows: 

Shipments _ Production Orders 
12,754,000’ 13,467,000’ 11,650,000’ 

In California a little more business is develop- 
ing, but there is still room for an increase in 
demand. Prices are fairly firm, especially on 
the upper grades, and very little sugar pine is 
to be obtained. The market for shop and com- 
mon lumber is not so good and there is a con- 
siderable range of prices, but there is a stiffen- 


ing up tendency in the latter. For the week 
ended April 16 a group of California mills re- 
ported as follows: 
Shipments 
1,079,000’ 


Condition of Redwood Market 


The redwood manufacturers are now receiving 
a fair amount of business, altho the total is 
not as’ large as it would be under normal con- 
ditions. The expectation is general that as soon 
as the new prices, caused by the reduction in 
freight, are understood by the retailers, a 
greater volume. will be booked. The redwood 
manufacturers have revised their prices so that 
the reduction in freight is passed along to the 
trade, and this should stimulate business to a 
certain extent. A significant fact is that almost 
all the orders recently booked call for immediate 
shipment, indicating that the buyers are short 
of stock and have delayed purchasing as long 
as possible. For the week ended April 16 a 
group of redwood mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
4,087,000’ 4,679,000’ 2,859,000’ 


Market for Douglas Fir 
An improvement is to be noted in the market 
for Douglas fir, just as in that for other woods. 
In fact bookings of fir keep reasonably close to 
those of southern pine, and, as items at the 
southern pine mills are becoming difficult to get, 
more buyers are turning to the Pacific coast. 


Production 
None 


Orders 
683,000’ 


_ There the mills are not in the best condition 


to take care of mixed orders, for in many cases 
stocks are already badly broken, and with no 
great increase in production it is difficult to 
place orders. In fact some mills have booked 
as much business as they care to under present 
conditions and are practically remaining out of 
the market, partly because their stocks are badly 
broken and partly because they expect a de- 
cided stiffening in prices. Prices have, in fact, 
advanced on grades and sizes in most demand. 
Another encouraging feature of the market is 
the increase in inquiries and business from the 
East. This increase is slight, but is neverthe- 
less encouraging in view of the very high freight 
rates on shipments into eastern territory. At 
present the best demand is for the grades first 
employed in construction, but it may be ex- 
pected that finish and flooring will have a better 
call as buildings near completion and retailers 
are forced to supplement badly broken stocks. 
For the week ended April 16 a group of 116 
mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production 
59,374,339” 53,900,930’ 


Orders 
71,129,167’ 


Shingle and Lath Market 


In those sections of the country where build- 
ing has got well under way there is developing 
a demand for lath, which, altho it is not heavy, 
nevertheless results in a better market tone. The 
demand for shingles has likewise improved. 
Cypress shingles are generally moving in mixed 
ears, but now and then a straight carload is 
booked. Red cedar shingles from the Pacific 
coast are meeting with a better demand, but so 
far there has been sufficient stock offered to 
prevent any great upward change in prices. 
Quotations, however, show a firmer tendency 
and there are indications that the shingle mar- 
ket, as well as the lath market, may be expected 
to show increased activity in the near future. 
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Lowers Mississippi-Tennessee Log Rate 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., April 27.—In a formal 

opinion handed down in docket No. 10976— 

North Vernon Lumber Co. et al. vs. Illinois Cen- 

tral Railroad Co., director general as agent et 

al.—division 3 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finds unreasonable the rates on hard- 
wood logs, in carloads, from points on the Yazoo 

& Mississippi Valley Railroad in Mississippi to 

Dyersburg and Trimble, Tenn., on the Hlinois 

Central, the application of which is conditioned 

upon the manufactured product being shipped 

out over the latter line. A scale of reasonable 
maximum rates is prescribed for the future, 
effective on or before July 21. The complain- 
ants asked the commission to require the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley to ap- 
ply the scale of net or reshipping rates on logs 
applicable locally, applied as a joint continuous 
distance scale. The commission finds that on 
distances up to 220 miles the rates are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed defendants’ individual distance 
scales of net rates conditioned upon the finished 
product being shipped out over the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, to be ap- 
plied as requested by complainants. The com- 
mission also names a scale of distance rates, to 
be applied on the same basis, for distances from 

220 to 315 miles, the rates ranging from 8.5 

cents to 11.5 cents a hundred pounds. 


Oregon-California Post Rates 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHIneTon, D. C., April 27.—In a formal 

opinion in investigation and suspension docket 
No. 1288—regrouping and description of lumber 
articles from Pacific coast poinits—division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that 
the proposed increased rates on cedar fence 
posts, in carloads, from points in Oregon to 
points in California are not justified and orders 
the carriers to cancel the suspended schedules on 
or before June 24. 


Intermountain Rates Case Dismissed 
{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., April 27.—In a lengthy 

opinion handed down today in docket No. 10826 
—Intermediate Rate Association vs. Director 
General, Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. 
—the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that the rates from points of origin east of the 
Rocky Mountains to so called intermountain ter- 
ritory are not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial 
or otherwise unlawful, and announces that an 
order has been issued dismissing the complaint. 

This proceeding was a revival of the old fight 
of the intermountain region with the Pacific 
coast. 

The carriers submitted a proposed new ad- 
justment to be used in the event the existing 
- rates were found unlawful. Many shippers’ 
organizations intervened. 

The commission states that ‘‘We are not now 
prepared to say that the rail carriers can well 
be put in a position to lose or to risk losing a 
considerable portion of their present or prospec- 
tive traffic to and from the Coast by having 
their rates increased in order that there may be 
a differential in favor of intermountain terri- 
tory.’’ Continuing the opinion says, ‘‘ Since the 
record in this case was made up many and far 
reaching changes in economic and transporta- 
tion conditions have occurred. Conditions are 
unsettled. The future of transportation by rail 
and water is uncertain. We deemed it desirable 
to hear what the parties desired to submit re- 
garding a possible readjustment that would do 
justice to all. The record and the discussions 
should be helpful in paving the way for a final 
settlement of this vexed situation. The extent 
of the territory that would be affected by a re- 
adjustment of all of these rates is indicated by 





the interests for which appearances are shown. 
Their interests are diverse and their contentions 


are often diametrically opposed. These ques- 
tions can not be settled justly by accepting the 
views of those on either extreme.’’ 
Commissioner Eastman presented a brief sepa- 
rate concurring opinion in which he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this disposition of the case 
leaves unanswered various questions which must 
eventually be faced. Commissioner McChord, 
who prepared the opinion for the commission, 
states that the findings apply to the general 
rate structure and that ‘‘a somewhat different 
conclusion might be reached with respect to a, 
specific commodity rate constituting an excep- 
tion to the general adjustment. Michigan hard- 
wood shippers are interested in the proceeding. 





Confer With President on 
Reduced Rates 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.— 
Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, has arranged 
for a conference tomorrow between 
President Harding and representatives 
of the building material industries. 
This is a part of the movement to in- 
augurate reduced rates temporarily on 
lumber, brick, sand and gravel and other | 
building materials moving in large vol- 
ume and thus improve the housing situa- 
tion. By so doing it is hoped that busi- 
ness in general may be given a push for- 
ward that will start the wheels of indus- 
try in all sections of the country. An 
endorsement of the movement by the 
President naturally would be more or 
less persuasive with railroad officials, 
who must codperate if reduced rates are 
to be put into effect on short notice. 











Seattle Cargo Mill Changes Hands 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 27.—The Brace & 
Hergert mill plant, including three acres of 
land on the south shore of Lake Union, has been 
sold to Charles W. Stimson for more than $300,- 
000. Mr. Stimson will take possession May 1. 
He is president of the Stimson Timber Co., 
which has large holdings near Clinton, on Hoods 
Canal. During the war he was connected with 
the Spruce Production Board. He is a nephew 
of C. D. Stimson, president Stimson Mill Co., 
Ballard, and of Fred 8. Stimson, owner of Holly- 
wood Farm. The Brace & Hergert Mill Co. has 
been owned and operated by Kate F. Brace, 
president ; Dominic Brace, vice president; Frank 
Hergert, secretary-treasurer, and Barton W. 
Sawyer, general manager. The company has 
operated the mill on the present location for 
thirty years. During that time the business dis- 
trict of Seattle has enveloped the property and 
Lake Union has become a seaport thru the ¢om- 
pletion of the Lake Washington Canal. General 
Manager Sawyer has been developing the plant 
into a cargo mill, has cut large quantities of 
Japanese squares and flitches, and has shipped 
several steamer loads for foreign delivery. He 
has thoroly modernized the plant, including the 
installation of a new dry kiln, with remarkably 
quick action due to the superheated steam 
process. Mr. Sawyer has been in continuous 
service for eleven years and expects to take a 
vacation of three months before forming a new 
connection. 





Fire Destroys Texas Lumber Yard 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BEAUMONT, TEx., April 27.—Three-quarters 
of a million feet of lumber, valued at $15,000, 
was destroyed Tuesday when the yard of C..C. 
Crow Lumber Co. caught fire near Saratoga. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. 









To Increase New Orleans Charge 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuinerTon; D. C., April 28.—Division ‘‘L’’ 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a formal opinion holding that the 
carriers concerned have justified with certain 
exceptions their proposed revision upward of 
charges for handling freight over the piers at 
New Orleans and points in the New Orleans 
district. In connection with this proceeding— 
investigation and suspension docket No. 1293— 
the Louisville & Nashville road sought to dis- 
continue its absorption charges at New Orleans, 
which action the commission declares is not 
justified. Protestants against the proposed re- 
vision of handling charges in which lumber 
shippers are largely interested conceded that 
present charges as a whole are below the cost 
of the service to the carriers, disagreeing only 
as to the amount of the advance. The com- 
mission holds that the carriers have justified the 
advances proposed with the exception of those 
on hemp, molasses, stock feed, pyrites, wood, 
pulp and cottonseed. The increase on lumber 
will be from 1 and 3 cents a hundred pounds to 
4 and 5 cents. 





Big Southern Pine Mills to Reopen 


Hammonp, La., April 26.—W. E. Snider, sales 
manager Natalbany Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters here, says that the company expects to have 
its Norfield:.amill begin sawing about June 1. 
Part of theamachinery for this mill is already 
installed amg the remainder is on the ground 
ready for installation. The equipment of this 
mill ‘is to be modern in every detail and it is 
expected that’ the lumber produced will further 
enhance théreputation of the Natalhany Lum- 
ber Co. for¥producing quality southern pine. 

Also the mills of the company at Canton and 
Pelahatchie, Miss., will be ready to start sawing 
about June 1. These two mills have been en- 
tirely rebuilt and a great deal of new machinery 
has been installed with the idea of making them 
thoroly modern in every respect, with every 
facility for kiln drying and doing all planing 
mill work undertaken in the most uptodate plan- 
ing mills. 


Scramble for Big Fight Arena Bill 


New York, April 26.—The big arena in which 
Tex Rickard will stage the world’s heavyweight 
boxing championship between Georges Carpen- 
tier and Jack Dempsey on July 2 will require 
1,327,931 feet of lumber, board measure, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications already 
drawn up. The contract for the lumber will be 
let within the next few days, and meanwhile 
there is a merry scramble among the lumbermen 
of the Metropolitan district for the order, which 
is not one to sneeze at. 

So far, Mr. Rickard says, he has given no 
promises, but Tex need not talk on that score, 
for he has entrusted the contract to J. W. Ed- 
wards & Co., of Jersey City, and that firm doubt- 
less will do all the negotiating for the wood 
with which the big rink will be made. Edwards 
is a brother of the New Jersey governor, who 
advocated staging the fight in the State across 
the Hudson, but that is another story and is 
not germane to the lumber part of the big fight 
story. 

Nearly all of the lumber for fences and stand 
will be shortleaf southern pine, with about 
150,000 feet of 8 by 8 longleaf southern pine, 
which the specifications say must be thoroly sea- 
soned. The seats will be built of spruce or fir 
and will require 240,000 feet of lumber. Rick- 
ard has announced that the arena will cost about 
$90,000, but he has been quoted figures consid- 
erably below $50,000, and it is probable that 
the entire plant on ‘‘ Boyles Thirty Acres,’’ in 
the most accessible section of Jersey City, will 
come within the larger figure. ‘ 
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PROPOSE “ PAY-AS-YOU GO” PLAN 


New Or.Eans, La., April 25.—The committee 
on conservation of the Louisiana constitutional 
convention, which is in session at Baton Rouge, 
today reported out a ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ plan of 
reforestation as a substitute for the reforesta- 
tion ordinance submitted by Judge White, of 
Alexandria, and championed by Henry E. 
Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., who is 
serving as a delegsie in the convention. The 
White ordinance proposed the issue of bonds to 
the amount of $10,000,000 for purchase of cut- 
over lands suited to reforestation. The substi- 
tute eliminates the bond feature but would 
dedicate the proceeds of the severance license 
tax collected from the timber resources of the 
State to the purchase and reforestation of such 
lands. It is stipulated, however, that this dedi- 
cation of the timber severance tax proceeds shall 
not beeome effective until after 1924, up to 
which time the severance tax returns in practical 
entirety are to be devoted to construction of the 
Greater Agricultural College if the plans for 
that institution, which is strongly urged by Gov. 
Parker, are sanctioned by the convention. Mr. 
Hardtner, who is one of the conservation 
pioneers and leaders in Louisiana, was quoted 
some days ago as saying that he would accept 
the ‘‘pay-as-you-go’’ plan if Judge White’s 
ordinance with its bond feature proved un- 
acceptable to the convention. He has persist- 
ently and consistently argued that the proceeds 
of the timber severance tax should in fairness 


ity of Cowichan Lake going thru the timber and 
had to seek safety in flight. The damage done 
by the storm, while not financially great, was 
such as to impede the work of cruising, much 
timber being blown down. Because of this, 
completion of the transaction has been delayed. 

The Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is perhaps the second oldest operating company 
in the Province, coming after the British Colum- 
bia Mills Timber & Trading Co. It was organ- 
ized thirty-five years ago with the plant at 
Chemainus, T. J. Humbird being one of those 
largely interested, while E. J. Palmer, the gen- 
eral manager, is also one of those associated 
with the organization. He is now about to 
retire. The mill is one of the largest, besides 
being one of the oldest, and for a long time was 
the only mill on Vancouver Island carrying 
on export trade. 





FLOOD INUNDATES MISSISSIPPI CITY 


JACKSON, Miss., April 25.—With a 7-inch 
rainfall within two days during the last week 
a high flood stage was reached in streams thru- 
out Mississippi. Bridges were washed out, rail- 
roads tied up and all manufacturing enterprises 
sadly handicapped. The floods particularly af- 
fected the southern pine industry, in that log- 
ging operations were suspended for several days 
in some places and have not resumed work in 
others. 

During the recent floods Jackson did not es- 





DOING BUSINESS DESPITE STRIKE 


New York, April 25.—‘‘ Business as usual,’’ 
is the report from the big Hoboken retail es- 
tablishment ‘of Lawson & MacMurray (Ine.), 
whose working force quit almost to a man about 
two weeks ago, when the company decided on 
a reduction in wages and salaries from top 
to bottom of their long list. When hearing on 
an injunction sought by the company was called 
in Trenton last Friday, the case was postponed 
for one week and meanwhile the company re- 
ports that a temporary restraining order has 
prevented any trouble at all from its former 
employees. 

‘¢We have a big force of men employed here 
now unloading cars,’’ said an official of the 
firm today. ‘‘ We are rapidly getting our force 
back to normal and expect no more trouble in 
carrying on ordinary business. We have not 
been advised when action will be taken by the 
court at Trenton on our application for an in- 
junction, but we virtually have court protec- 
tion now and judging from the quiet prevail- 
ing at the plant since the strike was called we 
anticipate no trouble whatever.’’ 


LARGE IMPORTS BRING REDUCED RAIL RATES 

Vancouver, B. C., April 25.— Discussing 
market conditions,.an operator in the industry 
here says that fully dressed lumber is about 
all that can be marketed in the eastern Prov- 
inces just now, owing to the fact that southern 











Automobiles caught In. the flood waters on one of the principal streets of 
Tables floated around in the cafe shown in the Iliustra- 
tion. The no parking sign seems to have had little effect. 


Jackson, Miss. 


be devoted to forestry work, for preservation 
and protection of existing timber stands and 
the growing of new forests to take the place of 
those cut out. 


HARDWOOD MILL ERECTED IN WASHINGTON 


Otympia, WasH., April 23.—Van’s Hard- 
wood Mills, of which Arthur Van Arsdale is 
manager, recently completed the erection of a 
new hardwood mill with band saw, head rig, 
planers, automatic and hand lathes, and kilns. 
The mill handles -western maple and alder, 
which are largely used in furniture manufacture 
and for interior trim. Fir and hemlock lumber 
is also manufactured, and the mill makes 
rather a specialty of railroad timbers and ship 
materials, 





NEGOTIATING SALE OF CANADIAN MILL 


Vancouver, B. C., April 23.—Negotiations 
are pending for the sale of the interests of the 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which 
has a large sawmilling plant at Chemainus, Van- 
eouver Island, with extensive timber holdings in 
the locality. While the names of the purchasers 
can not be definitely given, they are reported 
to be large lumber interests of Kansas City. 

When the big gale of the end-of January 
struck Vancouver Island, cruisers of the pur- 
chasing company were in the woods in the ° 


flood. 


cape the high water. With smaller streams al- 
ready swollen, the big rise in Pearl River sent a 
stream of water three feet deep thru the main 
business section of the city. Business men were 
warned in time, however; to save their stocks 
from heavy damage. : 

T:- State fair grounds are still under several 
feec of water and the Pearl River bottoms are 
flooded for many miles. a 

The crest of the floods was’ teached. yester- 
day, according to the report of -the ‘weather 
bureau. * wa , 


BILL TO UTILIZE TIMBER REVENUES 


Littte Rock, Ark., April'25.—Great interest 
is manifested in Arkansas in the bill which 
has been introduced by Senator T. H. Caraway 
providing that the Federal Government shall 
refund to Arkansas 50 percent of the revenue 
derived from timber cut off the Ozark Forest 
Reserve and stipulating that this money shall 
be used by the University of Arkansas College 
of Agriculture and the four agricultural schools 
for the teaching of agriculture, horticulture, 
domestic science and animal husbandry. Altho 
this bill is local in character, if it receives the 
approval of majority members in the senate 
committee on public lands it is not improbable 
that a general bill, applicable to all States in 
which there are or may hereafter be established 
national forest reserves, will be drafted. 


~John, $1.20. While it is not 


View .of uptown district, Capitol Street, Jackson, Miss., during recent 
Note man in bathing suit who used wagon and team to transport 
waterbound individuals. 


pine has the advantage on rough stuff, while 
there is a protection of 25 percent on lumber 
from foreign countries dressed on more than 
two sides. 

Under the old freight rates in February, 1920, 
about $800,000 worth of lumber was imported 
into eastern Canada from the United States, 
while in February of this year, with an in- 
crease in the meantime in the freight charge, 
$2,250,000 worth was imported. 

Further reduction in freight rates on ‘lumber 
and shingles eastward has been -announced, 
amounting to’ about $4.30 a thousand feet. Cor- 
a reductions in the rates will be 
made from the interior of the Province. The 
rates which went into effeet on April 21, from 
Vancouver, are: To Toronto and Windsor, 
90 cents; to Montreal, Quebec and Megantiec, 
95 cents; to St. John, $1.08%. Present rates 
are: to Windsor, 98 cents; to Toronto, $1.03%; 
to Montreal, $1.06%4; Quebec, $1.12%; to St. 
ted that 
there will be a great difference right away, it 
is thought the lowered rates will result in an 
increased movement eastward. 


THE TOTAL indebtedness of the United States 


_on Feb. 28 of this year was $24,022,187,002.28, 


This country was practically out of debt when 
it went into the European war. About half of 
this amount is due us from the Allies, which 
will pay about half of our debt: 
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A Pleasing Suggestion for a Bedroom Featured in This Display. 
Simplicity. 

Fort Wort, Tex., April 25.—Modern retail lumber merchandising 
has made rapid progress thruout the country during the last few years 
but probably in no part of the country has it made greater advances 
than in Texas and one of its most notable examples is found here in 
Fort Worth where a real lumber store conducted by a modern lumber 
merchant is in operation, this being the great lumber store of William 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.), which was recently completed and which is 
the outgrowth of the ideas of one of the country’s most notable retail 
lumber merchants, E. P. Hunter, of Waco, who is general manager of 
the William Cameron & Co. line of yards located in many cities of 
Texas. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has previously told its readers 
something of this modern lumber store but it is hard to tell the story 
in cold type. Until recent times it has been thought that a lumber 
yard could be no more than its name implies but this great lumber 
store is a shining refutation of that old idea and has demonstrated 
beyond cavil that the people are interested in all of the things that 
enter into the construction ofa modern home and that they will go 
out of their way to visit and see for themselves the materials and 
plans for homes that can be seen in the modern lumber store. 

Featuring the Lumber Store 

Early in March of this year the merchants of Fort Worth put on a 
style show week, during which week dry goods and other stores vied 
with one another in making attractive displays and getting the people to 
visit the stores and see the latest styles. Douglas Wolseley, manager 
of the William Cameron & Co. building store, conceived the idea that 
this would be a good time to have an opening of this lumber store and 
feature its paint and interior decorating department. When the 
matter was broached to the general management considerable skep- 
ticism was encountered for, good lumber merchant that he is, Mr. 
Hunter hardly could conceive that great numbers of people could be 
induced to visit this lumber store during style show week, especially 
as the store is out of the retail business district. However, he gave 
hig consent to the plan to have an opening and suggested that while 


Note Its 





This Window Display I!lustrates the Up-to-Date Dining Room with Built- 
in Buffet and French Doors. 


, 


Texans Conduct a 


they possibly could expect 300 or 400 people to visit the store during 
the day it might be well to provide for a few more to take care of 
emergencies. Mr. Wolseley, the local manager, was more optimistic 
and believed that possibly 2,500 people would be interested enough to 
visit the store on its opening day and he made provisions for taking 
care of that number. Very much to their-surprise and gratification, 
however, on the opening day during style show week between 7,500 
and 8,000 people visited the Cameron lumber store and evinced deep 
interest in everything connected with it, from the beautiful business 
office, thru the paint and paper department, the lumber sheds and the 
attractive window displays. The entire force put in a tremendously 
busy day and evening in entertaining the visitors and showing them 
the wonders of this modern lumber store. There were guessing con- 
tests of various kinds, refreshments were served and souvenirs given 
out. Altogether a happy and pleasant time was enjoyed and in- 
cidentally mote than 250 building prospects were secured and the 
opening was a grand success in every particular. 

Under the guidance of Douglas Wolseley, the local manager, the 
Cameron organization in Fort Worth is welded into one big. family, 
all showing an abiding interest in the welfare of the organization. 
There are four Cameron lumber stores in Fort Worth with this newest, 
largest and most complete lumber store as headquarters. Mr. Wolseley 
has. weekly meetings of the department heads and once a month there 
is a meeting of all employees. On the second floor of the handsome 
fireproof building that houses the lumber store is a large recreation 
hall and in this hall are held the monthly meetings of the employees 
and also the meetings of the Kamko Club, which is made up of em- 
ployees of the Cameron company. . This club holds two monthly meet- 
ings, one a social and the other an educational meeting. In connec- 
tion with the_ hall 
there is a very com- 
plete kitchen so that 
luncheons and refresh- 
ments can be prepared 
on the premises and 
served. 


Social and Welfare 
Work 


In conneetion with 
the social and welfare 
work of the organiza- 
tion there is now be- 
ing organized among 
the employees a brass 
band. The company 
employs an instructor 
for the band and has 
bought the instru- 
ments, but each of the 
members is paying for 
his instrument on the 
installment plan. A 
baseball team has . 
been organized also 
and is a member of 
the city league. 

Thru these organ- : 
izations the aielepene of the company are brought together and are 
made to feel that the company’s interests are theirs and there is a 
morale among them that is gratifying and is in a large measure help- 
ful to the business. As an indication of what can be accomplished 
thru codperation of employees and employers may be noted the fact 
that the selling costs of the company have been reduced from 23.5 
percent to the present figure of 13 percent without any reductions of 
salaries or wages. 


Displaying the Modern Bathroom and Essential 
Built-in Features. 


Attractive Window Displays 

The beautiful and attractive display windows form an important 
feature of the Cameron building store. In these windows are displayed 
in an attractive and artistic manner, arrangements of various rooms in 
a home. At the time of the visit of the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN these windows held displays shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations of a bedroom, sitting room, dining room, 
kitchen, breakfast nook and bath room. These displays have attracted 
the attention of thousands of people of Fort Worth for while the store 
is not in the retail business district it is located on a prominent street 
where people going to and from the business district are compelled to 
pass to reach the viaduct that connects the residence and business 

ions. 7‘ 

"Ons of the most attractive features of the Cameron. store is the 
paint and wall paper department, illustrations of which are shown on 
the front page of this issue. The stock of paints is attractively dis- 
played and a feature of the decoration in this department is a num- 
ber of panels showing the very latest designs in wall paper. In one 
corner of the paint department is the paper display room. Here, seated 
in comfortable upholstered rocking chairs or on a luxurious divan, 
prospective buyers may sit at ease and see the display of latest designs 
in wall papers as shown by the salesman and let it be said here that 
if anyone has the slightest idea of buying wall paper and is induced 
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Real Lumber Store 


to visit this display room he will be so charmed with what he.sees he 
will have extreme difficulty in getting away without placing his order. 
Another feature of this department is the attractive display of Rook- 
wood pottery. It is a far ery from a lumber pile to a display of Rook- 
-wood pottery but the brief experience of this store already has con- 
vinced the management that this is going to prove a profitable side 
line, for few people pass the windows without stopping to admire this 
display of Rookwood pottery. 

The paint department of this lumber store, put in largely as an ex- 
periment, has made a remarkable growth as evidenced by figures shown 
the writer by the management. This department during the first 
month did only $750 worth of business and showed a loss. In the 
second month the business increased to $3,500 and the third month 
showed sales of $7,000.° This department now is on a paying basis 
and Mr. Wolseley expects it to be one of the most profitable depart- 
ments of the store. 

The pictures shown on the front page and other pages of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate better than words something 
of the extent of this great building store, hence a description will not 
be here attempted. 


Branch Offices of the Concern 


In addition to this latest building store William Cameron & Co. 
operate on the south side of Fort Worth their original building store. 
This yard, which is in charge of Elmer V. Staude, is located on one of 
the principal paved roads leading to the nearby towns, and facing this 
road are the display windows on which are lavished as much care and 
attention as are given those in the big building store in the city and 
here hundreds of people stop daily, attracted by these displays, people 
who are interested in learning how to furnish and decorate the homes 
they are building. 

In this section many 
homes have been con- 
structed during recent 
months, this having 
been made _ possible 
thru the operations of 
the Cameron company 
which has financed a 
large number of such 
homes. In this con- 
nection Mr. Wolseley 
believes that the best 
security in the world 
for a loan is a home 
for most men will go 
to the extreme limit 
of sacrifice and econ- 
omy in order to meet 
the payments on their 
homes, and their losses 
on such loans have 
been infinitesimal. 

On the west side of 
Fort Worth is located 
another of the Cam- 
eron concerns, this 
yard being of recent 
construction having taken the place of one that was destroyed by fire. 
George M. Hamilton is the manager in charge of the west side store 
and characteristic of the Cameron organization, he is filled with en- 
thusiasm and on his toes all the time. At this plant $20,000 has been 
expended in cement walks and driveways and some elaborate land- 
scape gardening is now in progress that will make this one of the 
most beautiful and attractive places in Fort Worth. 

J. T. Farmer is the manager in charge of the north side plant. 
While the Cameron stores are thus located on the four sides of the 
city there is no such thing as a division of trade territory. The man- 
ager of each store is permitted to get business wherever he may de- 
velop it altho for convenience the orders are filled from the nearest 
yard. The wholesale department is located in the big building store 
and sells building material of all kinds in carloads and less than car- 
loads to the country lumber yards in contiguous territory. 

Volumes could be written about this splendid development of retail 
lumber merchandising and then the story would not be told. 

One feature that is given particular attention by the Cameron lum- 
ber stores is that of delivery. For the purpose of making prompt 
and efficient deliveries the Fort Worth organization employs a fleet 
of fifteen motor trucks in addition to a number of teams, the latter 
being used largely for transferring lumber from the cars to the yards 
rather than in making deliveries. 

The local managers seem to vie with each other in the neat appear- 
ance of the yards under their control, and in every one of them the 
stock is kept in excellent condition, piles are even, the lumber well 
protected and everything about the yards and stores is kept clean 
and attractive. : eG 

A feature of the big lumber store is its plan book department, which 
is the. first thing the eye of the visitor. falls:on'as he enters the store. 
Here attractive plan books showing homes of every size and design 








A Cozy and Inviting Breakfast Nook That Is 
Part of the Modern Home. 





This Living Room with Built-in Features and Fireplace Naturally Made a 
Very Attractive Display. 


are available and the visitor may examine these at leisure with some- 
one at hand to answer any questions and give any information desired 
concerning materials, designs or anything else connected with the 
building of a home. 

One of the problems that is demanding much thought from Manager 
Wolseley at this time is how he can improve and enlarge this service 
department. Inasmuch ‘as service is the watchword of the entire 
organization, he wants to make that department complete in every 
respect and have the word demonstrate its full meaning in service 
that is rendered to patrons. 

At the time of the all too brief visit of the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Wolseley and other members of his 
organization were preparing to attend the annual meeting of all the 
Cameron yard managers to be held in Waco. This annual convention 
is made a big event and is looked forward to with much interest by 
the members of the Cameron organization who are located in various 
parts of Texas where the sixty-odd yards of the Cameron company 
are located. 

As an indication of the widespread interest in this development of 
modern retail lumber merchandising may be cited the fact that recent- 
ly the Cameron lumber store at Fort Worth was visited by a dealer 
from Utica, N. Y., and one from Detroit, Mich., who made the long 
trip to Texas especially for the purpose of visiting this store and 
getting ideas that would be helpful to them in their own communities. 





It Is USUALLY cheaper to ship lumber than to ship the products 
manufactured from lumber. That is why factories which make 
furniture, vehicles and other articles of wood remain near their 
markets and bring lumber from a distance rather than move nearer 
the sources of supply, and thereby make longer shipments for the 
finished products. 
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Note the Modern Kitchen Window Display with the Built-in Features that 
Every Woman Desires. 
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From the front page of the April 10 issue 
of the Shreveport (La.) Times, I copy the fol- 
lowing double-column article, which is a news 
story, an interesting discussion of practical 
publicity and, of course, a bid for advertising 
from the Shreveport merchants: 


Make Prosperity Stick 


*¢ «Prosperity Week’ has become another 
chapter in the history of national and local 
enterprise. Shreveport entered ‘Prosperity 
Week’ prosperous and happy, Shreveport 
goes out of ‘Prosperity Week’ equally forti- 
fied in the field of finance with the content- 
ment of achievement of purpose. 

**The observance. of ‘Prosperity Week’ was 
designed principally 
to put the calamity 
howler to shame and 
to show that talk of 
‘hard times’ was 
merely talk and 
nothing more. 
Shreveport during 
‘ Prosperity Week, ’ 
has learned three 
valuable lessons, 
which may be tersely 
summarized as fol- 
lows: 

‘¢First, the people 
of Shreveport are 
prosperous and have 
money to spend; 

**Second, they are 
willing to spend if 
they receive full 
value in return; 

‘*Third, they will 
spend if the mer- 
chants are willing to 
display their wares 
thru advertising. 

“Merchants 
of Shreveport last 
night were agreed 
that the sales turn- 
over of the 6-day 
period has been the 
largest of any week 
of the current year, 
and this despite the inclement weather con- 
ditions which, no doubt, had some effect on 
the numbér of’shoppers who ventured upon 
the streets into the business section of the 
city. 

Cth. buying public bought last week in 
greater volume than before, because there 
were special inducements. The public is 
guarding its dollars. It has reached the point 
where there is little or no spending except for 
necessities, utilities;and some comforts. But 
the purchasing power in Shreveport is 
greater than in any part of the country. 
This is easily verified by a comparison with 
statistics from other sections of the United 
States. For its money, however, the public 
wants the greatest possible value, without 
denying the retailer or wholesaler a fair 
margin of -profit.- The public is ready at all 
times to let live, but it also wants to live. 
The last ‘week was profit:ble. The unusual 
offers may not have netted as large a margin 
ef profit, but they produced a greater turn- 
over; more ready cash in the cash register 
and therefére gave the merchants who ob- 
served the ‘Prosperity Week’ with real -bar- 


roofs. 


gains, the power to expand more rapidly and . 


plan for future business. 
*<Po make prosperity stick, it will be nec- 
essary to realize the conditions in full. 
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Prosperity Week in Thriving Metropolis of Northern Louisiana 
Shows. That Better Business Will Reward Friendly Co-operation 


‘*But coupled with this there must be a 
more general realization that the public, 
ready to buy, willing to buy at equitable 
prices, will not buy unléss it is attracted to 
the store. There must b® specific invitations. 
There are various meditms of advertising, 
but any successful manufacturer or merchant 
will declare from experience that the best 
medium is the daily newspaper. Circulars 
are read only by a small percentage; bill 
boards are given a hasty glance; periodicals 
reach a large number, but they appear only 
weekly, biweekly or monthly. 

‘*But the daily newspaper tells the mes- 
sage of the store every day. It keeps the 
name of the manufacturer or merchant and 
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The above shows one of the windows of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. at Worcester, Mass., Illus- 
trating how the company made a most attractive shingle display. 
shown photographs of shingled homes. 
there are incorporated the proper kind of shingle nails to use to insure length of life to shingle 

The appearance of various shingle stains was also shown. 


his wares constantly before the public. 

*‘His advertisement, if it appears daily, 
becomes a part of the daily news budget. 

‘Everybody. looks for the weather report 
every day. If you advertise often, daily best 
of all, the average buyer will look for your 
advertisement as an integral part of the daily 
-paper, as news from your store, as a guide to 
economy. > 

‘*Make prosperity build her permanent 
abode here. The section is fit in every nat- 
ural way. 

‘*And the last lesson of the past—the real 
element. of every success—is codperation. 
The people linked hands in friendly grip for 


better business. 


, **Let’s keep hands clasped for better busi- 
ness all the year around.’’ - 


Message Addressed to Merchant and Public 

This article, we submit in passing, is well 
worth the study or every man who has charge 
of lumber yard advertising. We don’t mean 
to say that it lays down a complete and well 
balanced program according to which all 
yard publicity could be framed up; but it is 
an article so designed and written that every 
reader of the paper could read it with interest 
and profit. 
every citizen of this northern Louisiana 


In this connection it is well to note that in the display 


It tells a news story in which © 





metropolis has an interest, and it points out 
in an honest and straightforward way the 


' part which advertising has in local business. 


Its effect must be to impress consumers with 
the usefulness of reading advertisements and 
merchants with the usefulness of putting hon- 
est and well written advertisements into the 
newspapers. Furthermore it is given a head- 
ing that does not scare readers away. Sup- 
pose it-had been headed in some such way as 
this: ‘‘Now is the Time for Merchants to 
Advertise.’’ Such a heading would not have 


,given a true idea of the nature of the 


article, for it is intended not only for mer- 
chants but for the buying public. We can 
imagine an article properly headed this way,-. 
an article addressed 
solely to merchants; 
just as we can im- 
agine a yard ad 
headed, ‘‘ Now is the 
Time to Build.’’ In 
fact we have cut a 
lumber ad from the 
same igsue of the 
Shreveport Times, 
carrying the proper 
and appropriate 
heading, ‘‘Build 
That House Now.’’ 
it is an ad addressed 
to people who know 
they ought to build a 
house but are hesi- 
tating not because of 
definite objections 
other perhaps than 
that of price, but 
rather because of 
that zero hour of un- 
certainty in which 
only an unreasoning 
timidity holds them 
back. 


Prosperity Week 
Strengthened City 


In the foreground were Morale 
‘““Prospurity 
Week’’ has been 


, quite an event 
in the commercial life of- Shreveport and 
seems to have accomplished its object of 
moving goods and of strengthening local 
morale. It seemed. advisable and even neces- 
sary {o mark in a striking way the fact that 
the time has come when citizens of the city 
may go forward with their purchasing in a 
normal way. While it was not said in so 
many words we presume it was intended to 
mark the end of the buyers’ strike. The busi- 
ness of the city was divided roughly into 
six parts, and each of these divisions was 
given a day upon which to make a special 
appeal to the public. The week was inaugu- 
rated with a parade in which ‘‘Miss Pros- 
perity’’ was the central figure. We believe a 
committee had the planning and execution of 
the campaign in charge, but one of the or- 
ganizations taking a large part in it was the 
Shreveport Association of Display Men; 
made up, we presume, of the people who have 
the advertising and window dressing for the 
various mercantile firms in charge. 


Shreveport Has Had an Oil Boom 


Shreveport, situated as it is in the rich Red 
River Valley, is an important buying center 
with a wide radius of trade.territory. Its 
location makes it important, and some little 


‘time’ ago one of those accidents that happen 
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rather often here in the Southwest gave it 
a great boom. Oil was discovered nearby. 
Mention oil, and enough has been said. You 
ean fill in at least the broad outlines of the 
succeeding boom;. hotels crowded to capacity, 
which means cots in the halls, real estate 
prices jumping out of sight overnight, crowds 
of adventurous men each sure he was on the 
verge of fabulous wealth, money flowing like 
water, people working on salary finding it 
rapidly harder to make their fixed incomes 
cover the cost of living, houses going up as 
fast as men and materials could be secured, 
and so on. It’s a colorful life and a fasci- 
nating one. The first boom has settled down 
to normal at the time I write, but another 
field is being opened up which promises to 
bring in a new tide of wealth. The city 
numbers about 50,000 people. If new fields 
are opened from time to time nobody knows 
what its size will reach. The presence of oil 
has built larger cities than Shreveport in the 
past and may easily do so again. The pres- 
ence of men in the hotel lobbies and on the 
streets dressed in khaki and puttees spells 
oil as plainly as the petroleum smell that 
hovers around the wells themselves. 


Mill and Retail Interests Intermingled 


Shreveport is of course at or near the 
source of supply from which it draws the 
lumber that is sold locally at retail. A per- 
son would expect that under such circum- 
stances the manufacturing and the retailing 
of lumber would be more or less intermingled; 
and this is true to the extent that most of the 
retail yards are owned by. milling interests. 
Here is one city, at least, in which retail and 
manufacturing elements understand each 
other and the problems which each must 
meet. We wouldn’t want the problem solved 
in this manner everywhere, but there is no 
doubt that not a few of our difficulties arise 
from the fact that these two ends of the 
business know little or nothing about be 
other. 


Four Companies in Codperating Unit | 


Let’s see if we can get Shreveport’s lum- 
ber business set down on paper. There are a 
number of retail concerns in town, but for 
the most part they have organized into 
cooperating units for general management, 
maintaining down-town offices and the like. 
There are three of these combinations and a 
few yards, relatively smaller in size, oper- 
ating independently. There is the Central 
Lumber Co., made up of the following con- 
cerns: The Victoria Lumber Co., Allen Man- 
ufacturing Co., Central Lumber Co., Texas 
Lumber Co. and the Roberts Lumber & Grain 
Co. This concern controlg.a numbert,of yards 
in Shreveport, and to tell the trath I don’t 
know just how close the codperation is among 
them. Some of them advertise separately; 
but I understand there is a certain amount 
of corporate union. J. P. Towery, of the 
Sabine Lumber Co., is president. He tells me 
his chief duty consists of getting lumber in 
to the yards from the mills and that I. N. 
Houston, secretary and treasurer, is charged 
with the problem of sales. 


. Another Group of Associated Interests 

Then there is the Shreveport Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. that is associated with the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co. and that is composed 
directly of the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber 
Co. and C. C. Hardman & Co. Then there is 
the Robitison-Slagle Lumber Co. W. A. Rob- 
inson is, I believe, president. C. E. Slagle 


and two other men, Mr. Sheppard and Mr. 


Bloomer, are associated with the Louisiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Co. and the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co. If by chance I have this 
stuff right I shall be ples if I do not I apolo- 
gize for the mistakes. I put it down merely 
for the purpose of indicating the complexity 
of interests where manufacturing, whole- 
saling and retailing+must go on in the same 
territory. Certainly I am not trying to make 
up a directory of southern lumber companies. 

Most of these facts I got from J. 8, Welsh, 
secretary and treasurer of the Peavy-Byrnes 


_ Lumber Co., one of the large and important 


manufacturing concerns of the South. This 
company, I think, has no retail interests, but 
its offices are in one of the big bank buildings 
of Shreveport, and Mr. Welsh knows the town 
like a book. I went to see him before visit- 
ing the yards. He tells me there is a large 
number of cottages and bungalows under 
construction or planned for this season and 
that a few large houses, built by oil wealth, 
are in prospect. When I asked him if there 
was a plentiful supply of labor he said there 
was; that some mechanics have left the city 
both because there was hardly work enough 
up to the time of their-leaving to keep every- 
body employed and also because they were 
frightened or enraged over the growth of the 
open shop movement. 


Domineering Unions Brought Open Shop 

Open shop, I’m told, has made rapid prog- 
ress in Shreveport. The city was pretty 
badly union ridden, so Mr. Welsh told me, 
and organized labor got to making such con- 
scienceless demands that something had to be 
done. The open shop movement got its start 
down in the Southwest, and it was ready at 














Build That House Now! 


It is better to build 
than to rent. Figure 
it out together. Rent 
receipts are mere 
“ecraps of paper” 


A home endures. 
When you have decid- 
: ed to build that house, 





Owning One’s SS 
Every Man Owes 


Legteh, eaoigt = manent late. He fen. 
~ ing for it, fee! is ly too, 
ber ot ny, he has and abiding interest 
up a fami adeep 

~ munity, ae pa eae my tet 
and safety of the people who dwell there. He becomes a 
real citizen of his home town. 


We are here to you build. Our yards, warehouses 
pet pa pete ped gare ne Mer er 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK 
Let Us Figure With You On Prices 
SHREVEPORT 
LONG LEAF 
me LUMBER CO. 
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Streésing: the Home Owning Idea with a Sug- 
gestive Illustration. 
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hand when the town felt it had to have some 
relief. At the time of my visit a certain 
union had submitted a new contract contain- 
ing the provision that none but union men 
should be hired by the company, and that 
whenever the union decided any employee 
was not satisfactory for any reason the com- 
pany must on notification of that fact dis- 
charge him. 

‘¢This is part of a general movement,’’ Mr. 
Welsh remarked in passing, ‘‘to put the con- 
trol of industry in the hands of employees 
while leaving all liabilities resting on the 
owners or the public.’’ 

Business is growing steadily better. Orders 
are coming in more rapidly, and everything 
points to a steady increase in shipments. 


Reviving Service Ideals in Employees 


‘I’m having a little trouble with some of 
the men in our organization,’’ Mr. Welsh re- 
marked with a smile, ‘‘to get it into their 
heads that conditions have changed and that 
our methods must change with them. I 
think I’ve got them to see the point, how- 
ever. But some of them had to be told sev- 
eral times that in these days orders must be 
filled exactly. There was a time when we 
were trying hard to supply our customers as 


nearly as we could, and they were less anxious 
about lengths than about getting stock that 
could be made to answer the purpose. In 
those days if a customer ordered 2 by 12-16, 
and we sent him mixed lengths of 12 to 20, 
he was usually glad to get the stock and 
thanked us for the shipment. If he ordered 
a car he was likely to get anywhere from 
17,000 to 35,000 feet, depending on the size 
car we could get and the amount of stock 
we had. This made things easy in one way 
for our boys, and it’s taken a little time to 
get them over it. I think our experience has 
been about the same in this respect as that 
of other shippers. Naturally a retailer is not 
going to accept any such filling of his orders 
now, and he shouldn’t accept it. When he 
gives an order he is entitled to have it filled 
exactly, and that is what we are insist- 
ing on.’’ ‘ 
Advertising Brings Money to Loan Company 
Mr. Welsh tells me that Shreveport has one 
of the oldest and best building and loan asso- 
ciations in the South. Some months ago when 
business was a bit uncertain people in the 
city did what they always do under such eir- 
cumstances, they got hold of their money 
and put it into the banks, waiting for invest- 
ment until conditions should seem more fav- 
orable. This is an excellent habit in the sense 
that it beats putting the stuff in the cracked 
sugar bowl on the top pantry shelf or burying 
it in the garden at the dead of night. The 
banks loan it out again, so the stuff stays at 
work. But it doesn’t bring in much of a 
return to the owner when it’s in savings, and 
nothing at all in checking accounts. So this 
building and loan association advertised for 
money ‘in certain blocks, the loans to mature 
at a certain fixed time, and offered 6 percent. 
It is a commentary on the soundness and the 
high reputation of this company that it was 
able in this way to get large quantities*of 
money, which it at once put into home owning 
projects. 
Have Down Town Offices and Use Trucks 


The Shreveport yards handle a good many 
things besides boards, and this doubtless is 
one of the reasons for the down town offices. 
The Central Lumber Co., for instance, has its 
offices and its store in a handsome room front- 
ing on the court house square, and the win- 
dows at the time of my visit were nicely 
decorated with wall paper displays and with 
eretonne, indicating some of the decorative 
possibilities of paper and summer window 
draperiés. I noticed a similar display in the 
down town office window of C. C. Hardman 
& Co. The offices of the Central Lumber Co. 
are located on a balcony-in the sales room, 
sufficiently removed so that they are not over- 
run by customers who are looking for clerks 
and yet near enough to be at once accessible 
to people having ‘business with the executives. 
The Shreveport yards have not yet put in 
plan services, at least not all of them have, 
but they have this matter under advisement. 
and will inaugurate it the moment the time 
seems ripe. The last few years, and particu-. 
larly the last year, have been so uncertain 
that it appeared the part of wisdom to holdé 
the business in line without seattering forces. 
on new kinds of service for which there 
seemed no great demand. Deliveries are 
largely by truck, tho the machines. have a 
good deal to contend with. In some rapidly 
growing cities new additions are opened up 
and paving put in before building starts; but 
in Shreveport the building has been two’ or 
three years ahead of the paving. This means. 
the trucks must operate over dirt streets 
that sometimes get pretty soft in the exces- 
sive rains of this region. Mr. Brinkman, of 
the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., said 
his concern operated a number of trucks, big- 
and little, and that these machines undoubt- 
edly got them much business that might 
otherwise go elsewhere; but he shook his. 
head over the difficulties met with on the 
outlying unpaved streets. 

Street traffic in Shreveport is heavy; and 
the visitor’s chances of being run down by & 
high powered and expensive car are notably 
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greater than in most cities of its size; for 
to note the names of the machines rolling by 
of an afternoon is to call the roll of the elite 
of motordom. The ubiquitous jitney is pres- 
ent, but it is in such an unaccustomed minor- 
ity that it speaks up apologetically like the 
‘poor relation at a mid-Victorian ball. Lum- 
ber, cotton, rice, oil and so on make up the 
sources of wealth; and these various indus- 
tries have attracted so many northerners 


that one hears a fair proportion of nasal r’s 
mingled with the liquid speech of the true 
South. It’s a charming place to visit, not 
only because of the friendly people one meets 
and the thriving business of the place but 
because of its rich plantation country and 
the beauty which the springtime brings to it. 
In the market along the sidewalk in front 
of the court house the darkies were selling 
vegetables and fruits that early April day 






that we’re lucky up North to find in our gar- 
dens and orchards by the Fourth of July. 
We’ll say we like to visit the South in spring- 
time. 





It IS AN UNSETTLED QUESTION which tree 
grows most slowly, whitebark pine or lodgepole 
pine, both being western trees. Stems and 
twigs the size of a lead pencil may be seventy- 
five years old. 








Aesop Visits Two Lumber Yards* 


Once upon a Time, not so Long ago, in Fact 
since the Advent of The Great American Sa- 
hara, the Agitation to Abate the Smoke Nuisance 
and the Endeavors to make Blue Sundaes Bluer, 
there Lived in a Certain Average Town, Boast- 
ing of a Daily Blat, a Railroad Freight House 
and a Banking Institution, two Average Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, Optimism and Pessimism, 
both irreproachable in Honesty and Character, 
and Who had in the Time of Great Plenty and 
Easy Sailing, enjoyed Prosperity to its fullest 
Measure. 

Then along came Old Man ‘‘ Keen Competi- 
tion,’’ but Luckily Hand in Hand with The 
Baby ‘‘ Advertising.’’ The Old Man, Ripened 
with Years and with Experience at His Com- 
mand was readily understood, if not Appreciated, 
while The Baby, hardly able to Walk and un- 
able to Talk, did at Length find Shelter and 
Food (for thought) with the Cheerful and 
Smiling Optimism after Being turned Out by 
the Lamenting, Complaining and Pitiable Pes- 
simism. And hereby Hangs the Crepe. 


The Babbling Baby Cooed and Coddled Opti- 
mism, until the Publisher, not the Printers’ 
Devil, of The Daily Blat was Consulted and 
Much to the Surprise of Pessimism it soon be- 
came Known that, Prices were Right, Lumber 
was not Scarce, Hog Parlors were Needed, Shin- 
gles were still on The Market and that Things 
were Not as Bad as after The Flood. Pessi- 
mism took All of this With a Large Grain of 
Salt. He knew Destruction was Broadcast and 
had Come to Stdy. What did Hogs need with 
Parlors? He had heard that David slew Go- 
liath but it had Not Soaked in. 


Meanwhile, Optimism expanded his Vocabu- 
lary to include the Words:* Quality, Service 
and Credit. Bosh; A Board is a A Board, Serv- 
ice was a Meaningless and Deceiving Term and 
Why Extend Credit? Then Some One Blew 
Out the Gas. Optimism erected New Sheds with 
a New Office and Display Room in Connection, 
all Painted a Flaming Red. Supplanted His 
old Horse Drawn and Antiquated Shays with 
Gasoline Buggies, Said He could Furnish Plans 
and Specifications for any Thing from a Mouse 
Trap to A Typical Colonial Mansion and would 
deliver to all jobs within a Radius of Ten Miles. 

Lil’ Ol’ Advertising had Been Working Over- 
time. Was He a Producer? He Was. Banker 
Bostwick Built His Newlywed Son a Brown 
Bungalow. Hiram Henderson Has a New Corn 
Cradle. Si Sanders Says His Old Lizzie don’t 
Look Well in his New Garage Or Barn. Sister 
Smith Sits in Her new Solarium and Slumbers 
Soundly in Her Sheltering Sleeping Porch. 

But How about Pessimism? His End is Near, 
A Proverbial Back Number and All But Em- 
balmed. Is It Too Late? No. Opportunity 
Comes to Every One, Even a Pessimist. So He 
Bought a Broom. Swept Down the Cobwebs. 
Took out the Old Round Oak, Put in Steam 
and Mazda Lamps. Painted the Whole Outfit 
Black? No. He wasn’t Dead. Yellow? No. 
He wasn’t Afraid. Green? No. He was well 
Seasoned. White? Why Not. ‘Then He Sub- 
scribed to a Plan Service. Sent for the Latest 
Sash, Door and Millwork Catalogs. Secured a 
Good Looking Stenographer. Bought a 6,000 
Lb. Quad Drive G. G. K. (Go Gettum Kid) 
Truck and Started Up Town to Interview the 


‘*From Sawdust, published by Goshen Sash & 
Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


Banker, The Railroad Rate Clerk, The Editor 
of the Daily Blat and The Bill Posting Service 
Man. 


Moral: It is never too late, and 1921 will re- 
ward fighters! 


oO 


How to Store Sacked Cement 


It will be a long time before lumbermen will 
forget the cement shortage which retarded build- 
ing in 1920 and made it impossible in many 
sections to erect even the most badly needed 
structures. The situation served to emphasize 
the necessity of carrying on hand a reasonable 
stock of cement. Unquestionably many lumber- 
men would have done this long ago, but they 




















Where difference in levels from cars to warehouse and warehouse to truck 
or wagon permits, a gravity conveyor will save time and labor in load- 
ing or unloading cement. The sacks of cement are placed upon the 
wood pallets and the gravity rolls do the work. 


have always felt that it is rather difficult to store 
cement safely. Not the least difficulty lies in 
keeping the cement damp proof, this requiring 
a special building. : 

The construction of a satisfactory cement 
storage warehouse is neither very difficult nor 
very expensive, if approached in the right man- 
ner. To help out the retailer who is consider- 
ing the construction of a cement warehouse, the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, has pre- 
pared a booklet entitled ‘‘Storage of Sacked 
Cement’’ which deals at some length with the 
subject and also gives plans for various cement 
storage warehouses. Incidentally the bulletin 
also gives various suggestions as ‘to the easiest 
methods to employ in handling sacked cement. 
One of those mentioned is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This system may be 
employed for unloading cement from cars to 
warehouse, or for loading cement from the ware- 
house to the truck or wagon. The gravity con- 
veyors do the work of carrying the cement, as 
the sacks are placed on the wood pallets and 
then run down the conveyor easily. The Beck 
Coal & Lumber Co., Harvey, Ill., is using this 
method very successfully in unloading cement 
from the cars to the warehouse. 





Wood Preservatives in Farm Buildings 


The Barrett Co., Chicago, has always taken 
a very intense interest in assisting retailers to 
push the sale of preservatives for treating wood, 
particularly that used by farmers. The com- 
pany recently issued a table listing the parts 
of the various farm buildings which may well 
be treated with a preservative. This list is ex- 
tensive and if the suggestions contained in it 
are followed out by retail lumbermen the re- 
sult will be sales of surprisingly large quanti- 
ties of wood preservatives. The list follows in 
full: 


Farm Hovsr— (b) Floors 
(a) Sills (c) Entire inside 
(b) Stringers (points (d) Posts 


of contact) (e) Base boards 
(c) Studs (points of fog Hovses— 


contact) 
(d) Foundation posts {a} ag 


(e) Basement plank- (ec) Shingles (where 


() 'P rch columns use 
ore. : 
(d) Entire structure 
em ta a a inside and out for 


sanitation and to 
(g) Shingles save painting 


ARNS— 

(a) Foundation posts Hoc PENs— 

(b) Sills (a) Posts 

(c) Stall floors (b) Gates 

(d) Feed alleys (c) Fence boards 
(e) Feeding troughs (d) Feeders 

(f) Studs (points of  AyximaL SHELTERS— 


contac 
(g) Joists (Contact fs) _— 
tn (c) Fence boards 
(a) Sills CorRALS— 


(b) cae, (points of fa) } Sere 
rasp ek (c) Boards 
(c) Shingles ete. 
(a) Staves 
(b) Doors 
(c) Chute 


GRANARIES AND CORN 
CriBs— 
(a) Floors 
(b) Joists 
(c) Posts 
(d) Studs (points of 
contact) 


WELL Hovuse— 
(a) Curbings 
(b) Floor 
(c) Studs (points of 
contact) 


B 


FEeNcINGc— 
(a) Posts 
(b) Gates 
SHrpp SHEps— (c) Braces 
i — BRIDGES AND 
( nha CuLVvERTS— 
(c) Fence boards (a) Stringers 
Poultry Hovusss (b) Floors 
AND Runs— (c) Railings and 
(a) Roosts posts 





Mexican Mill to Resume Cutting 

Durango, Mexico, April 23.—Financial ar- 
rangements have been made by the Compania 
Maderera de la Sierra de Durango, of this city, 
for the development of its extensive tract of 
timber and operation of its lumber mill and 
box factory at El Toro, a station on the branch 
line of the National Railways of Mexico that 
is being built to Mazatlan. It is stated that 
the mill and box factory will resume operations 
as soon as the working forces can be organized. 
Timber cutting is to be started and lumber 
manufacture begun on a larger scale than be- 
fore the revolutionary troubles. The company 
is owned by Americans. 


PPP LLL 


For ANYTHING worth having one must pay the 
price, and the price is always work, ‘patience, 
love and self sacrifice——John Burroughs. 
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this department doubtless wonder some- 
times how the various new organizations 
and projects described work out in actual prac- 
tice. It is but to be expected that some of these 
projects are in the nature of experiments, and 
therefore only experience can determine whether 
they are sound in principle and successful in 
practice. They do not all prove to be as success- 
ful as they deserve, but the percentage of success 
is very high, and it is a rare case in which a 
worthy movement does not have the loyal support 
of a community. @ A few weeks ago the Commu- 
nity Builder contained a description of the Fre- 
mont (Mich.,) community building, which was 
only a short time ago dedicated to public use. 
The Fremont Times-Independent under the cap- 
tion ‘‘No Use for the Hammer,’’ has the follow- 
ing to say about the use of the building: q ‘‘The 
new community building is already fulfilling 
the expectations of those who had hoped to see 
it a recreational center and useful place for 
community gatherings. Instead of its being a 
‘white elephant’ it is already apparent that the 
place will be used, and furthermore it gives 
promise of being self- -sustaining financially. The 
bowling alleys have been in use almost con- 
stantly since the building was opened to the 
public and have yielded a splendid revenue. The 
auditorium has also been booked for a number 
of meetings and bookings have been made for 
the Men’s Club banquet and a Masonic banquet. 
The union meeting of four of the local churches 
Sunday evening: was attended by about a thou- 
sand people and was an evidence of the com- 
munity spirit which exists here.@ The monthly 
meetings of the Men’s Club, one of which will 
be held next Tuesday night, are expected to 
draw the people of the community more closely 
together. The effect can not help but be whole- 
some. We are looking for great results and the 
auspicious beginning augurs well for the fu- 
ture. There are however still a few knockers 
who should swing in line and join the crowd. 
The building is erected and functioning and 
there is no further use for the hammer. None 
of these blatant protests can stop Fremont’s 
progress. ’? 


Cosma WORKERS WHO READ 


FURNISHINGS for the new community center 
at Muskogee, Okla., will be supplied by the 
members of the Women’s Noonday Club, of that 
city. At a recent meeting it was voted that 
each member visit the room, decide what article 
of furniture she could give that is needed and 
furnish it. At the same meeting the president 
of the Rotary club and a Boy Scouts worker 
gave talks on scout work, and a scout executive 
told of the local work of the scouts. A group 
of Girl Scouts gave their dances and ‘‘yells’’ 
as well as a demonstration in semaphore signal- 
ling and wigwagging. Other speakers presented 
the claims of the Girl Scouts on the support of 
the club, and the advantages of playgrounds. 
Music was furnished by a glee club from the 
Ukelele club. 

* * * 

FREEDOM, ILL., an inland village of hardly 
one hundred souls, which is known also as Hard- 
ing, is soon to have a community building cost- 
ing about $9,000. Most of the money already 
has been raised and the rest is assured. This 
village, which is some distance from the nearest 
railroad and receives all its mail by rural de- 
livery, in an earlier day before the railroads 
came, was an important trading center. It 
still has the delightfully quiet rural atmosphere 
that the hum of commerce generally has caused 

to depart from railroad towns. 

It is a matter of speculation what the effect 
of modern road building and improved motor 
transportation will have upon these rural re- 
treats. In many sections motor bus and truck 
lines paralleling steam and electric roads are 
prospering on even terms; it being possible to 


ride in the bus at a rate so near that of the rail- 
roads as to make the choice of means one of 





S“THERE’'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ 





convenience only. The bus that picks the trav- 
eler up and sets him down in front of his door 
is a big improvement over driving or walking 
to a railroad station and then paying as much 
per mile as the more convenient carrier charges. 
Unquestionably, the motor bus is making sub- 
stantial gains as a common earrier, and its de- 
velopment may well be expected to give new 
life to inland towns. 
* * * 

A HOME products boosting campaign in which 
Bellingham (Wash.,) lumbermen will take an 
active part has been initiated here by the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary Club and Bellingham Real Estate Asso- 
ciation. ‘‘The Home Boosters’’ have been or- 
ganized and committees are scouring Whatcom 
County, interesting manufacturers in displaying 
their wares in the great Tulip Week Festival 
and in stocking street booths with them. Mer- 
chants are also asked to take part in the parade 
and in the exhibition of home products. The 
festival, which will be held the first week in 





A Pledge 


We, the residents of Plainsboro town- 
ship, New Jersey, declare our purpose to 
accept all the duties of American citizen- 
ship. 

We are forming an association to secure 
all the benefits of community life and af- 
firm the right of our community to each 
one’s best effort. 

We support all individual rights just so 
far as their use does not harm our fellows. 

We agree that the public good is super- 
ior to any private gain obtained at the ex- 
pense of community welfare. 

We recognize and acknowledge the gra- 
cious influence of practical Christianity in 
community life. 

We ask that our homes be guarded by 
right social conditions thruout our com- 
munity. 

We declare it to be the duty of the com- 
munity to provide good schools, means for 
community recreation, safe, sanitary con- 
ditions, improved highways and encour- 
agement to thrift and home ownership. 

We propose to make the neatness and 
attractiveness of our homes and farms 
assets of distinct value to the township. 

We agree to do our share in the creation 
of public sentiment in support of all meas- 
ures in the public interest. 

We agree to put aside all partisan and 
sectarian relations when dealing with com. 
munity matters. 

We state our conviction that the best 
rewards from this organized effort lie be- 
fore each one in a deepened interest in 
others and in an increased ability to co- 
operate the one with the other for the 
good of all. 











May is the second annual affair of this nature 
in Bellingham, the purpose being to make the 
tulip as celebrated there as the rose is in Port- 
land and Pasadena. 

* . * 

Locat Rotarians of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
sponsored a drive for $1,200 for a boys’ com- 
munity club for that city. The drive lasted just 
two hours and the money will be used to equip 
a building which already has been selected by 
the Rotary Club. 

* * * 

HEREAFTER every Friday night will be known 
as ‘‘community night’’ at the Fond du Lac 
(Wis.,) community house, according to a re- 
eent announcement of the house committee of 
that institution; and a dance will be given with 
special music. "The committee plans to devote 
every Sunday. evening to a musical entertain- 
ment, music being supplied by some of the local 
musical organizations. Readers will recall that 
a description of Fond du Laec’s community house 
appeared in these columns recently. 





that the first State Community Conference 

of Indiana will be held at Fort Wayne, 
June 22 to 25. It is expected that most of the 
principal cities of the State will be represented at 
the conference, out of which it is hoped will 
evolve a permanent State-wide organization of 
communities for promoting recreational activities 
and advancing community welfare generally. 
The announcement referred to, which was is- 
sued by the Fort Wayne community service coun- 
cil, says further: @ ‘‘With the state confer- 
ence as an objective, it is hoped that community 
sentiment here will receive such additional im- 
petus that by the time of the conference the 
twenty existing neighborhood associations com- 
prising 25,000 people will have increased to 
fifty associations with Fort Wayne’s entire 
population actually taking part. Without the 
conference as an objective such expansion would 
require six months or a year more. The neigh- 
borhood associations look after the needs of the 
neighborhoods, such as schools, playgrounds, 
pavements, lights and sewers, and develop neigh- 
borhood leisure-time programs, usually carried 
‘out in the school buildings and consisting of 
such activities as development of units for the 
Fort Wayne community chorus, of neighborhood 


“AN NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 


. orchestras, bands and glee clubs, social gather- 


ings, recreational games and folk dancing, dra- 
matics, including one-act plays, minstrel shows, 
pageantry, athletic contests, celebrations on holi- 
days, field days, community fairs and picnics. 
@ Thru the various delegates illustration to the 
State at large of the development of the local 
organization will set up convincing example of 
the powerful appeal of community sentiment, 
‘linked with good organization plans and so 
spread the community movement, it is hoped.’’ 
* * * 

Tue SocraL Service Bureau at Springfield, 
Mass., in a campaign to eliminate waste or 
rather to recover materials commonly wasted, 
sent motor trucks thru the city collecting bags 
left outside by the citizens. The approach of 
the motor trucks in each case was made known 
by blowing of bugles. Considerable rivalry was 
engendered over the campaign, and attics, cellars 
and other storage places were ransacked for 
material. 

* * * 

THE BuLoreDEL Donovan Lumber Mills, of 
Bellingham, Wash., has always taken a keen 
interest in the civic development ‘of the com- 
munities in which it operates. Recently at 
Alger, Wash., the people organized the Alger 
Improvement Club, and decided to erect a com- 
munity building. "The club prepared plans for 
a building and aie the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills for prices on the lumber. Acting in 
behalf of the concern, J. J. Donovan, vice 
president, donated two acres of land for.a com- 
munity park and a site for the community 
building.. Then on his own account he donated 
the lumber for the building. In appreciation 
of this generosity and public spirit of the con- 
cern and of Mr. Donovan the elub adopted reso- 
lutions thanking the company and its vice presi- 
dent. 

* * * 

Over 500 busy workmen are rushing 500 
houses to completion for the birds of Ottawa, 
Que., in answer to a call for action from a retail 
concern that has organized a competition with 
cash prizes. Builders must not be over 16 
years of age while they have the choice of the 
plans of an architect or can let their specimens 
just grow. That the work is a good thing for 
all concerned will be very readily conceded as 
the boys will have great interest in the feathery 
citizens who will inhabit the new dwellings. 
At the same time many of the a may acquire 
a liking for building and designing. As 
Canada’s greatest need today is more homes, 
trained mechanics to build them and good men 
to design ‘them will both be a valuable asset 
to the Dominion. 
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Actual and Prospective Building Operations 


OMAHA STAGES BUILDING SHOW 


Omauna, Nes., April 25.—Omaha’s Complete 
Building Show held in the Municipal Auditorium 
the week of April 18 was nothing short of a 
complete success, judging by the optimism 
shown by the exhibitors, who are, generally speak- 
ing, exceptionally well satisfied with the num- 
ber of prospects they have lined up as a result 
of talking with the visitors at the booths. Some 
of the concerns exhibiting felt and flax linings, 
tar paper, and other building accessories in 
many cases did an appreciable volume of busi- 
ness, 


The lumber concerns of Omaha jointly put on 
a handsome picture show. Here they showed 
the Long-Bell reel ‘‘From Tree to Trade.’’ 
This was followed by the comedy reel ‘‘One 
Week,’’ a. fetching takeoff on the mail order 
houses. It was a reel with absolutely Charlie 
Chaplin qualities, of a young couple spending 
their honeymoon setting up a house that came 
to them by express, ready cut and fitted. They 
got the parts mixed, and had other little griefs 
which approached a climax when 
the first wind storm began to spin 
the house around like a top, and 
reached a real climax when a train 
ran thru it while they were moving 
it across the tracks to another lot. 

The Dodds Lumber Co., of 
Omaha, used an entire booth to 
show flooring exclusively. They 
showed everything from pine to oak, 
and from hard maple to mulberry 
finishing. ; 

M. A. Disbrow & Co., of Omaha, 
manufacturers of doors and sash, 
had an attractive booth got up 
in the form of a modern kitchen, 
showing built-in cabinets, in white 
enamel; also complete kitchenette 
electrical equipment and fixtures 
furnished by one of the leading 
electrical supply houses. 

The Adams & Kelley Co. exhibit- 
ed doors and sash, a modern kitchen 
cabinet and a perfect miniature 
bungalow which, according to the 
company, could be duplicated for 
$7,200. 

Schuler & Carey, Omaha builders, 
featured a miniature house and a 
guessing contest in which visitors 
were invited to furnish an ap- 
propriate naine for a painting of a 
contractor in distress before the 
wrath of a husband and wife who seemed to be 
not entirely pleased with a set of plans. 

Temple McFayden, another builder, featured 
a beautiful miniature home with surrounding 
lawn, driveways, and even a diminutive auto- 
mobile in the driveway. 

All in all the show was artistic and attractive. 
Brick and stucco people arranged tasteful ex- 
hibits, and the house furnishing people were on 
the ground with attractive displays. 

Lumbermen in their booths pointed out to 
visitors that the actual lumber bill for a home 
right now would be 40 percent less than a year 
ago. 





MUCH CONSTRUCTION WORK BEGUN 

WasuineTon, D. C., April 25.—Since April, 
construction work involving a total investment 
of about $2,000,000 has been started in Wash- 
ington. As in other communities, builders here 
are finding that they can now rely on delivery 
of materials. Contractors do not expect fur- 
ther important reductions in costs due to lower 
freight rates, should provision be made for 
them. They figure that as the demand for ma- 
terials increases the prices at the mills are 
certain to stiffen somewhat and thus probably 
offset any reduction in freight rates. 

While some builders are still a bit fearful 
of the effect of the Supreme Court decision up- 
holding by five to four the constitutionality of 


Line of built-in work displayed by M. A. 


the Ball rent law, that decision at least has 
had the effect of stabilizing conditions and let- 
ting both the landlord and the tenant know 
where they stand. 

Unless reénacted, the Ball law will expire in 
October, and local realtors are hoping it will 
not be extended. Senator Ball already has in- 
troduced a resolution to extend the life of this 
measure, but only time will tell how other sena- 
tors and representatives feel about it. 





—os~ 


MUCH BUILDING IN PROSPECT 


DENVER, CoLo., April 25.—Denver lumber deal- 
ers are beginning to see the silver. lining in the 
cloud of business depression. Ground was 
broken this week for the first unit of the $1,000,- 
000 Presbyterian Hospital, funds for which 
were subscribed in a Statewide drive a year ago, 
and excavation was started for a $300,000 apart- 
ment house. There are other evidences of a de- 
cided spurt in the building industry in Denver 
in the near future. 

Harry R. Miller, chairman of an executive 





plete Bullding Show. 


committee chosen by the Denver Master Build- 
ers’ Association to conduct the association’s 
open shop fight against carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, plasterers, lathers and building labor- 
ers because these six crafts declined to accept 
wage reductions authorized by the Colorado In- 
dustrial Commission, asserts contracts for build- 
ing projects aggregating $2,000,000 will be let 
in the next few weeks. He adds that an addi- 
tional $3,000,000 worth of business is being 
held up, pending the stabilizing of labor and ma- 
terial costs. 

Officials of the six unions involved in the open 
shop fight assert the master builders are not 
achieving any marked progress, but the em- 
ployers declare the success of their fight is prac- 
tically assurred. 





LARGE STRUCTURES UNDER WAY 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 23.—While the 
San Francisco building season is not opening 
up as rapidly as it should at this time of year, 
there are a number of large structures in course 
of erection. Quite a number of wood dwellings 
are being erected in the western part of the 
city. Several of the real estate concerns will 
erect houses for sale in outlying districts. Re- 
adjustments in wages of mechanics engaged in 
the building trades are being made. When this 
labor situation is cleared up and the banks show 
evidence of sufficient interest in the housing 





Disbrow & Co. at Omaha Com- 


problem to encourage building loans, there will 
be a marked increase in construction activities, 
Building and loan associations are doing their 
part in the building campaign. The striking 
painters have returned to work and there are 
indications that labor will be more efficient in 
future. The erection of 15 and 16-story office 
structures such as the Commercial Union Build- 
ing and the Alexander Building, on Montgomery 
Street, indicates that capital has confidence in 
the growth of San Francisco. The State Build- 
ing, on McAllister Street in the Civic Center, 
now under construction, represents a big invest- 
ment. While the housing problem in general is 
far from being solved, the progress made since 
Jan. 1 is encouraging. 





SLOWS UP STATE BUILDING PROGRAM 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 25.—A request has 
been made of State institutions which have 
building programs authorized by the legislature 
that they postpone the work until more money 
can be obtained by the State to pay the ex- 
penses. One-half of the amount ap- 
' propriated was to be available April 
1 for building programs, but be- 
cause the projects have been post- 
poned none of this has been paid. 
All money available April 1 will 
be paid only as building progresses 
and the State probably will be able 
to meet the payments if they are 
distributed over a considerable 
length of time. 
The following institutions have 
considerable authorized building 
programs: The Central Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane, with an 
appropriation of $350,000 for new 
buildings and additional appropria- 
tions for repairs; the Village for 
Epileptics at Newcastle received 
_@n appropriation of $225,000 for 
buildings and a number of smaller 
appropriations; the State Sani- 
tarium at Rockville received a 
building appropriation of $100,- 
000 and additional for equipment 
and repairs. An appropriation of 
$300,000 was also made for the re- 
moval of the reformatory and this 
will be drawn on within a short 
time, the amount to be paid from 
the proceeds of the sale of the old 
institution, of which $100,000 has 
been received by the State. In ad- 
dition to these items, fair sized appropriations 
were made for nearly every institution, for re- 
pairs and equipment. 








‘‘OWN HOME’’ SHOW WILL BE LARGER 

Cincinnati, Onto, April 25.—The ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home’? exhibition to be held in Cin- 
cinnati May 21 to 28 promises to be much larger 
than last year. Interest is growing daily. So 
far two national lumber associations have ar- 
ranged to take part in the exhibit and several 
others have indicated their intention to do so. 
Those that have completed arrangements are the 
Southern Pine Association and the California 
Redwood Association. District No. 1 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers is 
codperating with the management, and several 
of the members will have exhibits. A number of 
manufacturers of wood building materials will 
also make exhibits. The lumber section will be 
much more extensive than at last year’s show. 





FOR MORE ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 25.—A number of 
interesting features relative to better homes will 
be included in the ‘‘ Better Homes’’ program of 
the Chicago Art Institute, to be given in 
Tomlinson Hall, May 3, 4, 5 and 6, under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis Real Estate Board. 
Illustrations of architectural drawings collected 
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Reported From Many Sections of the Country 


by the Illinois chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, and lectures by Ross Crane, archi- 
tect and authority on interior and exterior dec- 
orations, will be among the features. In one of 
his talks on ‘‘ How to Furnish and Decorate the 
Home,’’ Mr. Crane will use a portable room to 
show the principles of color and design as em- 
bodied in the furnishing and decoration of the 
room. In another of his talks Mr. Crane will 
‘deal with the subjects of ‘‘Art in Industry’’ 
and ‘‘From the Eyebrows Up,’’ illustrating his 
talk with crayon sketches. 


BUILDING SIXTY HOUSES 


VANCOUVER, B. C., April 23.—The Dominion 
Construction Co. has begun work on sixty resi- 
dences at Ioco, Burrard Inlet, for employces 
of the Imperial Oil Co. The houses, which have 
been contracted for by individuals will cost 
about $3,000 each. 





NOw IS TIME TO BUILD 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 25.—Now is the time 
for all good men to build a home in the coun- 
try—or an apartment in the city—for that 
matter, according to Senator Charles C. Lock- 
wood, chairman of the special housing investiga- 
tion committee of the legislature. 

Having sent all the building material extor- 
tionists to jail, broken up their combines and 
forced their skyward prices back to near nor- 
mal again, Senator Lockwood feels that the 
time for building is as auspicious as the State 
can make it for its individual citizens. 

Falling prices and 


HOME CONSTRUCTION INCREASING 


SPoKANE, WAsH., April 23.—Home construc- 
tion here is on the increase. This week ground 
was broken for the ten 5-room bungalows to 
sell from $3,500 to $4,500 announced by Paul A. 
Schedler, local real estate man, two weeks ago. 
These are houses that last year would have 
sold at from $5,000 to $6,000 and are in the 
Audubon Park district of the city which has 
sewer and water and commands a splendid view 
of the city and of Fort George Wright but 
where lots have sold very cheaply. A great 
many people have bought lots in this section 
recently and, counting the above, fifty homes 
are under construction ranging from. temporary 
2 and 3-room affairs, practically shacks in some 
cases, to modest but substantial homes. 


PLAN BUILDING EXPOSITION 


CLEVELAND,. OHIO, April 25.—Lumber inter- 
ests in the Cleveland district, thru the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, are preparing 
for their part in the proposed building expost- 
tion, to be conducted under the auspices of the 
Builders’ Exchange and allied and civic or- 
ganizations next fall. The exposition will mark 
the opening of the Cleveland Public Hall. It 
will serve as a historic feature, in connection 
with the 125th anniversary of the founding otf 
the city, by displaying examples of building 
development, from log cabins to present con- 
struction. It will serve, mainly, as an incentive 
to the rent payer to throw off the yoke of tne 
landlord, and own and build his home. 





try. It is estimated that between 2,500 and 
3,000 men, women and children depend upon 
this plant for a living. Superintendent J. R. 
Sweeney announced today that orders were 
sufficient to resume operations on a large scale, 
after a period of idleness lasting a week. 
Renewal of building operations is giving em- 
ployment to many artisans and unskilled labor- 
ers who were out of work during the winter 
months. Building Inspector Butler reports 
no let-up in the number of permits which are 
being issued daily for the construction of dwell- 
ings, garages, factories and apartment houses. 





WORK WORTH $3,000,000 PLANNED 

Mount VerNoN, N. Y., April 25.—More than 
$3,000,000 worth of new buildings will be 
erected in Westchester County this year and it 
is expected that work will be started as soon as 
the dissension between the employers’ associa- 
tion and union men over the question of wages 
has been settled. Already a number of carpen- 
ters, masons and other mechanies have agreed 
to a cut of $1 a day in their wages, so as to 
bring down the cost of building. 


OIL CREATES BUILDING BOOM 

Ex Dorapo, Ark., April 25.—The finding of 
oil here has probably given this town the lead of 
any town in the country when it comes to a build- 
ing boom. Along with the oil men, developers, 
drillers and crews,.and with both the necessary 
and unnecessary hangers-on, came a host of lum- 
ber dealers. Since the big rush has worn off, 
the business has set- 
tled down until now 








the availability of 
labor make building 
advisable, for one 
thing, he says. The 
exemptio9®’ of new 
buildings from taxa- 
tion for ten years is 
another reason. The 
fact that-mortgages at 
the present time are 
excellent investments 
is a third reason, while 
the fact that the emergency rent laws are not 
applied to new buildings make a fourth and 
last inducement. 

In New York City, according to Senator 
Lockwood, the convictions, the lifting of the 
restraining hand and the laws for encourage- 
ment of building have meant a spurt in con- 
struction during the last few months. ‘‘A tre- 
mendous amount of construction is not only 
planned, but is actually under way, because of 
all these things,’’ says Senator Lockwood. 

Any expectation that the committee’s investi- 
gation into savings banks and insurance com- 
panies would lead to a financial scandal is 
doomed by the statement of Senator Lockwood. 
All the committee is seeking to do by this in- 
vestigation, he declares, is to give the public 
facts as to the advantages of investment in 
mortgages; the availability of mortgage money 
and possible legislation for the releasing of 
more money for the mortgage market. 


—_—om 


EXPECT VERY BUSY SUMMER 

MosiLE, Awa., April 25.—Building opera- 
tions in Mobile and nearby cities and towns 
are increasingly active since spring set in, and 
reports current in building circles are that this 
will be the busiest summer in that respect of 
any since the beginning of the world war. New 
projects started, or announced to be started at 
an early date include a $100,000 public school 
building at Dothan; potato warehouse at Pine 
Hill; building for cement works at Loxley, 
across the bay from Mobile; 2-story office 
building for Munson Steamship Co., just com- 
pleted; Murnan Shipbuilding Corporation near- 

ng. completion of forty wooden barges. 
onstruction work on four or five frame 





cottages began in Mobile last week, and it is ‘ 


stated that’ contracts for as many more will 
be awarded during the present week. 





A Square Block of Houses Nearing Completion in Kansas City, Mo. 


A company now being incorporated, will di- 
rect the activities of the exposition. Meanwhile 
a committee of representatives of the building 
industry will proceed with the tentative pro- 
gram. The committee will include: J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary, the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers; W. T. Rossiter, general man- 
ager, the Cleveland Builders Supply Co.; Ralph 
P. Stoddard, manager, the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America; Aivin 
O. Preyer, manager building supplies depart- 
ment, the Goff-Kirby Co.; G. A. Rutherford, 
G. 8S. Milner, A. C. Smith. 


GREAT BOOM EXPECTED 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 25.—The Mar- 
quette Lumber Co. reports that activity in 
Grand Rapids building has been most pro- 
nounced, and altho much of the work is still 
in the tentative stage, when spring is well under 
way this city will witness the greatest build- 
ing boom in its history. ‘‘It is certain,’’ says 
the lumber company, ‘‘that those caught in the 
late housing shortage will not permit themselves 
to be in the same position again. With a few 
exceptions, the bulk of our business is in 
me@ium priced, modern homes. Many who have 
been waiting for prices to fall now realize that 
this is the time to build.’’ 


BUILDING REVIVAL EXPECTED 


RICHMOND, VA., April 25.—Revival of build- 
ing operations will be augmented this morning 
by the employment of between 600 and 70U 
men at the Richmond Cedar Works, when that 
plant resumes full operations. Reports from 
many quarters indicate that the employment 
situation is gradually coming back to normal. 

Opening of the ‘‘Cedar Works’’ is weleome 
news to thousands of Richmonders whose liveli- 








hood -depends on that “‘world’s largest’’ indus- * 


~ there are sixteen to 
twenty retail yards in 
the town with stocks 
ranging from three to 
twenty-five carloads or 
“more of lumber on 
hand. At this time ap- 
proximately 225 resi- 
dences are under con- 
struction, ranging 
from a 3-room house 
to a palatial home of twelve or fourteen rooms. 
Also under construction are seven or eight apart- 
ments ranging in size from four to six families. 
The majority of this construction is of frame. 
Contemplated contracts to be let are for two 
hotels of seven and nine stories in size re- 
spectively. Aside from this a large amount of 
lumber is being used in the construction of 
derricks and camps on the drilling sites. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK RESUMING 


Pine Buiurr, Ark., April 25.—Permits for 
new buildings and improveménts that will cost 
more than $150,000 have been issued by City 
Engineer J. H. Guest, which shows a big re- 
sumption of construction work in Pine Bluff. 
A large percentage of these permits are for 
residences to cost between $3,000 and $6,000 
and most of them have already been completed, 
while’ practically all others are now under con- 
struction. 


HOME EXPOSITION OPENS 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., April 26—The first Own 
Your Home Exposition ever held in St. Louis 
opened yesterday afternoon at the Coliseum 
under auspicious circumstances, despite a cer- 
tain unreadiness and the handicap of inclement 
weather. The show will continue thruout the 
week, being open afternoon and evening. A 
band concert will be given at both sessions, 
and 5-minute talks will be made by leading 
citizens on the subject of home building and 
home ‘ownership. 

The exposition is given under the auspices of 
the Building Industries Association of St. Louis, 
and the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange is 
taking an active part in making it a great 
success. 

Last night the formal opening took place 
after the first band concert, the principal ad- 
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dress being made by Adolph Boeckeler, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
and chairman of the executive committee of the 
exposition. Mr. Boeckeler said it was deter- 
mined to make the affair an annual feature 
of the city’s activities. He pointed out the ery- 
ing need for homes which exists here and else- 
where, and showed how expositions of this kind 
will help the public generally in arranging 
their plans and making all the preparations for 
building their own homes. He announced that 
there would be a drawing held every evening 
during the week, the prizes being a building 
lot, materials for the construction of a 6-room 
house, and a heating plant for the house. 

The first drawing, which was held last night, 
was for the complete bill of lumber for the 
6-room house, and was given by the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange. The winning number 
was 1007, and was held by F. H. Cantrell, a 
railway clerk, living at 3892 Hartford Street. 

Chairman Boeckeler then introduced Lieut.- 
Gov. Hiram J. Lloyd, who made a short but 
incisive talk, in which he emphasized the bene- 
fits to be derived from expositions of this char- 
acter, and the desirability of home owning in 
general. 

The committee in charge of the exposition 
have arranged a miniature city in the Coliseum, 
laid out in streets, fantastically named, with 
booths operated by exhibitors taking the place 
of houses. The whole scheme is a comprehen- 
sive one—starting in at a booth where one may 
select a home site, arrange for financing the 
building, and proceed in orderly fashion from 
one stage to another until the home is built 
and equipped thruout with all the latest ac- 
cessories, even to the furniture for the lawn. 

On Thrift Street are shown many attractive 
types of small homes which may be built on 
a reasonable basis of cost. This includes many 
prize houses drawn by leading architects of 
the country in a national contest, and there is 
a wide variety to choose from—from the simple 
bungalow to the most ambitious and costly 
dwelling one could desire. 

The booth of the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange has a conspicuous place on ‘‘Hone 
Terrace,’’ its principal attraction being the 
cypress bungalow loaned by the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association. This stands 
on a raised platform and is proving a center 
of interest to all in attendance. Specimens of 
finished woods are arranged around the en- 
closure in a most attractive fashion. On tables 
placed for the purpose there is a wide variety 
of literature pertaining to building, including 
folders and circulars of building plans, and 
booklets of all kinds filled with valuable infor- 
mation for the prospective builder. 





SEEK TAX EXEMPTION LAW 

ATLANTA, Ga., April 25.—In order to stimu- 
late home building in Savannah and to start 
renewed activity along this line, the directors 
of the Savannah Builders’ Exchange at a re- 
cent meeting decided to petition the Georgia 
State legislature at its next session to enact 
law exempting improvements to real estate for 
dwelling purposes from taxation for a period 
of five years. The proposed measure will be 
patterned after the New Jersey law which be- 
came operative last September. 





BUILDING SHOW SUCCESSFUL 


New York, April 25.—There has been a large 
sale of prize-winning plans from the National 
Small House Competition which was held this 
year. in connection with the Own Your Home 
Exposition, which will close two wonderfully 
successful weeks on Saturday night. 

Models of the twenty-nine prize-winning plans 
in lumber, brick and stucco line the armory 
floor, which has been transformed into an ani- 
mated municipality. The interest in the New 
York exposition has been so far beyond all 
expectations that numerous improvements have 
been made daily in the exhibits and will con- 
tinue until the closing night. 

It is noteworthy, that the largest single model 
in the armory is that of a house built entirely 
of lumber, which has attracted wide attention. 
Estimates on the prize-winning plans, models of 





which are shown at the show, range from $5,400 
to $10,000, based on the latest figures on costs 
of labor and materials. , ? 





MAKES BUILDING PERMIT RECORD 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 25.—Out of seven- 
ty-one leading cities in sixteen southern States 
and the District of Columbia, there were more 
building permits issued in Birmingham in 
March than any of the others, with the excep- 
tion of Baltimore, St. Louis, Washington and 
Houston. 

Conviction that building materials are sub- 
stantially lower than last year and readiness 
of contractors to make definite and ironclad 
bids on building are credited with having much 
to do with Birmingham’s remarkable home build- 
ing pace. Among the reduction in building ma- 
terials in Birmingham, the following are listed: 
Last July Present Price 

$ 2.00 $ 1.75 


See eae ote tne She ae x 

ONG ois irik alos Cee we ees 5.50 3.40 
ARG -.s 5.05s.0 aa eas awe eS 2.00 1.60 
jg 1 ee eae eae ge ae 23.00 18.50 


These are for car lots delivered in Birming- 
ham. The cement is per barrel and the plaster 
per ton. The average reduction in these ma- 
terials since last July is 25 percent. 





URGES PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 

KenosHa, Wis., April 27.—At a conference 
held here last night on home building, R. B. 
Goodman, of Marinette, urged the local build- 
ing material men to join in a codperative pub- 
licity campaign to tell the public the actual facts 
as to costs of building. He made the sugges- 
tion that the publicity could be backed up by a 
special organization which might be called a 
‘‘Home Building Council’’ with a competent 


at the naval base. So a meeting has just been 
held by the Chamber of Commerce, to which 
were invited all wouldbe house owners as well as 
the contractors. Every citizen interested in the 
housing shortage was asked to submit a plan 
for better housing, a plan which would not only 
afford homes at easy terms but would not de- 
part from the ideal type of bungalow or cottage 
which is most suited to Honolulu. 

Also a new realty association has been started 
with a capital of $500,000, not yet all paid in, 
which will try to build homes of a better type 
in the residential districts, to cost around $7,000. 
Its promoters believe that they can put homes 
on the market at a profit and still sell at prices 
less than those usually asked. F. D. Lowrey, 
president of Lewers & Cooke, the largest lum- 


- ber importers, is vice president of this new or- 


ganization. 
Lumber Gets Cheaper; Building Costs Go Up 


Visits to the lumber firms in Honolulu develop 
the fact that there seems to be plenty of lum- 
ber coming in, nor have the freight rates any- 
thing to do with the increased price. Freight 
drops and there is a fall in the price of lumber, 
yet building costs go up. This is partly due to 
labor, as there is a great shortage of trained 
carpenters and the Orientals who have been 
working for very little are now well along in 
the wake of all others in demanding successful 
wage increases. 


Imports of Lumber Greatly Increased 


That a great deal more lumber is coming in 
now is evidenced by the customs reports for the 
last year, there being imported in 1918 and 1919 
about 40,000,000 feet, while in 1920 there was 
brought in 52,000,000 feet. In June, 1919, 
2,897,000 feet was imported, while in June, 1920, 
5,651,000 feet arrived. The total value of im- 
ports for 1920 in 








planks, shingles, shooks 
ete. was $4,510,281, and 
the citizens of Honolulu 
feel that with the new 
capital that is to be put 
into the building busi- 
ness, the desire of many 
of the sugar employees 
to salt away some of 
their wonderful last 
year’s bonuses in invest- 
ments in homes, and the 
increase in _ business 


A group of houses under ——— -. Morningside Park, Kansas City, which calls for shooks, 
ssouri. 


officer at its head who could advise intending 
builders. This would be in the nature of a 
public service office where anyone could obtain 
advice about financing plans, find help in getting 
builders’ estimates and secure assistance thru 
consultation. Mr. Goodman said: 

In spite of the diminishing natural resources, the 
continual increasing distance of the supply and 
the increased rates of transportation affecting the 
cost of all building materials, these materials have 
taken their full share of the reaction in prices, and 
if building labor has also taken its full share of 
this reaction. in this community it is safe to say 
that the cost of home building has reached a level 
at which it presents a safe, long time investment 
and it is the only method by which the individual 
can escape paying high rents. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS IN HAWAII 

Hono.uuu, T. H., March 10.—The same build- 
ing shortage which is so evident thruout the 
States is forcing rents up in Honolulu and lim- 
iting the business development of the city, as 
many big concerns refuse to order out more 
men, there simply not being room for them. 
Added to this, the Islands have recently begun 
an extensive tourist campaign and are advertis- 
ing their climate and scenic wonders all over the 
globe without being able to furnish any visiting 
tourists with houses when they come. An asser- 
tion of these facts is usually met with the state- 
ment that there is plenty of hotel space, but 
many tourists neither like nor can afford 
elaborate hotel arrangements for several months. 

Public feeling was really aroused, however, 
when the naval authorities at Pearl Harbor sent 
a cablegram to the Navy Department advising 
that no more mechanics be sent to the naval sta- 
tion, due to the lack of housing facilities. This 
will undoubtedly slow down the work to be done 





the 1920 figure will be 
raised at least 50 per- 
cent during this present year. 

Most of the contractors report that all of the 
work done since the new year and all of their 
present estimates are on a credit basis extend- 
ing over five years. The City Mill Co. has not 
had one: single cash contract since just before 
Christmas. Many of the other firms are espe- 
cially advertising for credit business since many 
of the employees of the Planters’ Association— 
men getting $35 to $45 a week—realize that 
bonuses like those of last year will probably 
never come again and are putting their modest 
present bonuses year by year into what shall 
be an investment. 





BRICK PRICES ARE REDUCED 


New Orueans, La., April 26.—President 
Fred W. Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co., today announced that his company has re- 
duced the price of building brick, effective at 
once, from $19.50 to $15 a thousand. On March 
1 last the company had made a sharp cut ,in 
brick prices, which with the present reduction 
makes a total cut of $10 from the prices that 
prevailed in February. 





HOPE LABOR WILL BE SENSIBLE 


LovmsvILLE, Ky., April 25.—A conference of 
lumbermen, labor, and general building interests 
was held at the Louisville Board of Trade today, 
to discuss plans for improving building opera- 
tions in Louisville, it being hoped that labor 
will take a sensible attitude, and stand for a 
cut in wages. 
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LABOR TAKES REDUCTIONS AT MANY POINTS 


SAYS BUILDING MATERIAL COSTS HIGH 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 25.—Walter P. Van 
Hoven, business agent of the New Orleans Car- 
penters’ union, precipitated a lively controversy 
last week by charges that the high cost of build- 
ing is due to the retention of building material 
prices at close to war time levels, and not to 
high wages paid the building trades, as has been 
stated frequently. Said he: 

With 1914 prices as base or 100 percent, general 
commodities were at 272 and building materials 
were at 341 in May of 1920. That was the peak. 
General commodities have fallen to 177 and building 
materials to 239. Why did building materials go up 
much more and come down much less than general 
commodities? Lumber is the only gene material 
that shows a reduction from the peak in any 
proper proportion to the general reduction of whole- 
sale prices. 

He also intimated that combinations might 
have something to do with local prices for 
cement. Several local dealers in building ma- 
terials answered the Von Hoven charges, citing 
their costs and expenses to support their asser- 
tions that no unreasonable profit margin was 
exacted, quoting comparative figures to show 
the decline of building material prices ete. 
‘*During the last year,’’ one dealer concluded, 
‘everything has fallen in price but labor.’’ 
Said another: ‘‘I want to point out that there 
is another factor than dollars and cents to be 
reckoned with. It is inefficiency, and almost 
every employer of labor is today in greater or 
lesser degree, a victim of it.’’ 





.ANNOUNCE VOLUNTARY REDUCTION 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 25.—Tired ot 
idling, the building trades mechanics of Bing- 
hamton have announced a voluntary reduction 
in the wage scales and as a result a building 
revival has apparently started in this city. The 
structural iron workers have come down from 
$1 an hour to 87 cents, and the sheet metal 
workers from 85 cents to their charter scale of 
75 eents an hour. 

Commenting on the situation, a leading Bing- 
hamton contractor says: 

Intelligent workers soon convince themselves by 
experience that there is no such thing as an ab- 
solute demand for any product. Demand varies 
always ar, with the price. Let high wages 
put the cost of building beyond the means of the 
average man and carpenter, painter and bricklayer 
must content themselves with part time work. 

Trade unions, in making voluntary reductions 
find takers for their work by following the plan of 
the shopkeeper who marks down goods so as to 
move his stock. Both help the prospects of an 
early revival of business in general. 


VOLUNTARILY REDUCE WAGES 
Fort Waynk, Inp., April 25.—Announcement 
was made this week that the bricklayers of 
Fort Wayne had voluntarily reduced their 
wages 15 cents on the hour. The former wage 
scale for bricklayers here was $1.25 an hour. 
Building material companies report that an 
average reduction of 35 cents an hour has been 
registered in all lines of building materials 
since a year ago. It is expected that consider- 
able building will be done in Fort Wayne and 

neighboring towns after the first of May. 


CONTRACTORS ADOPT AMERICAN PLAN 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 25.—Practically all 
the building contractors of Evansville have 
adopted the so-called ‘‘American plan,’’ or 
open shop plan and will continue it the remain- 
der of the year, at least, from present indica- 
tions. The carpenters, bricklayers and shect 
metal workers of the city, who went out on a 
strike on April 1, following the announcement 
of the contractors that the wages of the workers 
would be cut 20 percent under the wage agree- 
ment of last year, have agreed to submit their 
case to a board of arbitration and pending the 
finding of the board the men have returncd to 
work. Under the terms of the agreement the 
workers are to have their wages cut not less 
than 10. percent nor more than 20 percent. The 
finding of the board appointed to settle the 
proposition will not be made public for some 
time. . Painters, plumbers and many other 
building trades of the city who were cut 20 
percent in their wages on April 1, and who re-’ 








fused to accept the cut offered by the con- 
tractors and who also refused to submit their 
ease to arbitration, will have no further oppor- 
tunity to talk over their differences with the 
contractors, it is announced, for on Monday 
of this week the contractors declared they would 
employ non-union and union men alike and 
run strictly an open shop. 

Now that the wage scale in Evansville is set- 
tled for this year at least, the contractors are 
of the opinion that building operations should 
pick up and move right ahead. The contractors 
say they will be able to get all the skilled work- 
ers they want under the open shop basis. Con- 
struction work has been dragging here since 
April 1 but it is believed that by May 1 a 
good many jobs will be started or well under 
way. Contractors in other towns in southern 
Indiana have recently declared for the open 
shop. 





LABOR TAKES REDUCTIONS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 25.—The im- 
portant incident in building circles this week 
besides an increased showing of permits was the 
amicahle agreement entered into between the 
building contractors and the bricklayers’ union, 
making $1 instead of $1.10 the wage scale ef- 
fective May 1. The building trades, except the 
plumbers and electrical workers, are now ‘‘all 
set’’ for the new season as far as working con- 
ditions are concerned, and those contemplating 
building are now ready to go forward with 
confidence. , 





TO MAKE LOWER WAGES EFFECTIVE 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 25.—Compared 
with what has been going on, what building is 
now under way seems considerable, but it is 
still sadly below requirements. That labor is 
the main cause of this is apparently proved by 
the fact that in the smaller suburbs, where 
labor is independent and wages have naturally 
found a lower level, there is a very encouraging 
amount of business going on, Last week notice 
was given by some of the unions that they 
will strike if a cut in wages is put into effect 
on May 1. The answer of the employers appar- 
ently is that they will insist on the new lower 
scale which has been tentatively agreed to by 
some of the unions, and by some members of 
practically all kinds of employees on building 
work. 

Apparently in éxpectation of difficulties along 
this line, a coalition of all employers’ organ- 
izations in the building trades was effected last 
week at a special meeting of the Master Build- 
ers’ Exchange. This was accomplished by a 
resolution to amalgamate with the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, which includes 
most of the general contractors in the city. 
The new organization will combine both names, 
and some time this week, probably, an election 
of officers from both old organizations will be 
held. A meeting of the committee of ‘‘23’? 
was held last week at the offices of the Master 
Carpenters Co., at which time representatives 
of all the building trades renewed their pledge 
to put into effect the wage scales recommended 
by the committee of ‘‘23,’’ and to announce 
to their employees that the lower wage scales 
would go into effect May 1. A meeting of all 
employers in the building trades is to be held at 
the Builders’ Exchange on April 26, to receive 
reports of conditions and the activities of the 
committee. 

At a meeting of the organized builders of the 
lower anthracite coal regions of the State held 
yesterday it was announced that the cessation 
of building work in that section was at an end, 
and that men were applying for work at the 
lower wages. The builders came out flatly for 
the open shop, anf announced that all strikers 
who had not returned to work by April 27, 
would be considered discharged. Over in New 
Jersey, altho more building is going on there 
than here, the housing situation is so bad that 
Gov. Edwards is seriously considering calling 
the legislature into special session to deal with 
the housing situation. 


REFUSE TO CONSIDER CLOSED SHOP 

MempuHis, TENN., April 26.—Contractors 
identified with the Memphis Builders Exchange 
have declared for the open shop in the building 
trades in Memphis. The union men offered to 
accept a reduction of 10 percent in wages if 
the contractors would recognize the closed shop 


but the contractors have declined even to con-~ 


sider this proposition. There are plenty of non- 
union men in Memphis to take care of construe- 
tion work at present and there is therefore 
comparatively little interference with building 
operations as a result of the strike of union men, 
about fifteen hundred strong, which became 
effective April 1. ; 


ADVOCATE OPEN SHOP PLAN 


CLEVELAND, OuHIo, April 25.—Recent devel- 
opments in the construction industry here are 
causing lumbermen to lean more and more toward 
the open shop system of operation in this branch 
of the industry. It is not unlikely as a result of 
these developments that lumber interests will 
join the local group of the American Plan As- 
sociation, as individuals. 

Building operations of all kinds have been 
rushed by contractors thru the latter part of 
April, in expectation of a walkout by building 
trades labor. The Building Trades Employers’ 
Association has decided to start operating May 
1 on a 20 percent reduction in wages, and labor 
is equally firmly opposed to accepting any re- 
duction. Already carpenters have decided to 
strike, since their wages were cut from $1.25 
to 90 cents, following a walkout on a theater 
contractor where a jurisdictional dispute arose. 

This attitude of labor is expected to have 
additional influence upon the lumber branch of 
the construction industry in endorsing the open 
shop here, and the move is further substantiated 
by the announcement of a prominent real estate 
operator of Detroit and Cleveland, who is close- 
ly associated with the lumber trade here, that 
in Detroit, an open shop town, a 2-family house 
can be built for $8,100, while the-lowest figure 
in Cleveland is $9,500 for the same project, 
the difference in cost being due almost entircly 
to labor. Moreover, this operator points out, 
lumber has deflated 41 percent in the year end- 
ing April 1, while in Cleveland it has dropped 
45 percent in the same period. 





ANNOUNCE 10 PERCENT REDUCTION 

ANDERSON, IND., April 25.—Owners of plan- 
ing mills and lumber yards in Anderson and 
vicinity announced a few days ago that they 
had decided on a reduction of 10 percent in the 
wages of their employees. Foremen of the 
plants were reduced from 75 cents to 65 cents 
an hour and other laborers were reduced from 
65 to 55 cents. It is expected that building 
operations will take on new life from this time 
on. 





CARPENTERS ARBITRATE WAGE SCALE 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 26—Lumbermen 
are optimistic with developments in the con- 
struction field. Prospects continue to improve 
for additional building work while residence 
and other smaller structures, using considerable 
lumber, are being started in large numbers. 
Following the recent reduction of about 25 ver- 
cent in building labor wages and 20 percent in 
those of masons and bricklayers, negotiations 
with carpenters for a wage reduction have 
reached the point of arbitration. On Tuesday 


-John H. Manschot, arbitrator in the contro- 


versy between the carpenter contractors and 
the journeymen carpenters, rendered his de- 
cision. He held that the employers can not 
pay the employees $1 an hour and by so do- 
ing meet their competitors on fair and even 
terms; that a wage of 85 cents an hour is a 
fair and equitable remuneration under existing 
conditions and circumstances. Approximately 
850 union carpenters are affected by the de- 
cision, while it is expected that about double 
that number of non-union men will be affected 
in some measure at least. 
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More Than Two Hundred Lumbermen in F orty-Four 
States Send Their Interpretations of Freak Order 


Queer things happen in the lumber business. 
For instance if, after a firm receiving a 
puzzling order, together with over two hun- 
dred lumbermen situated in forty-four States, 

lus the editorial staff of the AMERICAN 

UMBERMAN, had agreed upon its meaning, 
you suddenly found that the customer had 
something entirely different in mind, 
wouldn’t it administer something of a shock? 
**We’ll tell the world so,’’—but read on and 
get the whole story. 

The question ‘‘ Would you know how to fill 
this order?’’ printed above the reproduction 
of a freak order received by the Verhey- 
Noorthoek Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
appearing on page 43 of the April 16 issue, 
and repeated on opposite page, has been 
answered by persons connected with the lum- 
ber industry, situated in forty-four States. 
Before the ink on the April 16 issue was dry 
replies began to come in, first singly, then by 
dozens, until finally scores were received in 
every mail. The question has been answered 
in prose and in poetry. It has been answered 
by officials of great lumber companies and by 
stenographers in small retail offices, with all 
the intervening classes numerously repre- 
sented. Some of the replies have been fault- 
lessly typed on embossed or engraved letter- 
heads, and some have been scribbled in pencil 
on scraps of waste paper. The author of the 
freak order has been variously ‘‘sized up’’ 
as a Hollander, ‘‘Dutchman,’’ Swede, Nor- 
wegian, Dane, German, Frenchman, French- 
Canadian, ‘‘Wop’’—and one writer was sure 
that he is a Mexican. The time required to 
decipher the order, as given by different cor- 
respondents, varied from one minute to half 
a@ day. 

Quite a number of lumbermen have as- 
serted that, in these days of scarcity of orders 
they feel entirely competent to read and to 
fill orders written even in Chinese or Sanscrit. 
In fact, the avidity with which lumbermen 
have pounced upon even a second-hand order 
suggests that they are ‘‘bituminous from 
long deprivation,’’ as Mark Twain makes one 
of his characters say—an old plainsman fond 
of using long words without regard to their 
fitness. A Pacific coast lumberman doubt- 
less expresses the sentiment of many besides 
himself in the following words: ‘‘The fellow 
who got that order shouldn’t kick. He should 
consider himself in luck that he gets an order 
at all. If you have around your office any 
orders for fir lumber that haven’t been filled 
because they couldn’t be deciphered just send 
them out here and we will fill them.’? 


As Interpreted by Most. 


The more or less obvious interpretation of 
the order, as originally deciphered by the 
Verhey-Noortheok company, as well as by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and at least 90 
percent of the lumbermen who have re- 
sponded, is as follows: 

How much is roll paper i g 
thin same price? Ti tice toe ane le Bg 
same price, then send thick one. If thin is cheaper, 
then send one roll thin paper for siding. 

This interpretation, however, is knocked 
into a cocked hat by the letter from the 
Verhey-Noortheok company reproduced on 
opposite page, which was received shortly before 
this issue went to press. Needless, to say, 


the information conveyed by this letter was a - 


great surprise to the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, 
as letters of congratulation had been pre- 
pared for mailing to all who had sent in the 
above solution, or who had given in their own 
words the apparent sense of the order. In 
fact, some of these letters had already been 
mailed, together with copies of the book 
‘*Resawed Fables,’’ in accordance with the 
offer printed in April 16 issue. 

American Lumberman Stands by Its Offer 

Notwithstanding the fact that ‘‘the final 
and real interpretation of the order,’’ as em- 


bodied in the Verhey-Noortheok letter, is 
entirely different from any other interpre- 
tation. received, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not purpose to disappoint any reader 
who has submitted a correct, or approxi- 
mately correct, paraphrase of the obvious 
sense of the note—whatever may have been 
in the back of the customer’s head. Copies 
of ‘‘Resawed Fables,’’ therefore, will be 
mailed to all such just as rapidly as they can 
be wrapped and addressed, unless the unex- 
pectedly large number of replies received 
exhausts the stock of books of this title on 
hand, in which case it may be necessary to 
ask the indulgence of some readers until a 
new edition can be printed or other arrange- 
ment made. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to see 
how the plain question ‘‘How much is roll 
(role) paper for -siding?’’ or the phrase 
‘*Send roll (role) paper’’ could possibly apply 
to bevel siding. However, Josh Billings once 
said that the chief difference between a man 
and a mule is that a man can change his 
mind. Possibly the man of composite nation- 
ality who penned this trick order saw fit to 
exercise that prerogative of the ‘‘so-called 
human race.’’ 


Some Interpretations Were Different 


While the great majority of the solutions 
submitted conform to the version printed in 
the first column, the minority showed consid- 
erable variety. To several the word ‘‘tin’’ 
proved a snare, in that they took it to mean 
just that. For example, an Iowa retailer 
sent the following as his interpretation: 


How much is a roll of paper for siding? Are 
— and tin the same price? If they are the same 
price, send a roll of paper. If tin is cheaper, do 
not send the roll of paper, but send tin for siding. 


This writer hopefully adds: ‘‘Trust that 
the fellow got what he wanted anyway, what- 
ever it was.’’ 


Wit, Wisdom and Humor in Comments 


Many of the interpretations submitted 
were enlivened by interesting and often 
amusing comments, some of which follow: 


Dost remember the tale of the man from Jamaica— 
His serious troubles with the use of brown paper? 
Now, your Michigan builder, transplanted from 


Sweden, 
Cares not for the color; ’tis the price he would 
cheapen. 
It’s not used for show, can be thick or be thin; 
But ~ vag ,not pay for “tig” if it costs less for 
Ty in,” 


—WALTER C. MANSFIELD, Menominee, Mich. 


CxH1caco.—In the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN of April 
16 appears a facsimile of a relic from by-gone ages ; 
i.e, an order! Not having so much as heard of 
such a thing in a decade, I nevertheless recognized 
it immediately. Asa matter of fact, if another one 
ever reaches my portals—I care not a whoop be it 
ever so intricate and expressed in fragments of all 
the future, current and dead languages—it will still 
be as clear as mud, and be filled with the utmost 
dispatch, care and precision, with all the known 
discounts allowed, and no questions asked. 

I am wondering what prompted you to confine the 
prize to lumbermen. Can it be possible that you 
are not aware that there are many outside of the 
lumbermen who would welcome an order of any sort 
or description ? 

After all, I may be classed as a lumberman, for 
the reason that on our last wedding anniversary I 
heard nod wife inform our daughter that “today is 
the anniversary of my wooden wedding.” Know- 
ing that that particular anniversary had passed, 


‘she explained to the child that every anniversary 


was a wooden wedding, due to the fact that she mar- 
ried a blockhead. I hope this may entitle me to 
admission to the lumber family. 

If I am outlawed, might I coax you into a dis- 
count of some sort for a copy of the prize? (Hope!) 

If not, I may cancel my subscription. (Threat!) 
we B. Barry, Railroad and contractors’ sup- 
plies. 

De QurEen, ArRK.—The order shown was brought 
in by a Mexican boy. It was given him by his father, 
who was also a Mexican, who could not speak or 
write English very well. The boy’s father was 
building a house and wanted to make it warmer by 
putting building paper between the walls of ceiling 
and siding. He had an idea probably that there 
were more than one grade of this kind of paper. 
He wanted the best paper that a reasonable amount 
of money would buy. If this order had been signed 


the name would have read something like this: 


“Gonzoulla San Antonioquza.” 
livery had been given, it would have read about 
like this: “Beyona sectina huse.’’-—Frep G. Tay- 
Lor, Dierks Lumber. & Coal Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—During these busy days in 
the lumber business, one can always find time to 
read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from cover to 
cover. I trust that the interpretation herewith 
enclosed brings home the bacon.—F. L. PILLSBURY. 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo.—Referring to the order to be 
deciphered, I thought I would try my luck. I am 
not an old, experienced lumberman, but rather a 
boy 18 years old who graduated from the high 
school last year and has been with the Mills & 
Arnold Lumber Co., of Chillicothe, for nearly nine 
months. I am now assistant manager of this yard. 
After reading the order over several times, I would 
interpret it as per the enclosed, and shall look for- 
ward eagerly for the April 30 issue giving the cor- 
rect interpretation.—BucK BOWERS. 


New ORLEANS, LA.—The writer of the order re- 
produced in your April 16 issue evidently was very 
nervous at the time, but I do not blame him for 
his nervousness if he was endeavoring to spell the 
uame of the firm to which he was writing—the 
Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co.—A. B. GERLOow, The 
Mengel Co. 


GuTTENBERG, IowA.—You want to take a Dutch- 
man at what he means, and not at what he says.— 
F, J. FRIEDLEIN, Meuser Lumber Co. 


DETROIT, MicH.—The gentleman with the trick 
pen wanted building paper, and he wanted the best 
value for his money. If the price for the thick 
and thin paper was the same, he wanted it thick. 
However, if the thin paper was cheaper, he was go- 
ing to save all he could and use the thin.—F. J. 
RUHLMAN, Stilwell-Ruhlman Lumber Co. 


Harsor Sprines, MicH.—The order reproduced 

in the April 16 issue of the Greatest Lumber News- 

aper brings up the old question of price and_qual- 
ty.—CarL L. WricHt, The Ottawa Lumber Co. 


KANKAKEB, ILL.—Having nothing much to do at 
this time but to work out such weighty problems 
we enclose herewith our interpretation of the order. 
—H. J. Troup, H. H. Troup & Co. 


Cxyicaco.—Your issue of April 16 reached my 
desk five minutes ago in the rush of a Saturday 
mail. I was interested in the order reproduced on 
page 43 and wrote the enclosed solution imme- 
diately. Do I get next to my friend Malloch ?— 
CHARLES WESTCOTT, vice president Hayden & West- 
cott Lumber Co. 


HELENA, ARK.—Enclosed find solution of the 
freak order reproduced in your April 16 issue. 
Having had a number of years of experience in 
retail lumber office, and during that period received 
quite a number of hard nuts to crack, I believe that 
if the party writing the order could have expressed 
his wishes orally he would have stated them as 
follows * * *. It is quite natural for foreigners 
to twist our grammar around considerably and add 
any number of unnecessary words, much to our 
amusement, but on the whole they do remarkably 
well—a whole lot better than most of us would do 
if the tables were turned.—Grorcr H. THOMPSON, 
Kurz Bros. Co. of Arkansas. 


RHINELANDER, W1S.—Several of us put our heads 
together and came to this conclusion: This “bird” 
was in the market for building paper and if thick 
and thin are the same price wanted the thick, 
otherwise the thin. At least that is the way we 
would have entered the order, and we feel positive 
that it is correct.—THp Orrice Forcr, Brown 
Bros. Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—I remarked to my assistant 
secretary, Miss Frieda Mueller, that if she could 
solve this order she would be rewarded with a copy 
of “Resawed Fables.” She said she had always 
wanted one, and read off the interpretation the first 
time she looked at the order, and seemed very much 
shocked at my stupidity, as well as that of other 
lumbermen who had failed to understand it. Then 
she remarked “Give me something difficult next 
time.”—W. Percy Husparp, secretary District No. 
1, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 


TreNTON, N. J.—We enjoy getting a little fun 
out of life, so enclose our interpretation of the 
order. The next time we get anything interesting, 
we will let you in on it—CHARLES H. UPDIKB, 
president Robert W. Kennedy Co. 


CANTON, OHIO.—Enclosed is our interpretation. 
Having a large “‘Wop” line of customers we get 
funny puzzles to unravel every day. We will send 
you the next hard one we land.—A. D. MAGRUDER, 
president McKinley Lumber Co. 


KIMBALL, S. D.—After heap much think and 
considerable examination I have arrived at the 
conclusion that if any person should send us an 
order such as that shown in your April 16 issue, 
I would translate it as per enclosed.—R. L. 
SENNEFF, manager J. R. McClenahan Lumber Co. 


BROOKFIELD, W1s.—Being much interested in the 
articles appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I 
naturally ran into the puzzling order. In my opin- 
ion a person living in a community where _—T good 
American is spoken would have considerable dif- 


If the point of de- 


. ficulty in making it out, but we lumbermen have to 
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Would You Know How To Fill This Order? 























get used to all kinds of brogue.—WILLIAM F. Duck- 
ERT, manager Osear A. Anderson Lumber Co. 


Romp, N. Y.—Enclosed is our interpretation of 
the order, which is plain enough for any Dutchman. 
—B. J. Beacu, Beach Lumber Co. 


MusKEGON, MicH.—We have had some very 
freakish orders come into our office, but this is 
better than we ever ran on to.—B. BEEKMAN, Busb 
Lumber Co. 


WINTERSET, IowA.—I just received the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 16, and note the Swede’s order 
on page 43. Enclosed is interpretation. Thank you 
for the copy of “Resawed Fables” by Douglas Mal- 
loch. I think he writes great stuff, and I always 
enjoy reading anything from his pen. We fre- 
quently, like all lumbermen, get orders that are very 
hard to interpret, but we are usually able to figure 
out somewhere near what is wanted. Once we got 
a bill for a bungalow with all the items listed out 
in pieces, with the dimensions specified, so many 
feet and inches, regardless of how short they were, 
such as “1 foot 3 inches.” The Dill filled about 
forty pages of an ordinary note book. We saved it 
for several years but it now has been destroyed, 
otherwise we would send it to you for your col- 
lection of freaks. We might add that we sold the 
bill. With best wishes for the continued prosperity 
of the Greatest Lumber Newspaper. * * *.—IRA 
D. HAMMOND, manager Winterset Lumber Co. 


St. PauL, Minn.—Enclosed is interpretation of 
the order reproduced in your April 16 issue. Thank- 
ing you in advance for “Resawed Fables,” and 
trusting you will be in a position to give away a 
bill of lumber and millwork for your next piece of 
“fourth dimension” work, I remain * * *.—C. E. 
ScHROEDER, Burns Lumber Co. 


Etpora, Towa.—I notice in papa’s copy of your 
paper of April 16 an order to be translated. This 
is my guess** * *, I am 11 years old and the 
youngest son of your friend C. BE. Greef. [This 
rouse lumberman’s “guess” is correct, showing that 

e has received good training in the lumber busi- 
ness.—Ep1ToR. ]—ROBERT J. GREEF. ‘ 


WADENA, MINN.—My interpretation of the queer 
order is enclosed. Let us have some more of these 
curiosities. We'll surely let you in on any we 
run across.—CHARLES A. SMITH, advertising mana- 
ger Dower Lumber Co. 


Fort WortuH, Tex.—This order is indeed very 
amusing. However, I do not think it very hard to 
figure out, and enclose my interpretation. We run 
up against quite a few amusing things of this kind. 
I can think of three or four pe that really should 
have been sent you for your “Curiosity Box.” In 
the future when anything of this kind that is really 
gees turns up we will be glad to send it to you. I 

elieve in getting a little fun out of life as one goes 
along, and if I can help anyone else along the same 
line it is a pleasure to do so.—D. B. Cuipps, D. BE. 
Chipps Lumber Co. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA.—That order is a tough one 
but I have seen others about as bad. Even car- 

nters sometimes send -orders for material written 
n such a manner that it almost takes a mind reader 
to tell what they want.—W. N. Kerr, local mana- 
ger, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


MEEKER, CoLo.—If such an order came into our 
office, I think I would decipher it as follows * * *. 
We have received a few puzzling orders but none 
that could compare with this one—MIss IRENE 
BLOOMFIELD, bookkeeper White River Lumber Co. 


Moneta, Iowa.—We get some good ones in this 
care of the country, but this is about the best we 
a ve seen,—O, L, LIGHTER, manager Floete Lumber 


0. 


KIMBALL, S, 
I believe I have solved the Chinese puzzle in the 


D.—After a half day’s deliberation 


April 16 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
FLORENCE ELAINE JORDAN, bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher, J. R. McClenahan Lumber Co. 


PAYNEVILLE, MINN.—Enclosed is deciphered 
copy of the order. I like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
fine, and will soon send in renewal of my subscrip- 
tion for another year. Trial has convinced me 
that it is better than the others, as we take several 
lumber journals.—OrTTro E. ZIMMERMAN, Midland 
Lumber & Coal Co. 


CROWLEY, La.—I get very little dope like this 
order. Many of my Creole customers do not talk 
English and very few write it. I would conclude 
that this fellow wanted a roll of building paper 
and preferred a roll of the thick to the thin at the 
same price.—H. EvGEeNr LEwIs. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—I was very much amused at the 
order reproduced in the April 16 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. It recalls problems that 
had to be solved in my younger days in the retail 


business in northern Illinois. I wish I could re- 
produce some of the examples of those i le 


_orders, but they were all destroyed years ago. e 


problems that come up in a retail yard dealing 
with a trade comprising mixed nationalities are 
certainly amusing and often tax the ingenuity of 
the yard personnel. A customer who is just be- 
coming accustomed to the English language and 
writes illegibly, in addition to trying to write 
English “as she sounds,” produces a combination 
that often is almost impossible to decipher.—W. W. 
ny ga sales manager Southern Arkansas Lum- 
r Co. 


Cu1caco.—Here goes, first, a literal translation 
from the original nscrit as published * * *. A 
less literal but more illuminating translation would 
read * * *—F. W. Cook, representing J. BE. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co. 


CAMPBELL HILL, ILt.—I am sending what I think 
is a correct interpretation. I am a sawmill man, 
doing custom sawing for farmers, also have timber 
of my own, and enjoy reading the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN. I surely think you get out the best 
lumber newspaper published.—CHARLES SCHROEDER. 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo-—This customer no doubt knew 
what he wanted, but had a funny way of expressing 
his wishes. Twenty-five years at a lumber sales 
desk is a good place to learn to read the thoughts 
of those who say, or try to say, it on paper.— 
GrorceE R. Hoce, Hogg-Harris. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—dAfter fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ study, I interpreted this order as per en- 
closed. The letter is somewhat puzzling, but never- 
theless it explains just what the customer wants. 
A letter that gives only a vague idea of what is 
wanted is, to my way of thinking, a lot worse than 
such a one as the above.—Rosert S. PORT#R, JR., 
estimator and order clerk, Johnstown Millwork & 
Lumber Co. z 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—During my experience 
in the lumber business I have received a number of 
curious letters or orders for material, but can not 
remember of ever having received such a conundrum 
as this one.—G. F. CLARKSON, Vigars-Shear Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) 


MvnitH, MicH.—Enclosed is interpretation. 
Come on, you “Resawed Fables!” We need you 
right — to cheer us up—and how we need you !— 

HUART. 


SPOKANE, WaASH.—This is like getting money 
from home. It took me just one minute to read 
that order that the Swede sent. Please send me 
that k in first mail, as this country is awfully 
dry out here and bootleggers get five years.—HuGH 
KENNEDY, manager G. A. Branson Lumber Co. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO.—I am a little girl ten years 
old. My daddy is general manager of the Weeter- 
Wilberg Lumber Co. I think I have solved the 
puzzle order you put on page 43 of the April 16 
number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I think the 
man wants to know how much a roll of building 
paper costs. He wants to know if thick and thin 
paper are the same price. If they are, he wants a 
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We inclose a letter from Mr. Kennedy of Spokane, Wash., who says he has 


the proper interpretation of that order we mailed you some time ago. 


At the time we got 


the order, we would have agreed with Mr. Kennedy, that he was right. 


We sent this paper. 
because we sent him that. 


The man brought it back and was very indignant 
‘What he really wanted was either 4" or 6" Bevel Siding. If 


the 6" was the same price as the 4", he wanted the 6", but if the 4" was a little cheaper, 


he wanted the 4". 


This is the final and real interpretation of the order. 
answers that we may get, we will mail to you. 
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Thanking you for the publicity it has 


given the Verhey - Noorthoek Lumber Co., we are 
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roll of the thick, but if the thin is cheaper he wants 
a roll of thin paper. —ESTHER WILBERG. 

Cuicaco.—Your reproduction of the order re 
ceived by the Verhey-Noorthoek Co., is an interest- 
ing study in Michigan Dutch. I am no authority 
on languages, but the enclosed is the way I would 
interpret and fill this order—J. N. HAMILTON, 
George T. Mickle Lumber Co. 


Many States Are Represented 


The widespread interest aroused by print- 
ing the freak order here discussed, and in- 
viting solutions, is evidenced by the fact that 
over 200 letters containing interpretations, or 
commenting in some way on the order, have 
been received from 44 different States. Be- 
lieving that a compilation of the names of 
individuals and firms contributing to this 
symposium, arranged by States, would inter- 
est many readers, such a list is herewith 
presented: 

Arkansas 

Mrs. D. H. Foresman, Fourche River Lumber Co.. 

Bigelow ; George H. Thompson, Kurz Bros. Co. of 


Arkansas, Helena; Fred G. Taylor, Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co., DeQueen. 


Alabama 


G. Hermanson, Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton; 
Shaler Houser, Alabama Lumber Co., Anniston. 


California 


C. A. Kuhl, Hollywood ; Mrs. Thomas K. Hudson, 
Venice ; Inez. Saulsbury, Valley Lumber €o., Han- 
ford ; James C. Nason, Live Oak Lumber Co., Live 
Oak; C. S. Brace, Hart-Wood Lumber Co., Stock- 
ton; F. M. Purdy Lumber Co., San Francisco; Carl 
A, Kupfer, Berkeley ; Charles .oxy manager 
Citizens Lumber Co., Kingsburg; O. H . Shoemaker, 
Blue Lake. 

Colorado 

L. B. Neill, secretary-treasurer Neill Lumber Co., 
Greeley ; Fred. Goble, Silverton; E. W. Robinson, 
Denver; J. W. Dunlop, McAllister Lumber & Sup- 

ply Co., Louisville; Irene Bloomfield, White River 
Lumber Co., Meek er. 

Connecticut 


H. F. & A. J. Dawley, Norwich. 
District of Columbia 
James H. Campbell, treasurer Columbia Brick 


& Coal Co., Takoma Park; BE. W. Sleppy, Wash- 
ington. 


Florida 
George T. Largent, Orlando Lumber Co., Or- 
lando, 
Georgia 
Nora Raley, Macon. 
Idaho 


V. LeClair, Lewiston; Esther Wilbemz, Weeter 
Wilberg Lumber Co., Pocatello. 


Illinois 


Taber Lumber Co., Hamilton; L. H. Bourne, pro- 
prietor Cortland Lumber Yard, Cortland; W. R. 
Browne, Alexander Lumber Co., Astoria ; B.. i. 
Sonnemann, C. G. Sonnemann & Son, Vandalia; 
F. M. Johnson, first vice president Great Lakes 
Lumber Co., Chicago ; W. A. Kelley, Landeck Lum- 
ber Co., Ch jicago ; Yard Force J. ate yg ir. 
Mt. Pulaski ; Helen M. Corbin, Sanford & Zart- 
man Lumber Co., Winnebago; W. G. Springer, 
manager Chas. O. Foulke Lumber Co., Macomb; 
Ralph B. Wells, manager Charles Harbaugh Lum- 
ber Co., Sycamore; Cora Cook, ps Slayton 
Building Mi Material Co., Evanston; W. H. Gardner, 
ardner & Sons, Forest Park ; Charles Pat- 
ton, Patton Lumber Co., Mahomet; Baldwin-Van 
Oeyen Building Co., Chicago ; M. W. Loomis, Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. sp Chicago ; Joseph F. Ben- 
etka, McCormick Works, Chicago; Charles Schroe- 
der, Campbell Hill; F. W. Cook, J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber en. ACHl cago ; Bert B. Barry, Chicago; 
Charles Westcott, vice president Hayden & West- 
cott Lumber Co., Chicago; R J. Troup, H. H. 
Troup & Co., Kankakee ; J. H. Jacobson, Brocton ; 
Florence Anderson, Crandall & Brown, Chicago ; 
. N. Hamilton, George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago; V. P. Larsen, Chicago. 
Indiana 


Earl R. Thompson, manager Walkerton Lumber 
Co., Walkerton ; Decatur Lumber Co., Decatur ; 
Max Smoker, New Paris; J. B. Weckler, buyer 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend; Mrs. 
James L. Ruhl, Burrows; H. T. — president 
Consumers’ Lumber Co., South Bend; P. F. Ahrens, 
South Bend. 

lowa 


J. T. Grant, Rolfe; Chris. H. Jorgensen, Green 
Bay Lumber Co., Harlan; A. O. parents, Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Radcliffe ; Robert J Greef, Eldora ; 
Earl Plattenberg, vere foreman Hawkeye Lumber 
Co., Iowa City; E. A. Musgfird, manager Woodford- 
Wheeler Lumber Co. .. Thornton; H. R. Stone, 
Delhi ; % Weaver, manager Joyce Lumber Co., 
Sovies i “i Britton, Green Bay Lumber Co., At- 
ant E. I. "heoae Eclipse Lumber Co., Waukon ; 

A. Pauls, Pauls Lumber Co., Washington; F. J. 
Friedlein manager Meuser Lumber Co., uttenberg ; : 
2. L. Lighter, manager Floete Lumber Co., Moneta ; 
Ira D. ag es manager Winterset Lumber Co., 
Winterest ; W. A. Atkinson, Atkinson Lumber Co., 
Hubbard. 

Kansas 


C. D. Burkholder, credit manager Doyle Hard- 
ware & Lumber Co., Peabody. 


Kentucky 
Allen Lumber Co., Middlesborough. 


Louisiana 
A. B. Gerlow, Mengel Co., New Orleans; H. E. 
Lewis, Crowley. 
Maine 


Augusta Lumber Co., Augusta; May W. Bussey, 
Bussey & White, Winterpoint. 


Maryland 


F. Conrad Stoll, manager Brooklyn Building & 
Supply Co., Brooklyn. 


Massachusetts 
Grace L. Clark, Baker Lumber Co., Worcester. 


Michigan 


A. E. Darling, Biers A. E. peas Lumber 
Co. mee tee). Rapids; H. Gibbs, South 
Lyon ; Hol: mes, Crystal Falis? ‘Carl H. Braw- 
ag Gould ‘City; James F. Sharp, South Side Lum- 
ber Co., Port go Mrs. Fred. H. Emery, Grand 
Rapids; GB. Stubing manager Robert Hixon 
Lumber Co., Waldron; Ray Abbott, W. J. Brinen 
Lumber Co., Muskegon ; E. Beekman, Bush Lumber 
Co., Muskegon ; W. C. ‘Mansfield, Menominee ; Carl 
» Wright, Ottawa Lumber Co., Harbor S rings 5 

J. Ruhiman, Stilwell-Ruhlman ios may e- 
tile F. W. French, ae Lumber Sanv- 
facturing Co., Battle Creek F. 6 Sesto: 


. Shuart, Munith; W. A. “hatin, 3 yt Pagan- 
etti Co., Mt. ‘Clemens. 
Minnesota 


Frank T. Phillip, Thompson Lumber Co., —, 
apolis ; be N. Williams, Minneapolis ; Edward C. 
Gabler, W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., F nay ty 
J. Neils Lumber Co., Cass Lake; A. 

Arthur H. Barnard, Minneapo Olis ; “Gtto E. Zimmer: 
man, Midland Lumber & Coal Co., Paynesville ; 
Charles A, Smith, aatines manager Dower 
Lumber Co., Wadena ; C.. 2 Ag eee" urns Lum- 
ber Co., St. Paul; Theo. . Brusegaard, Lakeside 
Lumber Co., Brainerd. 


Missouri 
T. I. Bennett, Bennett Lumber Co., Kansas City ; 
Henry E. Grosser, St. Joseph; W. KF Myers, Myers 
Lumber Co., ‘Tina; Buck ‘owers, Mills & Arnold 
Lumber Co., Chillicothe ; -?— 7 R. Hogg, Hogg- 
Harris, St. Louis; W. M. "ioe assistant 
sales manager South hubeibinn umber Co., St. 
Louis. 
Mississippi 
W. Meeds, president Meeds Lumber Co., 
Meridian. 
Montana 


R. Wotring, sales manager Baird-Harper 
sachiar Co., Warland. 


Nebraska 


C. L. Mendenhall, agent T. B. Hord Grain Co., 
Duncan; W. G auley, manager Pauley Lumber 


-Co., Hastings ; Mrs. W. G. Pauley, Pauley Lumber 


Co. Hastings. 
New Jersey 


Charles H. Updike, peeteet Robert = Ken- 
nedy Co., Trenton ; William C. Nolte, A. A. Brant 
Lumber Co., Toms River. 


New Mexico 
D. M. Lang, Albuquerque. 


New York 


Jackson & Tindle (Inc.), Buffalo; 
Iroquois Door Co., Buffalo ; H. B. Gorsline, National 
Lumber Co., Buffalo; A. B. on Be Williamson 
Lumber Co., Williamson; William M. Smith, Dock 
& Mill Co., North Tonawanda ; C.J. Hogue manager 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, New York 
City ; office force Excelsior Shook & Lumber Co. 

(Inc.), weg York City; Frederick G. Weber, New 
Your k City; Harry EB. Wanmer, Schuylerville; B. J. 
Beach, Beach Lumber Co., Rome; Leslie Ashley, 
Santa Clara Lumber Co., Tupper Lake; J. D. Hil- 
liard, Schenectady. 


North Carolina 


W. J. Britton, Druid; William B. Mendenhall, 
secretary-treasurer Guilford Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., Greensboro; C. H. Pettus, secretary-traffic 
manager Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Asso- 
ciation, Asheville. 


H. C. Krauss, 


North Dakota “4 


Peter Romsaas, H. E. Behrens Manufacturing Co. 
(Inc.), Fargo; M. M. Camrud, assistant manager 
Bovey, Shute & Jackson, Ryder. 


Ohio 


2% J. Eickholt, Robert Hixon Lumber Co., Kalida ; 

O. McBride, Cuyahoga Falls; Dodding ston Co., 
elise: . D. Magruder, president MeKinley 
Lumber Co., Canton; W. T. Allyn, Allyn Lumber 
Co, Cleveland ; W. Baudisea, Home Lumber Co., 
Warren ; Slagle Lumber Co., Van Wert; W. Percy 
Hubbard, secretary District No. 1, Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, Cincinnati ; Miss Frieda 
Mueller, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma 


E. G. coer, Sutherland Lumber & Coal Co., 
Durant; W. Kerr, manager Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Eivenehen: 


Oregon 


J. L. Farley, Timber Land Bureau, Portland ; 
B. I. Mundell, Webfoot Lumber Co., Portland ; 
Pauline Aulen, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
Dallas; Roy M. Ganin, L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., 


Portland; J. M. Herbert, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend ; 
J. B. Alverson, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


F. P. Randall, Homer D. Biery Lumber Co., 
Franklin ; Robert 8. Porter, jr., Johnstown Mill- 
work & Lumber Co. Johnstown; Martin Van de 
Visse, Hutchinson Lumber Co. and Broad River 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia ; J. A. McCracken, Homer 
D. Biery Lumber Co., Franklin. 

South Dakota 

Jay B. Hovey, manager Floete Lumber Oe, Lake 
Andes; R. L. Senneff, general manager J. R. Mc- 
Lenahan ian Co., Kimball; Florence Blaine 
Jordan, J. R. McLenahan Lumber Co., Kimball. 

Tennessee 
Harry W. Loche, Northern Iron & Steel Co., Chat- 


tanooga; M. C. Bricker, Forest Products Chemical 
Co., Memphis. 


Texas 
— hag Chipps, D. BE. Chipps Lumber Co., Fort 
orth. 
Utah 
J. H. Baker, Citizens Lumber Co., Richfield. 
Virginia 


Vaughan Camp, secretary-treasurer North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, Norfolk 


Washington 


Fred W. Saxe, manager Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Ferndale; O. H. Seiple, office manager Min- 
eral Lake Lumber Co., Mineral; BE. G. Startup, 
treasurer Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Sultan ; Judd Greenman, vice president Union Lum- 
ber Co., Union Mills ; H. W. Evans, Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Newport ; "John Snyder, president and 
treasurer Wallace Lumber & Manu acturing Co., 
Kennedy, G. A. Branson Lumber Co., Spokane. 

West Virginia 

H. v. Cunningham, Onego. 

Wisconsin 


William L. Stothefang, Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Oshkosh; E. A. Ehlert, Wilbur Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee ; "Albert J. Wiedenbeck, manager Britting- 
ham & Hixon Lumber Co., Lancast: er; A. C. Laibly, 
secretary-treasurer Juneau Lumber *Co., Juneau ; 
Gertrude Killorin, New Dells Lumber Co., Eau 
Claire; A. D. & J. V. Frederickson, Madison; Roy 
Ww. Richards, auditor Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., Madison ; F. A. Albrecht, soneeee sales man- 
ager A. H. Stange Co., Merrill ; Goodrich, 
secretary Westboro Lumber Co.,. Westbores L. E. 
Schwerke, L. E. Schwerke Lumber Co., Wausau ; 
office force, Brown Bros. eo Co., Rhinelander ; 
F. L. Pillsbury, George EB . Pillsbury, Milwaukee ; 
J. B. Clark, R. Connor Co., * Marshfield ; William F. 
Duckert, manager Oscar A. Anderson Lumber Co., 
Brookfield ; Cc. H. Werden, president C. H. Werden 
Lumber Co., Mason; G. J. Pearson, Bissell Lumber 
Co., Marshfield; L. R. Anderson, John Week Lum- 
ber Co., Stevens Point. 

Canada 


A. S. Morris, Greig, Morris (Ltd.), Toronto, gh 
G. F. Clarkson, Vigars- Shear Lumber Co. (Li d.); 
Port Arthur, Ont.; Kathleen C. Cochenour, Nicobe 
_ Mills (Ltd.), * Merritt, B. C.; Bishop ‘Lumber 

Ltd.), Nesterville, Ont. ; Ernest Arklie, Black 
Point (Halifax Co.), Nova Scotia. 


More Curiosities in Store 


In response to the invitation of the. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to send in freaks and 
oddities acquired in the course of business 
quite a number of lumbermen have kindly 
forwarded some rare specimens of peculiar 
orders, letters etc. received by them. More 
will be welcomed. Send in anything of the 
sort that you may run across, or write us 
about any particularly interesting or amusing 
transactions or contacts you may have had 
with customers. It is hoped to publish in an 
early issue a ‘‘Freak Column,’’ using some 
of the contributions already received and to 
be received. The member of the editorial 
staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handling 
these items says he enjoys the job but that 
it makes him feel a little queer to be ad- 
dressed as the ‘‘Freak Editor’’—evidently 
applying the adjective to himself. However, 
editors—especially freak editors—should not 
be sensitive, so let the contributions continue 
to come along. 


NOW IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


Str. Louis, Mo., April 26.—During the last 
year there have been several new names added 
to the list of the yovnger lumbermen in the 
trade who have branched out for themselves 
on an independent basis. The latest to join 
the ranks is A. H. Engler, who has opened up 
headquarters at Room 1777 in the Arcade Build- 
ing. He will do a commission business in 
southern pine. For the last two years and a 
half Mr. Engler has been sales manager for 
the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., and previous 
to that time occupied a similar position with 
the Robert Kamm Lumber Co. 
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Getting Profits From Logged-Off Lands 





Logged-off lands of the Pacific Northwest, as a byproduct of the 
logging industry, for years have been a drug on the market. These 
lands have constituted a source of expense to the owners that it has 
— almost impossible for them to shift to the profit side of the 
edger. 

Altho it has been realized that vast areas of these lands are suit- 
able for agriculture, the expense of bringing the land under cultiva- 
tion after the logger has passed has been prohibitive for the indi- 
vidual settler. Many 


[By Frank C. Doig] 





be nicely blended into the new. life of the land, within reach of the masses of 
men and satisfying to all their needs, social and intellectual as well as 
economic. ‘ 
Small Holding Unites Rural and Urban Advantages 

In response to the world’s great need, the new science of living from a 
little land has grown up during the last few years, beginning in California 
and spreading widely thruout the United States. It is based upon the small 
landholding near the populous center, so that out “little lander’ is of the 
city, tho not in it except when he cares to be. Often he goes back and forth on 
week days, thus retain- 





settlers have tried it, i 
but the percentage of i 
failures has been so j 
great that only in i 
isolated instances and : a! 

after years of strug- 
gle have the lands 
been made profitable. 

Many schemes have 
been tried, volumes 
have been written 
and large sums spent 
in endeavoring to 
solve the problem of 
wasted logged - off 
lands. But at last it 
seems now a plan has 
been devised that is 
successful. 

It remained for a man with vision, who grasped the fundamental 
needs of the settler, to make profitable use of these lands. This man 
is W. A. Irwin, manager land department Puget Mill Co., 
one of the oldest logging and lumbering concerns in the 
West. This concern first started logging on Puget Sound 
in 1853. Since that time thousands of acres of timber 
have been cut over by the company, and as a result it has 
vast areas of logged-off lands going to waste, on which it 
is paying taxes. 


Essentials in Colonizing Cut-over Lands 


Mr. Irwin, for years a student of agricultural problems, 
discovered there are three essentials necessary for re- 
claiming logged-off lands and colonizing them. These 
are: (1) Capital; (2) credit; (3) education and training. 

He found the company having logged-off lands must 
have capital available with which to extend credit to the 
settler for a few years until the land is brought under 
cultivation and is bringing in an income. He found that 
it is necessary to provide facilities for training the set- 
tler, showing him how to avoid mistakes and thus pre- 
venting him from wasting his money. He discovered also 
that some provision must be made for fostering a com- 
munity spirit so that the usual isolation of farm life 
would be avoided. 








Social Hall is shown at the extreme left. 


W. A. IRWIN, 





A view of the demonstration farm at Alderwood Manor. 
years ago, but today—well it is no wonder that it catches the eye of those who are city weary. 





ing his hold upon the 
pay-roll, at least until 
| well established in his 
own self sufficient home. 


Comfortable Living 


The first principle in 
the economic program 
is “Feed yourself.” To 
this end a _ generous 
table is deliberately 
planned, often far in 
advance, even to the 
working out of the de- 
tailed bill-of-fare. This 
is followed by a scheme 
of ordered production, 
greatly assisted by the 
planting table, showing 
just what and how and 
when to plant to meet 
this living problem. It is amazing how well a family may live on these terms. 


Having made sure of a generous living in a home of his own where the 
landlord never asks for rent, the new man of the land concen- 
trates upon one or two specialties for cash income. 

Given favorable physical conditions and good instruction any 
man can become expert in one or two lines of production, and 
it is better to know one thing well than to know a dozen things 
indifferently. The scientific product of this new way of using 
the land is a sure and comfortable living with a reasonable com- 
petence for old age—a result that rightfully belongs te every 
man who does his share of the world’s wark. 

Bread and butter constitutes a vital part of a living, but by 
no means the whole of life. The hungry heart must be fed. 
Man is a social animal and during the last few decades his town 
dwelling instinct has been developed to the highest point. There 
can be no expansion upon the soil except upon terms which 
satisfy this craving for human association, even of organized 
society. 

The Alderwood Manor Plan meets this need just as perfectly 
as it meets the need of three square meals a day and of pro- 
vision for the future. Our “little lander’ does not sacrifice the 
advantages which civilization has massed in the great city, but 
his own suburban community has all the facilities for a charm- 
ing and satisfying social, intellectual and spiritual experience. 


7" | 





This land was a wilderness of stumps four 


Based on Solid Rock of Economic Security 
The social hall supplies his social hearthstone, just as his own 
chimney corner supplies his family hearthstone. The phono- 
graph and the moving picture machine bring him the best of 
music and drama. The library opens the whole world of thought 





Tries an Experiment on 22,000 Acres 


When he laid his plans for settling the logged-off lands 
of the Puget Mill Co. before officers of that concern there 


Manager of the Land 
Department of the 
Puget Mill Co. and 
Originator of the 


to his mind. He has his town meetings with discussion of cur- 
rent events, his church, his school, his dance, every form of 
wholesome diversion. 

In fact his whole life is based on the solid rock of economic 





was considerable skepticism expressed. But finally he 
was told to go ahead and make the experiment, which to many who 
had studied the situation, seemed foolhardy. That was some four 
years ago. 


Alderwood Manor Plan. 


security, which neither war nor hard times can shake from its 
position on the solid earth. 

This, then is the Alderwood Manor Plan on which Mr. Irwin pro- 
ceeded to reclaim the 





Mr. Irwin was al- 
lotted 22,000 acres of 
logged-off lands about 
midway between 
Seattle and Everett 
on the electric inter- 
urban railway oper- 
ating between those 
two cities. His first 
step was to clear an 
area sufficient to ac- 
commodate a modern 
poultry plant, with 
fruit and nut trees, 
berry bushes and 
vines and vegetable 
gardens. This ex- 
perimental farm was to occupy about thirty acres all told. 

This ‘‘demonstration farm and agricultural college,’’ as Mr. Irwin 
called it, has cost upward of $200,000 and is the backbone of the plan. 
The name Alderwood Manor was given to the project and the Irwin 
idea became the ‘‘Alderwood Manor Plan.’’ Here it might be well 
to state in Mr. Irwin’s words just what the Alderwood Manor Plan is. 
This is how he explains it: 

To make the city rural and the country urban, this is the next great step 
in civilization. In other words, the advantages of both city and country must 








Another view of the demonstration farm at Alderwood Manor showing laying houses and pens in the 
background. ‘ 


logged-off wastes of 
western Washington. 

In addition to 
building the demon- 
stration farm, he 
built roads, cleared 
the land of stumps 
and divided it into 
5-aere tracts. He de- 
elared five acres is 
enough for any man 
and his family to 
work profitably and 
that a good living 
ean be made from 
this amount. On 
each 5-acre tract his 
donkey engines and men cleared one acre well, so that the new settler 
could get his start and finish clearing his land when he chose and as 
his business grew. 


Seeing Farm Convinces of Plan’s Soundness 


When the demonstration farm was ready and the tracts laid out, 
Mr. Irwin began an extensive advertising campaign—a campaign in 
some respects different from any that had ever been put out in this 
country. It was not the usual real estate or land _ selling 
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scheme. He invited those interested to visit 
the demonstration farm, see the thousands of 
white Leghorn chickens busily at work, the 
fields of vegetables and the thrifty fruit and 
nut trees. He showed the visitors by actual 
demonstration what could be accomplished 
with the land in this warm, equable climate 
of Puget Sound. 

Thousands of city dwellers came, saw and 
were convinced. Houses began to take shape, 
poultry plants were put up and gardens laid 
out. 

Today Alderwood Manor is one of the fast- 
est growing communities in the country. It 
has its own post office, three or four general 
stores, three school houses, the newest one a 
brick structure named the ‘‘W. A. Irwin’’ 
school, in honor of the founder of the com- 
munity, telephone exchange with more than 
one hundred and fifty subscribers, a fine 
social hall and hundreds of fine homes and 
profitable poultry plants. 

Specialists in poultry and every branch of 
horticulture are maiutained at the demonstra- 
tion farm. These men conduct classes in 
porn agriculture branches for the settlers. 

n addition they visit the little farms and 


show the settlers exactly how to proceed so 
that they will make no mistakes. At all 
times the advice and experience of these men 
is available. This is one of the important 
features of the Alderwood Manor Plan, be- 
cause the chief source of failure among set- 
tlers on logged-off lands in the past has been 
their lack of experience and training. 

That the Alderwood Manor Plan has been 
a success is indicated by the large profits the 
settlers are making from their poultry. One 
man has just finished his fiscal year with 
profits of $13,000 from his eggs after paying 
all feed and other expenses of his white Leg- 


-horns. Many are making several thousand 


dollars a year from their flocks and each year 
sees the number of chickens increased. 

Despite the fact that it is less than four 
years since Alderwood Manor was a wilder- 
ness of logged-off lands, there are now more 
than fifty-five thousand laying hens there 
producing one hundred seventy-two thousand 
eight hundred eggs weekly in January. 
The increase in population during 1920 was 
235 percent. The average wealth of the 
families is estimated at $4,500 each as com- 
pared with $2,150 a year ago. 


Plan Also Pays Timber Land Owners 


So today Alderwood Manor is considered 
the answer to the logged-off land problem. 
This plan could be followed by many large 
logging and lumbering corporations in the 
Pacific Northwest, where the climate and 
soil are ideal for poultry raising and small 
fruit culture. 

While capital is needed at the start, the 
returns soon are such as to pay an attractive 
interest on the investment for a long term of 
years, as well as to lift the burden of taxa- 
tion on vast areas of waste land. 


Originator of Project Advocates State Aid 


But Mr. Irwin, altho successful with the 
Alderwood Manor project as a private under- 
taking, is now advocating State aid for simi- 
lar projects. He believes the work of set- 
tling the logged-off lands of the Pacific North- 
west is too large a problem for the private 
corporation to undertake and that some plan 
should be devised so that the State can co- 
operate with the land owners and thus make 
it profitable for the logging companies as 
well as the State at large thru the increased 
development of the land. 





LIKES TRAVEL BY AIRPLANE 

Detroit, Micu., April 26.—‘‘I will go to 
Europe in a seaplane within the next five years, ’’ 
said A. T. Allan, president Allan Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. and former alderman of Detroit, who 
reached home today after flying from Miami, 
Fla., to Washington, D. C., in a seaplane carry- 
ing six other passengers and three members of 
the crew. 


‘«Traveling by seaplane is so far superior to 
other methods that it is the coming transporta- 
tion,’’ continued Mr. Allan. ‘‘It is more com- 
fortable than the finest parlor car on the best 
railroad; it is wonderfully interesting; you ride 
thru the cleanest air imaginable, and it is just 
as safe as travel by railroad or automobile.’’ 


From Miami to Washington the air route 
covered 1,250 miles. In addition the party flew 
from Miami to Bimini and Nassau, and in all 
traveled 1,600 air miles. The actual flying time 
of the 1,250-mile flight. north was 16 hours and 
3 minutes. The first night was spent in St. 
Augustine, Fla., and the next noon a-stop for 
lunch was made at Charleston, 8S. C., where the 
roses were in bloom. The second night was 
spent in Morehead City, N. C., and Washington 
was reached the next day. 


‘*We took a lot of reading matter with us to 
pass the time, but there was so much to see we 
did no reading,’’ said Mr. Allan. ‘‘Each had 
a big, comfortable chair with a large round 
plate glass window for observation. We kept 
close to land, and when the wind was against 
us we flew so close to the surface of the sea 
that at one time we brushed a wave. When the 
wind was with us we reached an altitude of 
500 to 1,500 feet. Our speed was 60 to 90 miles 
an hour. We traveled comfortably without seek- 
ing any record. The southeastern coast of the 
United States is strange to many persons be- 
cause the boats generally keep as far out as 
possible. Our route was by inside waters so far 
as practicable and we had close-ups of Cape 
Hatteras, Cape Fear and Cape Lookout, which 
mariners avoid. One of the most interesting 
sights was the great sand dune at Kittyhawk, 
N. C. It was there that Wilbur Wright made 
his first experiments with his airplane and we 
wished he were there to see us sailing by.’’ 

Not one accident marred the trip and the only 
times the two big 400-horsepower Liberty-Pack- 
ard motors stopped was when the navigator gave 
the order. Each flying minute took a gallon of 
gasoline. The only drawback was the noise of 
the motors, but after a short time the passengers 
became accustomed to this and did not notice it. 
To get to Bimini, it was necessary to fly, as that 
was the only way to get there this time of year, 
the Bimini club being closed. It was opened 
for the Detroit party, however, and a delightful 
ten days were spent in fishing. Many large fish 
were killed and there were some exciting fights. 


‘¢We had an experience that might not occur 
again in a century of fishing,’’ said the former 
alderman. 
killer whales. These enemies of sharks and 
whales aroused our interest and we tried to har- 
poon one but were unsuccessful. Finally, a 
grampus and a shark engaged in a battle. The 
shark had no chance, but fought fiercely. So 
intent were these two monsters in their battle 
that they paid no attention to us and we got a 
harpoon into the shark first and then the gram: 
pus. Unfortunately, the grampus went one 
way and the shark the other and both harpoons 
pulled out.’’ 


‘¢On our trip from Nassau we had an exciting 
experience,’’ said Mr. Allan. It was the navi- 
gator’s first cruise to that port and on the way 
back a little pin dropped out of the compass 
and we were lost on the ocean. We finally found 
a light house and discovered we were thirty miles 
off our course. On the flight to Washington we 
were never in the air more than four hours at a 
time. ’’ ; 





VISITS MODERN PULP AND PAPER MILL 


Bocatusa, La., April 25.—An enthusiastic 
visitor recently to this place was George M 
Seaman, president of the Seaman Paper Co., 
with main offices in Chicago and New York, and 
branches in ten other northern cities. Mr. 
Seaman was amazed at the progress that has 
been made here in reforestation and in the utili- 
zation of wood waste for paper. He character- 
ized the paper mill here as one of the most 
modern and complete paper and pulp plants 
that he has ever seen, and he has spent his life 
in the business. This plant produces 100 tons 
a day and plans an ultimate production of 600 
tons. 

Mr, Seaman said that while up north the 
paper men were studying and planning to find 
substitute woods that would give the United 
States its own supply and were planning and 
talking of reforestation of cut-over lands and 
the establishing of laboratories and experimental 
plants, down here in Louisiana, which was never 
considered a paper country, splendid work has 
been done along these lines. He said that in 
the North it will take from forty to eighty 
years to grow spruce forests with paper pulp 
size trees while here fourteen to twenty-five 
years only are needed. 

Mr. Seaman was very enthusiastic over Boga- 
lusa, saying that it was built for the future 
with its modern homes, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 


‘C. A., and high school that Chicago would be 


proud to have, and that too much credit can not 
be given to the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and to W. H. Sullivan, its vice president and 
general manager, who is building today and 
keeping his eye constantly on the future, for 
when Bogalusa ceases to be a lumber town it 
will be a paper city for all time. 


‘*We ran into a school of grampus - 


MOVEMENTS OF SOUTHERN PINE 


Stocks on hand at 195 subscribers’ mills of 
the Southern Pine Association at the end of 
March, 1921, were 2,341,414 feet less than at 
the beginning of that month, a reduction of 
18 percent. Shipments were 100.6 percent of 
production; production for the month being 
79.39 percent of normal, Shipments during 
March were 79.86 percent of normal and stocks 
at the end of the month were 101.98 percent of 
normal; orders at 142 mills being 79.38 percent 
of normal. 

At 183 identical mills stocks on hand March 
1, 1921, were 1,266,847,104 feet, as compared 
with 942,169,361 feet at the beginning of the cor- 
responding month in 1920. The output of these 
same mills for the same months respectively 
were 376,943,617 feet and 415,442,773 feet. 
Shipments were 377,735,332 feet and 400,943,- 
894 feet for March, 1921, and March, 1920, 
respectively. Stocks on hand at the end of 
March, 1921, at these 183 identical mills were 
1,266,055,389 feet; and on March 31, 1920, they 
were 956,668,240 feet. Expressed decimally, 
the stocks at the beginning of the later month 
exceeded those of the earlier by 34.46 percent, 
or 324,667,743 feet;.and at the end of March, 
1921, the stocks exceeded those of March 31, 
1920, by 309,387,149 feet, or 32.34 percent. The 
cut in March, 1921, was 38,499,156 feet, or 
9.27 percent less than in March, 1920; and the 
shipments in the later month were 23,208,562 
feet, or 5.79 percent less than in 1920. 

During the first three months of 1921 the cut 
at 171 identical mills was 919,821,513 feet, as 
compared with 1,292,419,154 feet in the first 
three months of 1920, and 928,780,312 feet dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1919. The 
shipments for the first three months of 1921 
from these same 171 mills amounted to 951,- 
978,104 feet; in 1920 during the corresponding 
months shipments totaled 1,086,560,304 feet; 
and in 1919, they were 894,450,348 feet. During 
the three months in 1921 the shipments at these 
mills were 103.5 percent of production; in 1920 
they were 85.07 percent of production; and in 
1919, 96.3 percent. 

Exports of southern pine lumber and timber 
from southern ports were during March, 1921, 
respectively, 20,720,484 feet and 17,363,410 
feet; the lumber representing 51.8 percent and 
the timber, 43.4 percent of the total exports 
from those ports. Other lumber exported from 
southern ports amounted to 1,939,789 feet, or 
4.8 percent of the total. Exports for the first 
quarter of 1921 were, of southern pine lumber, 
65,791,834 feet; of timber, 33,901,793 feet; 
and of other woods, 8,164,295 feet; the total 
exports for the quarter being 107,857,922 feet. 
For the quarter immediately preceding, the 
exports of southern pine lumber were 102,697,- 
345 feet; timber, 15,782,810 feet; and of 
other woods, 13,710,892 feet; the total for the 
quarter being 132,191,047 feet. 
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CONFERENCE ON INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 23.—Seattle lumber 
shippers have secured slight concessions as to 
the intercoastal service, but will be obliged to 
wait for the reductions they had hoped to gain. 
The committee which went to San Francisco 
last week requested an adjustment of rates on 
forest products and correction of tariffs gov- 
erning commodities, and also asked the steam- 
ship companies to assume reasonable liability on 
shingles. The conference was urged to make 
effective immediately a lumber rate of $16, 
and if that were not possible under operating 
conditions to reduce the existing rate to $18. 
The committee also requested a corresponding 
reduction in the rate on flooring and other fin- 
ished lumber, as well as shingles. 

The reductions were not allowed by the con- 
ference, due to an unseasonable movement of 
general cargo, and. a considerable offering of 
eanned goods and dried beans. But the confer- 
ence has taken under advisement the question 
of liability on shingles, the carrying of staxes 
and straps for properly loading timbers at 
port of discharge, and the hauling of shingles 
at actual weight. Steamship tariffs now pro- 
vide that shingles be carried on association 
guaranteed weights, but under present condi- 
tions this method is not in accord with the 
views of manufacturers. 

The conference made effective immediately a 
60 cent rate on box shooks, as against the for- 
mer rate of 70 cents. 

The committee believes that the present ]um- 


90 cents; Interstate Commerce Commission deci- 
sion, $1.15; increase, 2844 cents. 

The smallest increase is 17% cents, in the 
30-mile haul; and the largest is 33 cents, in the 
100-mile haul. 

A conclusion to be drawn from the new rates 
is that the commission seems to be coming to 
the opinion that rates ought to be uniform. Up 
to the present the haul for a stated distance 
has varied materially in one section as compared 
with other sections of the Northwest. 





ECONOMY IN LOADING SHOOK CARGOES 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 23.—At the Morrison 
Mill Co.’s plant at Anacortes, a new and econom- 
ical plan for loading cargoes of box shooks, 
thereby saving time and avoiding breakage, has 
been put into effect successfully. The equip- 
ment is simple. It consists of 4-wheeled trucks 
large enough to run easily over a rough dock 
and carrying about a 1-ton load on a platform. 
The platform is fitted out with four rings, one 
in each corner, and into the rings the sling 
ropes are hooked. After the load is deposited 
in the hold, the shooks are piled and the empty 
platform is swung back for reloading. Four 
platforms and two trucks make a full battery 
for one hatchway. Two men can be employed 
loading bundles, one man trucking, and two men 
unloading. As compared with the old method, 
there is a faster movement of shooks as well 
as greater efficiency. There is no sling-tieing, 
no dumping, and no broken bundles. The method 








Truck and Platform Loaded with Shooks 


ber rate of $20 will hold firm for fifteen or 
twenty days or until the steamship companies 
have cleaned up the unseasonable freight ac- 
cumulation. The committee also believes there 
may be a change in lumber rates by the middle 
of May. At the head of the committee was 
W. A. Shumnm, traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association; and associated 
with him was P. H. Olwell, of Everett, manager 
of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., and also 
chairman of the traffic department of the shin- 
gle branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; and the third member was John F. 
Drescher. 


INCREASES WESTERN RATES ON CORDWOOD 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 23.—The tendency 
toward an equitable readjustment of rail rates 
is set forth in a circular just issued by H. N. 
Proebstel, traffic manager West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. He reviews the history of 
rates on wood, and shows that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, codperating with the 
= service commissions of Washington and 

daho, has issued a report prescribing new rates 

on wood lower than the carriers proposed but 
higher than the present rates. The new rates 
are also higher than the rates found ‘‘reason- 
able’’ by the public service commission of 
Oregon. Mr. Proebstel issues a comparative 
statement setting rates in cents per cord. One 
of the entries-is: 

Not over five milee—Present rate, 86% cents; 
proposed, $1.25; Oregon commission’s decision, 





EASTERNER SAYS “FIR HAS ARRIVED” 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 23.—A notable visitor 
to the Pacific Northwest this week is E. M. 
Yerks, of Yerks & Co., retail lumber dealers 
at Yonkers, N. Y. Accompanied by Mrs. Yerks, 
he is making his first tour of the Pacific coast. 
He spent Wednesday in this city. Thursday 
he went to Everett, where he was taken over 
the plant of Weyerhaeuser Mill B, and today 
he is in Vancouver, B. C. Next week he intends 
to go to Grays Harbor, and from that district 
to Portland, Ore., and on to Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Yerks is thoroly enjoying his visit, ang 
speaks most enthusiastically of the Puget Sound 
country. 

While this is Mr. Yerks’ initial visit to the 
west Coast, his concern, which is one of the old- 
est in New York State, is widely known. At 
this time special interest centers in the fact 
that Yerks & Co. recently enlarged their dock 
on the Hudson River so that ocean liners can 
unload at their yard. This development is 
significant, in view of the increasing movement 
of west Coast forest products in the intercoastal 
trade, for Yerks & Co. are pioneers in the ship- 
ment of Douglas fir, Washington red cedar 
shingles and bevel siding by way of the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic seaboard. This business 
made an encouraging start; but it was inter- 
rupted by untimely slides in Culebra cut, and 
at length was wholly blotted out by the world 
war. With reference to ‘‘pioneering’’ in the 
lumber business, Mr. Yerks says: 

Our attention was first directed to coast-to-coast 








not only cuts down the expense of handling, 
but results in the shooks reaching destination 
in prime condition—which is a source of satis- 
faction to the consumer. It is believed that all 
steamship companies catering to the box shook 
trade will equip their docks at receiving ports 
with these inexpensive platforms, and that the 
unloading of shooks may be done as rapidly 
and inexpensively as is the loading at the Mor- 
rison Mill Co. 


TAKES OVER LARGE WESTERN HOLDINGS 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 23.—From Wenatchee 
comes a report that the F. P. Kellogg Lumber 
Co. and the Chelan Box & Lumber Co., together 
with large holdings in Chelan County, will be 
taken over by the Entiat Lumber Co. The his- 
tory of the deal shows that in 1913 the Central 
Trust Co., of Chicago, floated a bond issue of 
$250,000 for the F. P. Kellogg Lumber Co. and 
a bond issue of $500,000 for the Chelan Box & 
Lumber Co., which money was used in buying 
timber and in building sawmills and box plants 
on the Entiat River and Lake Cheland. Sub- 
sequently the Kellogg Co. was tied up by litiga- 
tion, and the exclusive -_ of C. E. Gray & Son 
to float logs down the Entiat was upheld. The 
two mortgages have been satisfied, and a new 
mortgage for $750,000 covering the properties 
is being filed by the Entiat Lumber Co. in favor 
of the Central Trust Co. 








CANOES were once made of hickory and elm 
bark as well as that of paper birch. 








Shooks and Platform Swinging to the Hold 


possibilities by an agent of W. R. Grace & Co., who 
in 1913 called at our office in Yonkers. As a result, 
we took out a cargo of fir in 1914, and were able 
to handle it to advantage. We found it to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. In our possession was a Federal 
report on fir, and from it we were able to quote 
convincing selling arguments. It was not so much 
what we ourselves had to say about fir, nor what 
the West Coast Lumbermehn’s Association had to 
say about it; but what the Government had said 
about it. 


In my opinion, fir has “arrived” insofar as our 
eastern territory is concerned. Fir possesses 
strength and lightness, and in all respects is an 
admirable wood, 


Formerly we drew our supply of structural tim- 
bers from the spruce forests, but as is well known 
that source has been closed and the timber thrown 
off the market by paper manufacturers who are 
conserving the material for their own purposes. 
Two sources are left. One is the South, with its 
longleaf and shortleaf pine, and the other is the 
west Coast, with its Douglas fir. 


Speaking relatively, while fir is a new wood to 
the Atlantic coast, it has recorded good progress, 
and in my opinion it would advance with greater 
rapidity into public favor if millmen would consent 
to some changes in manufacture so as to make fir 
conform to accepted usages. 


It seems to me that the coast-to-coast business 
ought to grow fast. If freight rates were lower, 
and if the service would provide steamers for 
cargo of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet, which is 
about the proper volume for easy handling, all 
would go well. The present lumber rate of $20 
gives pine too great an advantage; but if the rate 
were to drop to $15 fir would at once become highly 
competitive with pine thruout the district served 
by our company. 
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MUST SETTLE RAILROAD SITUATION 


WasHIneTon, D. C., April 25.—In the opinion 
of President Harding and his cabinet advisers, 
the railroad situation is ‘‘the first log in the 
jam’’ and must be pulled out and started on 
its way before industrial and economic condi- 
tions can make a real beginning toward the 
normal. 

The railroad problem is receiving most serious 
study and consideration in Administration 
circles and in Congress. 

In the opinion of some officials here, the first 
thing needful is a decision by the Railroad 
Labor Board on the wage question. There is no 
disposition to interfere in any way with the 
orderly processes of this important board, but 
the hope is expressed that its members will dis- 
pose of this big question at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

The conviction is growing that thoughtful 
men among the railroad workers are beginning 
to realize that there must be an adjustment of 
both wages and rates if business and commerce 
are to begin to move in large volume at any 
time in the near future. In other words, any 
reductions in wages which the Railroad Labor 
Board may find warranted by changed condi- 
tions must be reflected in reductions in rates 
in order to bring out the traffic. 

Until the Railroad Labor Board acts it is not 
at all likely that serious efforts will be made 
looking to the reduction of rates, for example, 
on coal, building materials, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the like. Serious consideration is being 
given to the question of reduced rates by officials 
of the Government and of the railroads. But 
the desire of all appears to be not to rush for- 
ward hastily with a program of reductions, but 
to proceed with caution and with a view to find- 
ing a permanent solution rather than a tem- 
porary expedient. 

Senator Capper (Rep. Kas.) today introduced 
a bill repealing the provisions of the transporta- 
tion act which he says virtually guarantee the 
carriers a return of 6 percent, and those provi- 
sions which permit the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ‘‘interfere’’ with intrastate 
rates. 

Representative Black (Dem. Texas) intro- 
duced a bill limiting the salaries of higher rail- 
road officials to $15,000 a year. 

Sundry other bills have been introduced to 
amend the transportation act in one respect or 
another. These measures will be considered in 
due time for what they may be worth, but none 
of those so far introduced do more than scratch 
the surface of the great railroad problem. 

The thoro investigation proposed by Senator 
Cummins (Rep. Iowa), chairman of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, will start the 
first week in May. Whether it will develop new 
information of real value and benefit in reach- 
ing a solution of the problem remains to be 
disclosed. 

Fred Brown Whitney of Waukegan, IIl., as a 
citizen of the United States, today filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a plan to 
consolidate all of the railroads of the country 
into five trans-continental systems. Mr. Whitney 
would unite the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; the 
Lehigh Valley; the Wabash; the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; the Northern Pacific; the 
Missouri Pacific; the Denver & Rio Grande; the 
Colorado & Southern, and various smaller lines 
into a single system. The other four trans-con- 
tinental trunk line systems he proposes are quite 
as comprehensive. 

As a citizen and a stockholder in various rail- 
roads, Mr. Whitney strongly opposes the regional 
consolidations proposed in the transportation 
act. While conceding that regional consolida- 
tions would be rational for the comparatively 
few roads most fortunately situated, he does not 
believe it to be the ‘‘preferable method. for 
marshaling the country’s resources behind our 
foreign trade,’’ and that it ‘‘hardly squares 
with the wholesome national spirit with which 


_ the people and Congress attempted to provide 


adequate relief for all the roads within the 
United States. ’’ 

Continuing, he says: 

‘*It is suggested that the preferable, scien- 
tifie method, so far as foreign trade is involved, 
is to provide great transcontinental main lines 
of traffic and, so far as it is possible, incor- 
porate therein, as laterals, the roads running 
northerly and southerly, especially from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf.’’ 

This, of course, is merely one more suggested 
solution of the big problem, and, as pointed 
out tonight by officials, mere consolidation of 
systems will not bring about the desired result 
or cause business to revive and traffic to move. 





URGE CHINA TRADE ACT 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 25.—The China 
Trade Act, a measure designed to place Amer- 
ican business in China upon an even competitive 
basis with the business of Great Britain, France 
and Japan, has the hearty support of Secretary 
of State Hughes and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. 

Representative Dyer of Missouri, sponsor for 
the bill in the House, has made public strong 
letters of endorsement written by Secretaries 
Hughes and Hoover. 

The letter of Secretary Hughes, dated April 
12, follows: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of March 9, 1921, in which you request 
my views regarding the bill (H. R. 16,043), to 
authorize the formation of corporations to promote 
trade in China, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Feb. 21 last. 

I beg to state that the Department has for some 
time advocated the enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion which would regularize the formation of cor- 
porations in China, and is in sympathy with the 
general provisions of your Dill. 

The letter from Secretary Hoover, which is 
dated April 14 and was addressed to Chairman 
Volstead, of the House judiciary committee, 
reads as follows: 

I wish to add strong emphasis to the desirability 
of early consideration of House Bill 16,043 to 
authorize the incorporation of companies to pr - 
mote trade in China, which was introduced by Mr. 
Dyer and passed the House at the last session but 
failed to reach the floor of the Senate. 

The matter is one of great importance to the 
preservation of the trade and investment of our 
nationals in China. The Act is intended to estab- 
lish a Federal incorporation law for local China 
business in such a manner as to give our citizens 
an equality of opportunity with other nationals. 

The letter of the secretary of commerce goes 
to considerable length in explaining the neces- 
sities of the measure and also recounts how 
before the European war, American merchants 
in China were forced because of the inadequacy 
of our laws to incorporate their companies un- 
der British law, under a regulation known as 
the British Incorporation Law of Hongkong. 
In 1918, the British authorities, acting entirely 
within their rights, so amended their charter 
under an order in council which required a ma- 
jority of the directors and the effective execu- 
tives of these British companies to be British 
subjects. In consequence of this action a num- 
ber of American enterprises in China established 
and conducted by Americans in conjunction 
with Chinese, have gone over to British control. 
Americans have lost their positions and the con- 
trol of business created and owned by them- 
selves, and our citizens have lost trade in sup- 
plies and machinery that flows in consequence 
of the establishment of such businesses. 

_ Mr. Hoover explains that the object of the act 
is to offer a form of American corporation law 
that would rank with the British law in its pro- 
tection to stockholders and would give American 
business in China a prestige which it does not 
now possess. The proposed act also provides 
freedom from United States taxes to such cor- 
porations upon such part of their business as is 
wholly conducted in China’ and outside of the 
United States. This will enable Chinese busi- 
ness men to make investments in American com- 
panies and codperate with Americans in the 


industrial development of China which is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and which is already making 
demands upon American manufacturing end 
engineering industries. The letter ends with the 
following significant paragraph: 

I wish again to emphasize the urgent importance 
of the matter. Our trade in China is to a large 
degree dependent upon the upbuilding and control 
by Americans, working jointly with Chinese, of 
manufacturing, public utilities and other enter- 
prises. At the present time our people are placed 
at a great disadvantage, and are rapidly losing 
positions created over years. 

The China Trade Act was originally intro- 
duced in Congress more than two years ago 
upon the recommendation of the American 
Chambers of Commerce in China, These organi- 
zations of American business men in China 
have been developed since the beginning of 
the war and have become important factors in 
the rapid growth of American business in the 
young Chinese republic. Altho American trade 
in China enjoyed great prosperity during the 
war when other markets were closed, it scon 
became evident that we could not hold our ad- - 
vantage unless we modernized our incorpora- 
tion machinery in accordance with the actions 
of our chief competitors who long ago realized 
the importance of this trade field. At the pres- 
ent time American business in China is subject 
to the conflicting regulations of the various 
state and territorial laws, none of which are 
adapted to foreign trade promotion. The Jax- 
ness of some of the state regulations govern- 
ing the organization of companies has laid us 
open to much criticism in the Orient thru the 
promotion of not a few questionable enterprises 
which have preyed upon the natural friendliness 
of Chinese business men for American institu- 
tions. At the present time it is even possible 
for non-Americans to incorporate companies in 
this country and operate in China as American 
state companies altho there may not be a dollar 
of American capital or a single American indi- 
vidual connected with the enterprise. 

It is to remedy this situation and at the same 
time provide equality of opportunity for Amer- 
ican citizens that the present bill is designed. 





MORE MONEY FOR DEPARTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—On Friday 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon transmitted 
to Congress estimates for additional appropria- 
tions for six of the ten executive departments 
aggregating $190,894,458. Of particular in- 
terest to American business and to the lumber 
industry is the estimate of $618,728 transmitted 
at the request of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. Secretary Hoover wants authority and 
funds to bring from the foreign fields to Wash- 
ington men who are familiar with foreign trade 
conditions in order that they may assist in re- 
organizing forces here. and in training other 
men for the service. 

For the purpose of promoting commerce, Mr. 
Hoover asks $250,000. With this fund he pro- 
poses to establish twelve new divisions, cover- 
ing the following commodities: Cotton and 
cotton goods; paper and paper products; lea- 
ther and leather goods; chemicals, including 
dyestuffs; heavy machinery and machine tools; 
electrical goods of all kinds; automobiles and 
accessories, lumber and lumber products; metal 
products other than machinery and electrical 
goods; vegetable oils; hardware; jewelry and 
silverware. 

‘*The proposal,’’ Secretary Hoover explained, 
‘fis to have two experts working on each in- 
dustry, who shall alternate in field service 
and in service in Washington. These industrial 
divisions would pass upon commercial problems 
of the trades in foreign commerce, utilizing to 
better advantage the mass of foreign trade 
information for the industry now available and 
would keep up to date the market investiga- 
tions undertaken during the last five years and 
other investigations which may be undertaken. ’’ 

Secretary Hoover’s new budget also includes 
an item of $50,000 to be used by the bureau 
of — in investigating structural mate- 
rials. 

On this subject, Mr. Hoover said: 

There are few questions today of greater public 
interest than the housing situation. There is the 


most urgent need for the development of economical, 
durable and safe buildings of the more general 
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types, and especially homes at reasonable cost. 

Too little attention has been paid to this subject 
in the past: Vast sums of money are wasted and 
many lives are lost annually in temporary; unsafe 
and insanitary construction. With a comparatively 
small outlay the Government could lead in correct- 
ing these conditions by the study of construction, 
the development and dissemination of knowledge 
concerning building materials and their uses and 
the establishment of building codes. 

Secretary Hoover also wants $100,000 for use 
of the bureau of standards in industrial re- 
search, codperating with industry in funda- 
mental problems involved in industrial develop- 
ment; and another $100,000 for investigations 
and tests looking to the standardization of in- 
dustrial equipment. 

On his own behalf, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon asks an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
the construction of another building with vaults 
to take care of increasing bullion and currency. 

The bulk of the additional estimates trans- 
mitted Friday are for the shipping board, which 
asks $170,852,000. On account of the financial 
stringency the shipping board finds that it can- 
not salvage ships and materials for expenses, as 
directed by Congress, while ocean traffic condi- 
tions are not expected to afford any net reve- 
nue for the next six months. 

The sundry civil bill passed last session pro- 
vided that the board use money for the fiscal 
year 1922 from funds on hand July 1, 1921; 
from the amounts received from the operation 
of ships in the fiscal year 1922, which begins 
July 1; $55,000,000 from deferred payments 
on ships sold prior to March 4, 1921, and such 
sums as might be received from salvaging ma- 
terials and ships in the fiscal year 1922. In 
this connection, Admiral Benson says: 

A careful estimate having been prepared, it has 
been determined that there would be no balance on 
hand available on July 1, and in view of the present 
ocean traffic the ships of the fleet would earn during 
the first six months at least no net revenue, and 
due to the financial situation the market for ships, 
plants and material is so poor that no appreciable 
amount may be obtained from those sources. 

It is, therefore, deemed imperatively necessary 
that Congress should be advised of the existing and 
prospective conditions, and that sufficient appro- 
priations should be made to carry out existing con- 
tracts and care for the property committed to the 
care of the board and to care for the necessary 
operations. 

The vocational education board wants an ad- 
ditional $15,000,000 for the remainder of the 
current fiscal year. Disabled ex-service men 
in largely increased numbers are availing them- 
selves of the provisions of the rehabilitation law, 
the big increase being due possibly to ‘‘the ex- 
isting industrial depression.’’ 

Secretary of State Hughes has asked for 
$100,000 to take care of essential expenses. 





COMMISSION’S REPORT INADEQUATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—‘‘ The Federal 
Trade Commission’s suggestion did not meet 
more than 20 percent of the area involved in 
the price situation.’’ 

This view was expressed today by a member 
of President Harding’s cabinet. It was not in- 
tended as a reflection upon the report which the 
commission recently transmitted to President 
Harding and on which he based a portion of his 
message to Congress. As this cabinet officer 
sees it, the trade commission’s report does very 
well, with some exceptions, as far as it goes. 

‘*Tt all gets right back to the wage proposi- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘‘This fact was not stressed by 
the commission, tho it was mentioned. 

The ‘‘exceptions’’ referred to include the 
referenee of the commission to the lumber cases 
in court involving practices which the commis- 
sion nonchalantly characterized as im violation 
of the anti-trust laws without giving the courts 
an opportunity to determine the legality of the 
practices under attack. 

The fact that many wage agreements expire 
May 30 leads some observers here to believe that 
numerous changes for the better may come 
about that time. Under changed conditions and 
with deflation going on steadily, it is pointed 
out, business men generally can hardly be ex- 
pected to renew agreements on the old basis. 

No disposition is shown te make labor the 

. goat, but a very earnest desire is manifested to 
see a the process of deflation goes all the way 
around, 





PREPARE TEMPORARY LOW RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26—A movement 
is under way looking to a conference between 
representatives. of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroads and the shippers with 
a view to having the carriers reduce rates tem- 
porarily on building materials for the purpose 
of starting things moving toward relieving the 
housing shortage by encouraging construction. 

Representatives .of the lumber, sand and 
gravel, brick, paving brick, asphalt, hollow tile 
and other industries have been in conference 
during the last week with Chairman Winslow, 
of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, Chairman Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and others, with 
the result that a decision has been reached to 
seek a conference with representatives of the 
carriers. 


The difficulty about securing legislation, it 
was discovered, would be that the moment any- 
thing should be attempted, even temporarily 
and as an emergency measure, in the way of 
reduction of rates on building materials, spokes- 
men of other industries would take a hand and 
demand similar treatment. The legislative 
course, therefore, has been abandoned as im- 
practicable, especially in view of the fact that 
the organized farmers and certain other organ- 
izations already are vociferously demanding 
relief along the same line. 

Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, indicated that the commission is 
fully aware of the situation and anxious to 
do anything possible to start the traffic moving, 
and that its members are seriously considering 
this general problem. Members of the commis- 
sion are anxious to see traffic begin to move 
in large volume. The chairman showed that he 
was quite familiar with the general situation. 
He is not unmindful that, even at present 
rates, few railroads are making money. For 
example, while the general run of wage expense 
used to be approximately 42 cents on every 
dollar collected, it now is placed at 62 cents, 
the old standard for all operating expense of 
the carriers. The total of operating expenses is 
now running around 94 cents on every dollar 
collected, which means that with taxes and in- 
terest to pay the carriers are facing deficits, 
not net earnings. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover is interesting 
himself in the matter, largely on the theory 
that with building traffic moving in large vol- 
ume general business is certain to be beneficially 
affected. 

While consideration has been given to the 
filing of a formal complaint, it is realized by 
all- concerned that this is a long-drawnout 
process. It was for this reason that an emer- 
gency reduction was suggested, to run probably 
not to exceed ninety days. In support of this 
proposition, it was pointed out that if it were 
soar known that higher rates would again 

come effective after the expiration of the 
90-day period, the tendency would be to make 
all possible shipments on the reduced schedule 
of rates. 

It is probable that when the matter is laid 
before Secretary Hoover in detail he may per- 
sonally intervene with a view to bringing about 
an early conference between the railroads and 
the shippers, with representatives of the com- 
mission in attendance. 





TIME EXTENSION FOR CLAIMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26—Two bills 
are pending in the House of Representatives 
and one in the Senate extending from one year 
to two years the time limit within which claims 
for reparation growing out of rates, charges 
and classifications, regulations and practices 
growing out of the period of Federal control. 


It is not believed that serious opposition will” 


develop to the passage of this legislation, but 
lumbermen and other shippers who are inter- 
ested would do well to get into communication 
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with their senators and representatives and let 
their wishes become known. 


LOG REHEARING DENIED 


WasuinerTon, D. C., April 25.—Upon further 
consideration of Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1235—Saw logs between Michigan 
and Wisconsin points—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today announced that it had denied 
protestant’s application for a rehearing. 





RATE INCREASES SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has further suspended un- 
til May 17 the operation of certain schedules ap- 
pearing in tariffs filed by Agents W. J. Kelly and 
F. A. Leland, which propose to apply an increase 
of 35 percent over the rates in effect on Aug. 25, 
1920, to and from basing points, used in the con- 
struction of thru rates between points in defined 
territory in the eastern and southern groups to 
points in southwestern territory, in lieu of the in- 
crease of 33% percent established under approval 
of the commission in Ex Parte 74. 

The commission likewise has further suspended 
until June 4 the operation of the proposed increased 
charges from $2.50 to $7 a car for switching cars 
interchanged between industries located on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco railway and interchange 
track of connecting lines, published in St. Louis- 


San Francisco tariff, I. C. C. No. 7742. 





LOWERS NORTHWEST RATES SOUTH 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 23.—The announcement 
is made that the Southern Pacific has granted sub- 
stantial reductions in lumber rates from Grants 
Pass south to points in Oregon and California. 
The decrease in the lumber rate to San Francisco, 
for example, is 11% cents, from 37% to 26. Like- 
wise the rate on box shooks has fallen from 3014 
to 26, a reduction of 3% cents. From Grants 
Pass to points in northern California the lumber 
rate has fallen from 37% to 17, a drop of 20% 
cents. The points are all local, and noncompeti- 
tive, and heretofore the rates have been blankete.l. 
The concessions seem to have been made on the 
belief that lower rates may bring greater revenue 
to the road, aside from any question of operating 
expense. 


ASKS HARDWOOD RATE REDUCTION 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 26.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
met here last week and declared that present rates 
restrict marketing, and acting on its instructions, 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-treasurer, is preparing 
data for submission to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in support of a claim for a cut of 
331-3 percent in rates on logs and lumber. Con- 
ferences with the carriers, culminating with that 
in St. Louis, in which a voluntary reduction was 
sought, proved fruitless, so recourse is had to a 
formal complaint. Mr. Townshend is preparing 
a strong case, based on the view of the commission 
in Ex Parte 74, that readjustments should be made 
where the percentage increase upset relationships 
or work undue hardship. 


TEST AIRPLANE FOR BOOM SCALING 


Vancouver, B. C., April 25.—With an air- 
plane station at Jericho, a suburb of Van- 
couver, there is great opportunity to make tests 
of the possibilities of air craft, the latest being 
in estimating the amount of logs in the water. 
A eruise was taken over Burrard Inlet and 
False Creek, the two harbor indentations of 
Vancouver, with this object in view. Maj. Me- 
Laurin was in charge of the machine, and with 
him were M. Hillis, assistant supervisor of 
sealers; W: Yuill, of the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association; W. Harvey, of the Do- 
minion Creosoting Co., and M. A. Grainger, 
managing director of the Timber Industries 
Council of British Columbia. 











Cost OF LIVING in March, 1921, was 68.6 per- 
cent over the prewar figure, according to a re- 
port of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, based on retail prices for actual average 
family expenditures and covering food, shelter, 
clothing, fuel, light and sundries. 
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Millwork Cost Bureau in Annual Convention Plans 
Still Greater Service to Woodworking Industry 


The seventh annual convention of the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau, or as it is hence- 
forth to be known, the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
held in the Floreatine Room of the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, was marked by 
the transaction of considerable important busi- 
ness. In the first place, as already intimated, 
the ‘‘I’’ has been knocked out of the initials 
‘“*M. C. I. B.’’ which have become so familiar 
to the millwork industry. The directors and 
members felt that the old title was unnecessarily 
cumbersome. Tho the word ‘‘Information’’ has 
passed from the name of the bureau the article, 
attribute or quality for which it stands is to 
be more plentiful and widely diffused than ever. 
Along that line, George H. Most and H. T. 
Didesch, two of the bureau’s cost experts, told 
of plans on foot for broadening the scope of the 
estimators’ correspondence course which the or- 
ganization offers, and of the cost conferences 
for estimators which it is hoped may be staged 
at various centers in different parts of the 
country. 

Articles of incorporation were executed, a 
constitution adopted, and several minor changes 
made in the by-laws, the most important being 
an amendment making the minimum number of 
members necessary for forming a group four 
instead of five. The date of the annual meeting 
was shifted from the fourth Wednesday in 
April to the third Wednesday of that month, 
in order to avoid conflicting with the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Another interesting event was the obsequies 
of the infant National Association of Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers, born in Chi- 
cago exactly one year ago. 8. 8S. King, of 
Dayton, Ohio, conducted the ceremonies, and 
made a ‘brief statement of the causes of its 
early demise, chief among which were malnutri- 
tion and general neglect. In this he was sub- 
stantiated by a number of experts who had 
been connected with the case as consultants, 
during the year. In case a headstone is placed 
over the resting place of the infant association, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests the follow- 
ing epitaph: ‘‘Seeing I am so soon done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.’’ 

The labor situation was very much to the fore- 
front in the general discussion of conditions 
which formed a very interesting feature of the 
closing session. Possibly this was in part due 
to the fact that President F. J. Moss, of Kansas 
City, touched upon that theme in his ‘‘key 
note’’ remarks at the opening, altho it seemed 
to be also uppermost in the minds of many 





W. P. FLINT, CHICAGO; 
Secretary 


of the members. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the employers are now ‘‘on top’’ there was 
evident no disposition to press their advantage. 
On the contrary, there was evidenced a sincere 
desire and intention to give the workman a 
square deal in every respect. More than one 
speaker expressed the hope that it would be 
possible to avoid reducing wages, in view of the 
fact that wage scales for skilled workers in 
the millwork industry have as a rule, at least 
in some sections of the country, been below those 
prevailing for similar-service in other industries. 


The Opening Session 


About 125 alert millwork men faced President 
Moss when his gavel fell at 10:30 Wednesday 
morning. After roll call, each member present 
standing as his name was read, President Moss 

made a few opening remarks, He said he was 





F. J. MOSS, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Reélected President 


glad to note the trend toward the open shop, 
but while opposing destructive practices by or- 
ganized labor that curtail production and 
hamper progress, employers must not fail to 
safeguard the welfare of their employees. ‘‘1 
would like to see our industry,’’ said he, ‘‘ take 
steps to prevent the exploitation of labor within 
the industry. This would be the greatest for- 
ward step our industry could take.’’ He said 
that the Bureau last year made the greatest 
progress of any year in its history, and urged 
all the members to put their shoulders to the 
wheel in an earnest endeavor to extend its in- 
fluence still further. 

President Moss then introduced Harry F. 
Atwood, Chicago lawyer and authority upon the 
Constitution of the United States, who delivered 
a masterly address upon that great subject. Mr. 
Atwood spoke along much the same lines fol- 
lowed in other addresses by him before lumber 
conventions, which have been quite fully re- 
ported in these columns. At the close of his 
talk the audience stood to express its apprecia- 
tion, and Mr. Moss said that every man present 
might feel well repaid for coming to Chicago 
if he heard nothing more during the meeting. 


Reports Are Presented 


J. A. Loetscher, of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, treasurer of 
the bureau, then presented his report, which 
showed the financial affairs of the organization 
to be in very prosperous condition. The report 
also embodied an interesting and constructive 
review of conditions,.and struck an optimistic 
note with regard to the future of the industry. 

Secretary W. P. Flint then presented his re- 
port, which showed the membership on Jan. 1, 


1921, to be 438, an increase of 120 during the 
last year. The report, somewhat condensed, 
follows: 


During the fiscal year the bureau has expended 
$44,585.54 in rendering cost service to the mem- 
bership. Every dollar of this was expended in 
research cost work and the promotion of the 
bureau’s activities, and while this represents in 
itself a very large sum, when distributed over 
the entire membership the average cost to each 
firm is just a few cents over $100. The amount 
of this total expenditure would be prohibitive 
to any one firm or small group of manufac- 
turers, even if it were possible thereby to ac- 
cumulate the same reliable information—which 
it assuredly would not be—but the bureau with 
its large codperating membership and its supe- 
rior facilities is in sition to do this work to 
the best possible advantage and distribute the 
result of the entire expenditure to each member 
at a cost so small that it should not be even 
considered. 

The surplus shown in:the financial report is a 
healthy one, representing as it does approxi- 
mately the entire amount of revenue received 
from members’ initiation fees and showing that 
the operating expenditure has not been in excess 
of the fixed income. 


Cost Schedules Are Uptodate 


The fiscal year just passed has without doubt 
witnessed the greatest recession from the peak 
of high prices ever experienced by the industry, 
and during this period the bureau’s staff has put 
forth ‘almost superhuman effort in an endeavor 
to have Cost Book ‘‘A” properly reflect all de- 
clines in the cost of production. number of 
schedules have been changed no less than eight 
times in the last year, and the current Cost 
Book does not contain any schedules that are 
over thirty days old, with the exception of those 
covering frames,- which -were placed in your 
hands less than two months ago. - 

During this same period there have been in- 
stalled twenty-five new cost systems, and nine- 
teen already in operation have been checked 
over. The service of accountants’. thoroly 
trained in this particular field is.being furnished 
members at exact cost to the bureau, in addition 
to which the installation is made in approxi- 
mately one-half the time required by account- 
ing firms not familiar with the specific problems 
of the industry. 

The total number of estimators enrolled in 
the correspondence course now numbers 1,859— 
an increase of 471 over last year—while the 
number of copies of Cost Book “A” in actual 
use is 1,519—an increase of 310 during the same 
period. ; 

These schedules are the only real construc- 
tive, forward movement of the industry in many 
years, and have become so thoroly incorporated 
in your daily work that their existence is taken 
as a matter of course, and you probably never 
give a thought to what the result would be 
were these comprehensive cost schedules not in 
existence. The old saying about not missing 
the water is perfectly applicable to the work 
being carried on by the bureau. If it were not 
for the information with which the bureau is 
constantly supplying you by what method could 
you place an intelligent price on your special 
millwork—one that would reflect justice to both 
yourselves and your customer? 

The bureau supplies this accurate cost infor- 
mation in easily digested form and is at the 
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service of your estimators at all times, thereby 
eliminating all “‘guesswork’’ by reason of the 
substitution therefor of actual facts. The best 
guesser in the industry is dangerous, as he is 
not only guessing in regard to your profits but 
is actually gambling with your invested capital. 

The efforts of the bureau have always been 
confined to the dissemination of cost informa- 
tion only, and by a strict adherence to this well 
known policy there has never been at any time a 
eonflict of interests, nor has there ever been 
any dissension in the ranks. 


Important New Service Features Planned 


As to future bureau activities, the financial 
condition is such that three important addi- 
tional service features will be rendered members 
during the present year. The following mat- 
ters have all been submitted to your directors 
and have their unanimous approval: 

Probably of first importance is a new service 
to our members who have installed the Standard 
Cost Finding System, or have ascertained for 
themselves the burdens applying in their plants 
and are attempting to operate a smoothly run- 
ning cost system. Conditions often develop that 
are disheartening, by reason of the scarcity of 
competent employees to carry on this work, and 
the complicated problems that unexpectedly 
come up and are difficult to overcODme by one 
not thoroly versed in cost work. 

To provide competent assistance to overcome 
this condition there has recently been added to 
the bureau’s staff a supervisor of cost recording, 
who is thoroly familiar with the practical opera- 
tion of cost systems in both large and small 
plants. Actual experience has taught him: to 
overcome all obstacles standing in the way of 
practical and economical operation, and he will 
teach your own employees to operate your cost 
system in an efficient and productive manner. 
After the system is in ‘smoothly running order 
he will instruct your cost clerk regarding the 
proper manner of compiling cost information 


for presentation to the executive head, so that 
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in place of a scrambled lot of figures the reports 
will be a simple, clean-cut, businesslike state- 
ment of your cost of production and will be 
placed on your desk without unnecessary delay. 
Cost reports rendered in this manner bear the 
same relation to the conduct of your business 
that a competent physician does to your family. 
Follow the practical warnings and advice of 
either and many of your difficulties will dis- 
appear and improved health or prosperity will 
be the ultimate result. This service will be 
rendered right in your own plant and at a charge 
that will be only nominal. The details have not 
as yet been worked out, but as soon as the plans 
have been completed notice to that effect will be 
mailed to each member. 


Conferences and Correspondence Course 


In addition to the-above service the. bureau 
will conduct, in Chicage; meetings for cost men, 
where the employees:of members will be privi- 
leged to attend and. receive an intensive course 
of personal training in cost work. 

The third feature of additional service is in 
connection with the correspondence course for 
estimators, in the practical application of Cost 
Book ‘‘A” schedules to their daily work, and 
which has so thoroly proved its value to the in- 
dustry in the past. As originally conducted, this 
course was primarily for the purpose of assist- 
ing .estimators properly to interpret the cost 
schedules, and while it was necessary to under- 
stand at least the rudiments of plan reading to 
complete the last two instalments of the course, 
it did not enter sufficiently into the actual work 
of plan reading. The new course will cover the 
field of plan listing and will be so arranged as to 
be of equal interest to both the novice and the 
seasoned estimator. 

Codperation of Membership Is Essential 

In connection with the activities of the bureau 
it is well to point out that the hearty codperation 
of our membership has made possible the valued 
service rendered in the past, and with this same 
spirit prevailing in the future this service will 
be materially increased—but just a word of 
warning at this point. All cost schedules issued 
are the result of actual information furnished 
by our contributing members and not the ideas 
of any one man or group of men. Therefore, 
it is of vital importance that each one of you 
should realize your obligation and furnish to the 
bureau office every item of cost information—no 
a how trivial—it is possible for you to col- 
ect. 

Bear in mind, the bureau is yours. organized 
for the sole purpose of acquainting the industry 
with the actual cost of manufacturing millwork, 
and if we hew to this line and finally bring about 
a 100 percent realization of our well known 
slogan, “Know Your Cost,” the bureau’s exist- 
ence will have. been.more than justified beth to 
the industry and the public. : 


Luncheon Is Enjoyable Affair 


The annual luncheons of the bureau are al- 
ways well planned and thoroly enjoyed by all, 
and this year’s affair was no exception. Inter- 
spersed with the elaborate ‘‘spread,’’ which 
comprised several delicious courses, entertain- 
ment was provided. In the song-fest several 
well known millwork men gave evidence of 
hitherto unsuspected vocal talent, rendering 
solos, duets, et cetera, with bravura and élan 
worthy of a Caruso. Of course, their support 
may have had something to do with it. 


The Afternoon Session 


Reassembling at 2 o’clock, the convention 
listened to a statement by S. S. King, of the 
Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, regarding outcome of the attempt to form 
a national association of millwork manufac- 
turers inaugurated at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago a year ago. It being apparent that there 
was lack of the interest and support necessary 
to insure the success of the project, it was 
dropped. A vote proposed by Charles T. 
Abeles, of Little Rock, Ark., on the question 
whether the millwork men were willing to re- 
main over another day for the purpose of fur- 
ther considering the proposition was lost, only 
seven or eight affirmative votes being recorded. 
A motion that the balance of the original pro- 
motion fund subscribed a year ago be returned 
pro rata to the donors prevailed, Mr. King 
having requested instructions as to disposal of 
the balance remaining in his hands, amounting 
to somewhere around three hundred dollars. 


New Constitution and Bylaws Adopted 

Mr. Moss, as chairman of the committee of 
five appointed a year ago to draft articles of 
incorporation and a new constitution and by- 
laws, reported for that committee. The re- 
port, which embodied the changes and addi- 
tions noted at the beginning of this article, to- 
gether with others of a me Bos character, was 
unanimously adopted. 

George H. Most, service director of the bu- 
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reau, explained regarding the new correspond- 
ence course for estinrators, which while retain- 
ing all meritorious features of the present 
course will embody much valuable new material. 

He was followed by H. T. Didesch, assistant 
secretary and cost expert of the bureau, who 
explained the tentative plans for holding con- 
ferences of estimators, at which, it is hoped, 
thru personal contact with the bureau’s cost 
experts, effectively to arouse interest and im- 
part instruction on the subject of costs. 


Old Officers and Directors Reélected 


Upon motion of E. C. Noelke, of the Noelke- 
Lyon Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Iowa, all 
the old officers of the bureau were unanimously 
elected by acclamation. Mr. Moss expressea 
his earnest desire that the honors and the bur- 
dens of the office of president, which he has 
carried so suecessfully, should now be passed on 
to someone else, but his protest was unavailing. 
It was a ease of being drafted for important 
service, and Mr. Moss gracefully yielded to the 
unanimous wish of the members. In accepting, 
he called upon every member to share with him 
the responsibility of extending the influence 
and usefulness of the bureau by real codpera- 
tion. The vice presidents, E. J. Curtis, of 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa, and Charles 
T.- Abeles, of Little Rock, Ark., head of the 
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firm bearing his name, also responded in fitting 
words. 


A motion offered by E. J. Curtis was adopted, 
to the effect that the present directors serve un- 
til confirmed by the local groups or until their 
successors are elected by their groups. 


The officers and directors. of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau now are as follows: 


President—F. J. Moss, American Sash & Door 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. (Group No. 7). 


Vice presidents—E. J. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, Iowa (Group No. 5); Charles T, Abeles, 
Gharies T. Abeles & Co., Little Rock, Ark. (Group 

0. e 

Treasurer—J. A. Loetscher, Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa (Group No. 5). 

Secretary—W. P. Flint, Chicago, Ill. 

Directors—Robert York, York Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

oO. W. Brightman, 

Green Bay, Wis. (Group No. 14); M. B. 
M. A. Disbrow_& Co., Omaha, Neb. (Group No. 8) ; 
BE. R. Eaton, J. R. Eaton & Sons. (Ltd.), Orillia, 
Ont. (Group No. 24); M. S.: Enochs, Enochs Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co.; Jackson, ‘Miss. (Group 
No. 19) ; E. T. Erickson, Curtis Door & Sash Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (Group: No. 4) ; Edmund Goedde, B. 
Goedde & Co., East St.Louis, Ill. (Group No. 27) ; 
H. G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. (Group No. 3) ; Earl A. Hurd, W. F. Hurd Co., 
Detroit, Mich. (Group No. 15); E. R. Jones, Vic- 
toria Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Shreveport, La. (Group 
No. 17) ; A. W. King, Woodruff Lumber Co., Duluth, 
Minn. (Group No. T} ; 8S. S. King, Dayton Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. (Group No. 
22) ; A. N. Kylander, Aaron Carlson (Inc.), Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Group No. 2); C. D. McPhee, jr., 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo. (Group 
No. 10) ; BE. C. Noelke, Noelke-Lyon Manufacturing 
Co., Burlington, Iowa (Group No. 12) ; John Algot 
Olson, Standard Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Il. 
(Group No. 9): A. J. Siegel, Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Group No. 6) ; Frank Stevens, 
Waco Sash & Door Co., Waco, Tex. (Group No. 16) ; 
Aug. Wahifeld, Wahlfeld Manufacturing Co., Peoria, 
Ill. (Group No. 11); T. A. Wilson, the Western 
(Ltd.), Regina, Sask. (Group 

. 25); J. H. Winiker, Heidelbach Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Danville, Va. (Group No. 21); H. J. Wylie, 
oe — Bros. Co., Torrington, Conn. (Group 

0. 23 


A motion was adopted instructing the Chair 
to appoint a committee of three to draft suit- 
able resolutions of condolence upon the death 
of the following members who passed away 
during the last year: W. M. Otis, George 
Curtis and Frank L. Clark. 


General Discussion of Conditions 


The. session closed with an interesting sym- 
posium regarding various aspects of the indus- 


Manufacturing Co. 
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try, freely participated in by a large number 
of members. The importance of according a 
square deal to labor now that the employers 
have the whip hand was emphasized by several 
speakers. In fact, the welfare of the ‘workers 
in the industry was one of the most outstanding 
themes of the meeting. The importance of cor- 
rect quantity surveys, so that unreasonable and 
oftentimes ridiculous divergences in price esti- 
mates may become less common, also was urged. 
At the conclusion of the ‘‘open forum’’ the 
meeting adjourned. 


ACQUITTED OF SLANDER CHARGE 


New Organs, La., April 26.—Roger E. Sim- 
mons, secretary American Pitch Pine Export 
Co., and Gilbert G. Ortenbach, a representative 
of Lunham & Moore, a local lumber concern, 
were tried and acquitted this afternoon in the 





first city criminal court on charges of slander 
filed by E. Moise, who served for a time as act- 
ing secretary of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Club. The charges were filed following Moise’s . 
resignation of the secretaryship and grew out ot 
a conversation on war subjects which took place 
in the club rooms, in which Moise and the two 
lumbermen participated. It was testified that 
~ Moise discussed and freely stated his personal 
opinions regarding the German violation of 
Belgium, the atrocities and other matters. 
When they found that he was an employee of 
the club, it appears that Messrs. Simmons and 
Ortenbach told club officials of the conversa- 
tion. Judge Dowling, who presided at the trial, 
ruled that the defendants were privileged to 
report what Moise had said to them, held that 
the conversations did not brand the complainant 
as ‘‘disloyal,’’ and dismissed the charge. A 
number .of local lumbermen attended the trial. 











Some snapshots taken at the annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, held at 
(Left to right) J. Lewis Thompson; E. P. Hunter, reélected presi- 

(Upper right) A small section of the table where dinner was served 
(Lower right) Crowd going aboard boat for Syivan Beach for the all-day outing. 


Houston, April 12, 13 and 14. 
dent; and Frank D. Wherritt. 
at Sylvan Beach. 





HovextTon, Micu., April 25.—The aggregate 
resources of the fifteen counties of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan in standing saw log 
timber total 26,207,875,000 board feet, accord- 
ing to an estimate by Rollin Payne, chief timber 
examiner of the Michigan State tax commission. 
Mr. Payne estimates that in addition to the 
standing saw log timber there are 10,682,850 
cords of pulpwood and 25,000,000 cords of cord- 
wood and chemical wood available in the penin- 
sula. The estimates are the result of a two 
years’ survey and study of timber lands. 

Gogebie County ranks first in timber resources 
with 3,390,000,000 board feet; Ontonagon is a 
close second with 3,163,500,000 feet; Marquette 
ranks third with 3,000,000,000 feet; Chippewa 
is fourth with 2,720,000,000 feet; Iron is fifth 
with 2,062,500,000 feet; and Houghton is sixth 
with 1,863,125,000 Board feet. 


The largest part of the pulpwood is hemlock, 
which aggregates 3,850,000 cords. Balsam and 
white birch are a close second, however, with 
3,829,000. cords. Spruce, poplar and. jackpine 
make up the rest. Said Mr. Payne in announcing 
his estimates: 


The timber in the northern peninsula is largely 
held and owned by large mill operators and cor- 
porate interests. However, there are numerous 
tracts owned ‘by. small mill operators and individ- 
uals. Many owners of large tracts are continuously 
buying and selling stumpage, so there is no attempt 
at controlling the visible supply. 

How long will the forests last? This question 
can not be answered with exactness by anyone. 
the present method of cutting were to continue and 
the present number of mills were to cut this timber 
at the present rate per year it would be a simple 
mathematical problem. But an increased number 


ESTIMATES UPPER MICHIGAN TIMBER SUPPLY 


of mills and an increased demand for forest prod- 
ucts would deplete the forests much faster, while 
fewer mills and a smaller demand would greatly 
extend their life. . 

The copper and iron mines each require a vast 
amount of timber in their operations and they un- 
doubtedly will or have provided themselves with 
sufficient timber to supply their wants for fifty 
years. Suffice it to say that the forests will last 
thirty to thirty-five years as a source of supply 
for a prominent industry. 

Lumbering destroys the forests, but there are 
other destroyers of the timber that are difficult of 
control and it is impossible to anticipate and com- 





ESTIMATED TIMBER RESOURCES BY COUNTIES OF THE UPPER PENINSULA OF 
MICHIGAN, MADE BY ROLLIN PAYNE, CHIEF TIMBER EXAMINER 
OF THE STATE TAX COMMISSION 
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indirect interest in the forests. In fact, 90 percent 
of their ultimate value goes for labor, . transporta- 
tion and into the channels of trade. 

If the Zonet confiscatory law and method of 
taxing reforested lands in Michigan were repealed 
and a law enacted whereby corporations and indi- 
viduals, who realize and know the economic neces- 
sity of a continuous and ample supply of timber for 
paper and general use, could be given aid I believe 
we would make more real progfess. Such persons 
should be allowed to apply to the proper officials 
for an appraisal of such lands. 

This appraisal would be made the basis of 
taxation for a period of twenty-five years or 
some term sufficiently 
long to prove beyond 
doubt that the new for- 
est had a commercial 
and marketable value 




















Saw timber, Balsam & Jack- before any change 

‘County board feet Spruce Hemlock white birch pine Poplar taxation could be made. 
Alger ......... 1,837,500,000 126,000 210,000 168,000 10,000 21,000 I would further suggest 
Baraga ........ 1,859,000,000 124,000 220,000 ,000 é 2,000 that such individuals or 
Chippewa ..... 2,720,000,000 248,000 384,000 500,000 94,000 104,000 corporations receive a 
TROHA c0i oss 00 1,292,000,000 128,000 184,000 192,000 14,000 96,0 subsidy from the State 
Dickinson ...... 610,250,000 8,00 84,000 56,000 3,600 14,000 not to exceed 50 percent 
Houghton ..... 1,863,125,000 80,000 281,250 180,000 1,000 32,5 of the cost of reforesta- 
Gogebic ....... .890,000,000 140,000 560, 480,000 3,000 37,000 tion. This sum could be 
RDS ovis 9 0:0 oie 2,062,500,000 120,000 312,000 330,000 22,500 90,000 returned to the State 
Keweenaw ... 578,000,000 4,00 60,000 106,000 ...... 3,000 without interest eo 

“fae 815,000,000 . 80,000 125,000 150,000 50,000 20,000 the forest was cut on 
Marquette 000,000,000 144,000 400,000 410,000 144,000 102,000 in case of + pnd agg cd 
Menominee ..... 1,083,000,000 ~ 64,000 140,000 145,000 2, 8,000 fire or ge aang _ 
Mackinac ...... 1,034,000,000 100,000 140,000 216,000 -2,000 40,000 State would share in +4 
Ontonagon ..... 3,163,500,000 * 18,900 570,000 380,000 ...... 228,000 fen gcd Bagh 8 
Schoolcraft .... 900,000,000 130,000 180,000 222,000 48,000 68,000 em gles or ag Rm to 

Totals .......26,207,875,000 1,625,000 3,850,250 3,829,000 416,000 935,500 some practical plan = 


Cordwood and chemical wood, 25,000,000 cords. 


reforestation will 
adopted. 





pute the damage they do. I refer to disease, insects 
and fire. 

I firmly believe that everyone should do every- 
thing in his power to prevent the destruction of the 
forests by fire. When so destroyed no one. is bene- 


fited and all share in the loss, for everyone has an 








THe ‘‘SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOcUST’’ does not 
feed on leaves of trees, as some suppose. It 
may damage a tree by stinging the twigs, but 
not by eating the leaves. 
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Western Retail Lumbermen’s Annual Is Largely 
Attended and Marked by Western Pep and Optimism 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]} 

FRESNO, Cauir., April ,27.—The eighteenth 
annual conference of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association came to a close today 
with the election of the following officers: 

President—C. W. Gamble, Boise, Idaho. 


Vice president—C. E. Murphy, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. is 


Directors—Joseph Copeland, Portland; A. Mac- 
Cuaig, Spokane. 


The conference voted to meet next year m 
Salt Lake City. 

The meeting has been largely attended and 
highly successful and has reflected western 
energy and optimism and western sentiment. 


Proceedings Touched by Western Sentiment 


The sessions were marked by numerous 
touches of feeling and drama, one of the first 
being the reading of a personal letter of greet- 
ing to President Boorman from President War- 
ren G. Harding, while the spot light was thrown 
on President Harding’s picture, 

Before beginning his address Mr. Boorman 
called attention to the vacant chair draped in 
mourning standing beside the table holding a 
great basket of lilies and roses. William J. 
Hindley then read a memorial and tribute to 
the late Fred H. Gilman, at the close of which 
the audience rose and stood a moment silent 
with bowed heads. 

At a later session Mr. Boorman called H. F. 
Brey and wife, Porterville, Calif., and Mr. 
Sckenyon and wife,-~Bozeman, Mont., to the 
platform and announced they had been in the 
lumber business more than fifty years and pre- 
sented each lady with a bouquet. 

John 8. Chambers, controller of State, Cali- 
fornia, made the address of welcome, speaking 
of the history and resources of the State. Wil- 
liam J. Hindley, of Spokane, made the re- 
sponse. 

The President’s Address 


President Boorman delivered his address ss 
follows: 


I felicitate the good people of this splendid city 
upon its enjoying the reputation, according to Mr. 
Babson’s report, of being the most prosperous city 
upon the continent. This is a reputation that is 
most envious at this particular time. 

I felicitate the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Mutual Society in choosing the 
city of Fresno as its conference city. 

I wish especially to felicitate the lumbermen of 
California, who I know have been untiring and 
thoro in their preparation in the arrangement of 
the details for the program that is to follow. 

Urges Absence of Formality 

I am happy to claim that I have the privilege 
of your acquaintance. I know all of you, while I 
may not be able to call you by name—names are 
only neckties. I admonish you not to be formal; 
to cast aside formality and conventionality, one to 
another, the absence of which will make a true and 
genuine fellowship, and to realize that we are all 
just folks—western folks. 

This is not going to be a convention or conference 
of those who have permitted their names to appear 
on the program only. I am anxious to see the 
Fresno convention go down in history as the great- 
est and most profitable of our great conventions. 
Let me suggest, briefly, how this can be accom- 
plished : 

First, by delegates attending every business ses- 
sion held. 

Let’s Swap Ideas; Then Each Will Have Two 

Second, by participating in all discussions, ex- 
pressing your ideas and experiences. Those appear- 
ing on the program are not super-men. Their ad- 
dresses and papers are only intended to provoke 
thought, or to put the subject under discussion 
before the assembly. Many of us have actually 
traveled thousands of miles to get your ideas—you 
do not wish us to return to our respective homes 
empty handed and without new ideas. 

If you have a dollar and I have a dollar and if 
we swap, we both have a dollar, but if you have an 
idea and I have an idea and we swap those ideas, 
we both have two ideas. 

Take your program, study it, and you will observe 
that by design, time has been allotted to discussions 
of practical ‘subjects and problems, the result of 





which determine the color of ink you use in your 
annual statements. 


Women Important As Purchasers 


It is indeed gratifying to see so many women 
present. Woman—what would the nation be with- 
out her—it would be a stag-nation. 

We are most happy to have the ladies with us 
when we realize that women buy 96 percent of all 
dry goods; 87 percent of raw and market goods; 
48% percent of hardware and house furnishing 
goods. Women buy 11.2 percent of men’s clothing 
without consulting the men and assist in buying 
22.9 percent, or in other words, choose or direct the 
buying of 34 percent of men’s clothing. It is she 
who plans the house and chooses the furnishings. 

By right and statute she has taken her place of 
equality—you have made our past conventions suc- 
cessful; you will do your part to make this con- 
vention a success. 


. The States Represented 


It is gratifying to see that so many States are 
so splendidly represented. Whether you are 
privileged to live under the azure blue skies of 
Montana ; thru choice, enjoying the companionship 
of those majestic mountains, which are God’s 
cathedrals; or because you are compelled to live 
in California, matters not on this occasion. 

We are assembled from nearly all points of the 
compass, as a reunion of one great family in con- 
ference, in institute form, for the privilege of ex- 
changing ideas—ideas that will benefit us in our 
business; but may be equally helpful, if properly 
applied, to the hundreds of communities in which 
we reside, or call our homes. 

In this convention are representatives from ten 
western States, ten great commonwealths, compris- 
ing in area 40 percent of the territory of these 





THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, : 
April 25, 1921. 


My dear Mr. Boorman: 

On the occasion of the annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society, at Fresno, be- 
ginning April 25, will you be kind 
enough to express to the gathering my 
congratulations on the effort its mem- 
bers have so continuously made to pro- 
mote a national interest in recent try- 
ing times, and say to them that we have 
great hopes that the codperative efforts 
of the various industries intimately re- 
lated to building construction may 
shortly enable the nation to overcome 
the present shortage in construction. 
All the various industries whose co- 
operation is necessary to accomplish 
this have demonstrated a fine spirit, 
and I want your convention to know 
that it is fully appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN G. HARDING. 


Mr. B. J. Boorman, 
President, Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Great Falls, 
Mont. 











great United States ; representatives of the greatest 
industry known—that of furnishing shelter and 
homes for the people of a great nation, an industry 
gigantic in proportion, yet democratic in purpose. 


Pilgrims Made Good Because They Made Homes 


We look upon our Pilgrim Fathers as a most 
wonderful group of people. While they were not 
the first American colonists—the Virginia colony 
was the first, but being composed of men only, was 
followed by failure spelled with capital letters—the 
Pilgrims included the women folks and are entitled 
to perhaps more credit than Columbus, who made 
the discovery. 

The Pilgrims made mistakes. They were not con- 
tented; in fact, if we read history correctly, there 
were times when they were very much discontented. 
Within that body of people, however, there were 
master minds—minds productive of constructive 
plans. The bitter winds of those bleak Massa- 
chusetts ‘hills drifted over frozen graves; and our 


Fathers looked and saw 
that something definite | 
must be done. ' 

From that chaotic con- 
dition came order. The | 





B. J. BOORMAN, 
Great Falls, Mont.; "' ” 
Retiring President 





next season, in 1621, each 
family received a small 
grant of land for its home. 
After that, there was 
plenty to eat in Plymouth 
and peace reigned where 
want had been before—because each family owned 
its own home. The home became an anchorage 
in that little settlement, and has been an anchor- 
age in every. good community ever since. 

The lumber industry employs upward of 750,000 
people, upon whom. are dependent nearly 5,000,000 
American souls. The department that comes in 
closest contact with. the public is served by 35,000 
retail lumber merchants, in every hamlet and com- 
munity thruout the land. No body of men, any- 
where, is doing more for true, imperishable America 
than those engaged in the lumber business—the 
business of furnishing material for homes—Ameri- 
can homes. erat 

Homes—the Strength of the Nation 


The strength of our nation does not lie in our 
Navy, with her superdreadnaughts ; our harbors and 
waterways ;- our: armies, that have achieved what 
was thought to be the almost impossible. Much 
strength is in our superior transportation accom- 
plishments and achievements; our gigantic manu- 
facturing and industrial supremacy leads the world. 
All this category is beyond the comprehension of 
the human mind, yet I have not named the greatest 
strength, which lies in the homes of our American 
people—homes where father is king and mother is 
queen. Just homes—it matters not if that fireside 
is in the palatial mansion of the captain of wealth 
and industry or whether it be in an adobe or sod 
hut upon our western plains. The occupants of 
that palatial home or that sod hut were born free 
and equal—each having had placed to his credit in 
the great bank of life an equal amount of time, and 
a chance—what a wonderful heritage. There must 
be constantly in our minds that in this country of 
majority rule, the majority of today may be the 
minority of tomorrow, and the employee of today 
may be the employer of tomorrow. 

There is another satisfactory consciousness—the 
knowledge that the strength of our nation is not 
confined to the capitol at Washington or to the 
great metropoli, but to the thousands and thou- 
sands of communities thruout the length and 
breadth of the land—our nation is the sum total 
of community units; communities inhabited by lib- 
erty loving, home owned firesides. There is where 
our security lies! 

Proud to Be Providers of American Homes 


These homes you are helping to plan; homes you 
are furnishing the material for; homes that furnish 
the solid substantial foundation for our security, 
are the great bulwark of Americanism. Are you not 
proud of the business in which you are engaged— 
the greatest business on earth? 

Are you not proud of being a member of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Mutual Society? It has been my pleasure to be a 
co-worker, with others, in laying a foundation that 
has, from the first, stood the test that will endure. 
The foundation of our association was laid by men 
of broad vision and.experience, men who were and 
are leaders in the communities in which they reside, 
and I want to say to you that when the second 
history of the Great West is written, many of those 
whose names have appeared as officers and directors 
of our association will be written in that history. 

We have never been accused of being trailers. 
We have, on the contrary, been accorded the com- 
pliment and distinction of being leaders of associa- 
tion work and ideas, standard thruout the country. 
You may say, “Why speak in such general terms of 
the accomplishments and attainments of our as- 
sociation and society? Why not be more specific ? 
My only answer is that time will not permit 
me to do so. In passing let me mention some of 
the departments. 

The “Gepartmedit of insurance, which is composed 
of officers and directors chosen from our members, 
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has to its credit a remarkable record. Well do I 
remember when this department was formed, when 
our average rate of insurance charged by the board 
companies was $2.60. Today, and for some time, 
we have been writing your insurance for 40 cents. 
We are annually saving our members in excess of 
$100,000 on their insurance premiums—$1,000,000 
every ten years! We have in force today nearly 
$15,000,000, with a substantial cash reserve. Are 
you proud of this record? 

During the present fiscal year, plans and con- 
tracts have been made that are most favorable to 
the policy holders, extending over a period of ten 
years in the future: A further detailed report will 
be made by the insurance department. 


Traffic Department Proves Profitable 


Our traffic department is functioning every day 
in the year, Not only does this department furnish 
expert advice in traffic matters and all matters per- 
taining to transportation, but this year it has been 
able to recover for our members, from the carriers 
a sum. aggregating $20,000—money that was un- 
justly collected. Since the creation of this depart- 
ment, it has recovered and delivered to our mem- 
bers over $85,000. : 

Nearly twenty-five hundred claims were filed. 
Unfortunately, only 53 percent of our members avail 
themselves of this splendid service. I presume that 
if only half of you use the telephone on your desk, 
those who do not make use of the ’phone can not 
appreciate its worth. : 

The machinery of this department does not run 
without care and guidance. The dynamic force in 
a directorate is made up of members who are willing 
to contribute of their time and talent in order that 
the various departments may function. An associa- 
tion is like a man’s mind—a man’s mind is like a 
pool of water; it must be fed by fresh streams out- 
side or it becomes stagnant. It must have an inlet 
and an outlet—the inlet is what he learns, the out- 
let is what he does. 


Keep Alivel—Man’s Greatest Resource Is Within 


Two captains of industry were standing upon the 
suspension bridge at Niagara Falls. One turning to 
the other, said: “There is the greatest undeveloped 
resource in America.” The man standing by his 
side replied: “Oh no; the greatest undeveloped 
resource in America is the soul of man.” 

So, it is not in our rivers or forests or rich mines 
or broad acres of the fertile land, our vineyards, our 
orange groves, or the undeveloped water power that 
the greatest undeveloped resource is contained, but 
in the souls of manhood and womanhood. 

I admonish our members to keep alive! A live 
shell is loaded and has active capacity to do its 
work. A live wire is charged with power. It is 
dynamic. A man is alive when he gets into the 
right relationship with himself, his neighbor, his 
country and his universe. 

We have passed thru, or are passing thru, a 
period of unrest. Those in national authority have 
made mistakes, some intentional, others uninten- 
tional. In my judgment, one of the greatest mis- 
takes was the elimination from its counsels of the 
business men, representing the great industrial 
world. The lumber industry suffered a severe blow 
in being declared as nonessential. Can you con- 
ceive of anything more hazardous than the dis- 
couraging of home building? 


Prices Suffered Balloon Juice Inflation 


When the Armistice was signed, it was time to 
ring down the curtain on the melodrama of ex- 
travagance. The whole fabric has become distorted 
and disjointed to a greater or less extent. Just 
prior to our entrance into the war, prices, under 
the impetus of European buying, had advanced 61 
percent. During the fall of 1917, a further advance 
of 81 percent was recorded. At the signing of the 
Armistice, the advance had reached about 108 per- 
cent. A lowering was looked for, but to the sur- 


prise of many, after a slight lapse of time, prices - 


took another bound forward and reached the level 
of 272 percent in the spring of 1920. 

For nearly two years the balloon juice of inflation 
was injected into ali commodities. Investors be- 
came skeptical; capital went into hiding. Labor 
was nonproductive and arbitrary. The prices of 
building materials became inflated by reason of the 
carriers and car building manufacturers bidding 
exorbitantly for the product of the forest. Some 
kinds of lumber reached $100 a thousand mill basis. 


Railroads Play Game of “Passing the Buck” 


Perhaps the carriers could well afford a strategic 
move to dissipate a few million dollars in paying 
inflated prices for material, if that act alone would 
assist them in securing the permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant them an ad- 
vance in freight and passenger rates of hundreds of 
millions annually. That one act has placed upon 
the American people a tax amounting to $1,700,- 
000,000 annually, or bringing it a little nearer 
home, means an annual tax of from $15 to $16 





A more extended account of the in- 
spiring annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association will ap- 
pear in the May 7 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 











upon every man, woman and child under the flag! 
The great game played during the last three years 
has been PASSING THE BUCK! 


Ready to Help in Governmental Problems 


Grave responsibilities confront our executive and 
Congress. I apprehend that our new President will 
go down in history as the “Readjustment Presi- 
dent.” He has a monumental, herculean task con- 
fronting him, such as few, if any, of our Presidents 
have faced before. In the problem of leading our 
people thru the transition period, after our great 
war, he will have practically no precedents in our 
annals to guide him, because our present position 
in the world’s affairs is unique. 

Some years ago, our association was persecuted 
and harassed by the Federal Government; of late, 
our counsel has been sought. The members of our 
association stood ready to give and are still willing 
to give any assistance possible to all agencies of 
the Federal Government in restoring normal condi- 
tions, both trade and industrial. ‘ 


Retailers Should Lead in Upbuilding Community 

Our members should be leaders in the communi- 
ties in which they reside. They should be interested 
in the establishment of homes; to see that un- 
modern homes are made modern, to see that stables 
and silos are built where none exist now. They 
should be interested in the irrigating enterprise, to 
assist in making two blades of grass grow where 
one or none grows now. Be a booster for good 
roads. In brief, be a MAN in your town. 

The old motto of ‘Live and let live” is good logic. 
The exigencies that have arisen during the last five 
years have made it necessary that this motto should 


C. W. GAMBLE, BOISE, IDAHO; 
Elected President 


be changed to “Live and help live.’’ We shall learn 
to measure every problem by its final effect on the 
sum total.of human happiness. 


Association Makes Progressive Merchants 


Our association does not claim to have any 
master key or any Aladdin’s lamp or magic wand, 
but we do claim that thru coéperation, which is the 
great dynamic force, we can put your business upon 
a higher level—make it more profitable and make 
you a more progressive merchant. The lumber 
merchant and the industry is not a waning busi- 
ness, not a “has-been,” but a great business of to- 
morrow. There is a known supply of standing 
timber totaling 1,912,000,000,000 feet within the 
confines of six of the States within the territory of 
our association. This timber warrants us a supply 
for generations to come. The product of the forest 
is being utilized and manufactured more scientific- 
ally each year, and with less waste. It is being 
handled with more intelligence by the lumber 
merchants each year, 


Cheerful Coédperation Brings Success 
Two things that wiH assist you to make a suc- 
cess are: First, confidence in yourself. Second, 
confidence in others, in the spirit of the West— 


western confidence. Remember, the day of playing 
a lone hand is past. You need the codperation of 
others. God never made a man great enough to 
succeed by himself. Get the spirit of sunshine and 
not the spirit of chill. Cultivate the seeing of the 
best and most beautiful things about you. Just 
smile into a mirror and a smile reflects itself. 

Remember, men should be judged by the service 
they give to the public, and by no other measure. 
Ideas and ideals live while men pass on and are 
forgotten. Nothing just happens; hearts beat 
responsively in response to codperation. Our limits 
are what we make them. The great aim of our 
association is to produce a new type of men— 
thinking men. Let us welcome the new thought 
currents. 

In the final analysis, when time shall ring down 
the great curtain and we shall look back thru the 
corridors of the past,-may it be said of us and of all 
lumbermen, that we were progressive merchants 
and builders, contributing to making God’s family 
more comfortable and happy, and that we left the 
world better than we found it and that the world 
is better for our having lived in it. 

This was followed by report of Secretary- 
treasurer Porter, report of the traffic depart- 
ment, and appointment of committees. Follow- 
ing the keynote of the speeches of the opening 
session, there were four impressive addresses 
scattered thru the conference. 


Americanism in Industry 


E. B. Fish, Portland, Ore., a former union 
machinist and now lecturing, came to the con- 
ference thru the courtesy of Ellison-White Chau- 
tauqua Bureau and delivered an address on 
‘¢Americanism in Industry.’’ Mr. Fish spoke 
from the viewpoint of the working man and 
developed the idea that nonunion men are ten 
times as numerous as union men and are en- 
titled to consideration. He stated that no new 
philosophy or bureau is needed in the solution 
of labor difficulty, but rather a return to the 
basis of the square deal and honest, straight- 
forwardness in presenting facts to both employ- 
er and employee. The propaganda of hate 
and misinformation must be met by a campaign 
of honest education in the duties and privileges 
of citizenship. 


Credits and Our Financial System 


H. C. Cutting, Oakland, Calif., developed a 
plan of banking reform in his lecture on 
‘Credits and Our Financial System.’’ His 
thought is that credits are a great public util- 
ity but are controlled by private individuals 
sitting on bank directorates. He outlined a 
plan of greater public control over bank credits 
by a system of appraisals for the purpose of 
determining both tax values and security values 
and a classified system of determining the 
percentage of the loan to be made on each kind 
of property. By making possible the asking of 
a loan as a right instead of as a favor he thinks 
much financial difficulty of the world could be 
eliminated. 


Punch and Faith in Lumber Business 


J. C. Dionne, Houston, Tex., made a talk on 
‘¢Putting Punch in Lumber Merchandising.’’ 
He developed his favorite theme of the lumber 
store, service room, building material merchan- 
dising and creative advertising and selling. 

William J. Hindley delivered an address en- 
titled ‘‘ Builders of Faith in an Age of Doubt’’ 
in which he eloquently defended the American 
business man as a creator of national morale 
and material standards and urged that any 
necessary reforms in business be effected by 
business men before the public feels impelled 
to interfere with its clumsy and ineffective 
methods of legislative control. 

‘ A-number of other addresses listed on the 
program had to be ‘omitted for lack of time. 


Insurance and Hoo-Hoo Meetings 


At the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society three members of the managing board 
whose terms expired were reélected. They are 
J. Kendall, Spokane, Wash.; H. J. Mattes, 
Reardan, Wash., and B. J. Boorman, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

At the Hoo-Hoo concatenation held Tuesday 
evening in charge of Senior Hoo-Hoo F. E. Con- 
nor, Supreme Scrivenoter H. R. Isherwood, and 
Vicegerent Snark C. D. LeMaster, twenty-three 
kittens were initiated into the order. 
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Entertainment in Garden of the Sun 


The conference has been noted for its varied 
entertainment. Fresno, known as the garden 
of the sun, is in gala attire for the annual 
raisin day to be held at the end of the week. 
The visitors were taken thru the great codp- 
erative factory where Sunmaid raisins are 
packed. Monday evening there was a musicale 
and informal dansant at the Hotel Fresno. 
Tuesday noon all delegates were taken to the 
Sunnyside Country Club where an al fresco 
open air luncheon was served. Following the 
luncheon there was a ride abvut the city. Tues- 
day evening while the concatenation was in 
progress the ladies attended a theater party 
and later in the evening there were music, 
dancing, and supper at the Hughes Hotel. 
Wednesday evening is the annual banquet and 
dinner dance at the Municipal Auditorium. 

The great entertainment feature is to be a 
three days’ trip thru Yosemite Valley, entering 
by way of Merced. All visitors from outside 


of California are to be guests of the Califor- 
nia lumbermen. 

At the final session of the convention Earl 
D. Minton told of the excellent results he has 
got from operating a planing mill and from 
installing a system of cash discounts. 


Another 


speaker was Donald Clark, of the shingle 
branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
who explained the efforts of the Rite-Grade 
people. 
Resolutions of the Convention 

The resolutions committee brought in a spe- 
cial resolution of sympathy for A. C. Hamar, 
of Shaw & Hamar, Los Angeles, who was on 
his way to the convention when overtaken by 
the news of the death of a young son. - Other 
resolutions asked for the relaxing of govern- 
mental emergency control of business; relief 
for railroads by repeal of the Adamson law 
and abolishment of the Railway Labor Board; 
urged economy upon Congress; called for a 
repeal of the excess profits tax law; opposed 
a tariff on Canadian lumber; endorsed the 
principles and practices of modern merchan- 
dising; and expressed thanks to the officials and 
all others who helped make the conference .a 
success. 


SPANISH COURSE FOR THE FORESTER 


SyracuskE, N. Y., April 25.—The prospect of 
large lumber operations in South America car- 
ried on by interests from the United States is 
opening a field of promising possibilities to the 
American forester. This situation has caused 


the faculty of the New York State College of 
Forestry to consider the advisability of increas- 
ing the language requirements of the Spanishr 
course. ; 

The value of Spanish to the American for- 
ester is a reflection of the growing scarcity of 
forests in the United States and Canada and the 
availability of the South American supply. The 
consequential high prices of wood products make 
lumbering in distant countries profitable. South 
America, according to authorities of the New 
York State College of Forestry, presents a new 
sphere of discovery in wood utilization as there 
are many species of trees about which little is 
known regarding their applicability to commer- 
ciat purposes. This is a strong attraction to 
the technical forester. 

The pine forests of Chili and Southern Brazil °° 
oceupy vast areas. The Brazilian Parana pines 
are said to cover 260,000,000 acres and will pro- 
duce from 5,000 to 10,000 board feet per acre. 
Restrictive export duties and the lack of ship- 
ping facilities have prevented earlier exploita- 
tion of these natural resources of South Amer- 
ica, but the prodigality of the United States in 
the use of its forests has overcome these ob- 
stacles and the alert foresters of the Empire 
State have their eyes on the possibilities of the 
future. es 





Appalachian Logging Congress Begins Largely 
Attended Meeting With Instructive Program 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—There was a 
large and enthusiastic attendance present at the 
Spring meeting of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress when it was called to order at 1:30 
p. m. today by President F. G. Norcross, of 
Norma, Tenn. Welcome addresses were deliv- 
ered for the city by Thomas Quinlan, president 
of the city council; for the lumbermen by N. 
H. Hargrave, president of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club; and for the Chamber of Com- 
merce by James A. Reilly, president of that or- 
ganization. 


Response to the welcome addresses was made 
by George N. Delaney, of the D. A. D. Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Delaney said he is so much of an 
Ohioan and Cincinnatian that he felt that he 
should be extending a welcome instead of re- 
sponding. He said Cincinnati, the gateway of 
the South, was opened up for the lumber indus- 
try by Cincinnati money in building the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railroad. He said he has been 
a member of the Appalachian Logging Congress 
since its inception; the congress was started at 
the bottom by a few machinery men and loggers 
and has made progress slowly until now it has a 
paid secretary and a live wire president and is 
getting real results. The logging end is the 
most important, he said, because it is the most 
costly end of the business and it should receive 
the most study and attention. The members 
should get their logging costs right first. He 
urged the members and manufacturers gen- 
erally to get back of the organization so it can 
do more for the industry. 


In his address President Norcross congratu- 
lated the congress on the large attendance and 
said that members must get together, study 
conditions as they exist today and decide upon 
the best policies to adopt in order to avoid loss. 
He suggested an amendment to be presented 
later by the executive committee to put the or- 
ganization on a sound financial basis. The as- 
sociation needs more money to do what it should 
do and the constitution and bylaws must be 
amended so as to make the money available. 
He said he had taken up with the executive com- 
mittee and would recommend that a legislative 
and executive committee be appointed in each 
State, each committee to comprise three mem- 
bers. He told of the successful opposition in 
Tennessee to the proposed severance tax, which 
would have imposed a 2 percent tax on all natu- 
ral resources. He recommended that in future 
members respond more liberally to the question- 
naires, look more closely into the workings of 
the labor bureau, placing before their employees, 
especially the skilled workmen, their right to 


list their names. 
nual meeting of the congress be held in the 
spring and the semiannual meeting in the fall, 
the annual to be held in Cincinnati. 

Secretary T. Sunderland reported receipts 
and expenditures, showing a substantial balance 
in the treasury. He explained that a detailed 


T. SUNDERLAND, 
Norma, Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn., 
President Secretary 


Of the Appalachian Logging Congress 


F._G. NORCROSS, 


statement is submitted to the executive commit- 
tee monthly. The membership, he said, com- 
prises forty at $100, seven at $25 and seventeen 
at $10, sixty-four in all. 

Landon ©. Bell, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, delivered an address on 
‘‘Codperation,’’ which was well received and 
applauded. [Mr. Bell’s address, practically in 
full, will be found on page 68-69 of this issue. 
—EDITOoR. | 

G. M. Williamson, manager of the lumber 
division of the Integrity Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Chicago, talked on ‘‘ Accident Prevention 
and Reconstruction of Injured Employees,’’ 
showing slides and movies. He urged the im- 
portance of conserving man power; said ac- 
cident prevention methods should be made com- 
pulsory and that the ‘‘don’t care’’ men should 
be got rid of. He told of the great reduction 
in accidents since methods of prevention have 
been in effect and offered to send plans for ac- 
cident prevention free to any who desired them. 

J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, Tenn., secre- 


He recommended that the an- ° 


ished. 


tary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, made an address on ‘‘ Traffic Problems of 
Today,’’ which was well received as dealing 
with one of the industry’s most serious prob- 
lems. [Mr. Townshend’s paper, practically in 
full, will be found on page 71 of this issue.— 
EDITOR.] . 

L. W. Gibbons, of H. J. Baker & Bros. Co., 
New York City, read a paper on ‘‘ Utilizing 
Waste of Hardwood Lumber,’’ in which he de- 
scribed a method which is a combination of a 
gas producer and condenser and which recovers 
all the products of distillation except charcoal, 
in place of which gas is produced. Mr. Gib- 
bons’ paper was very interesting and was lis- 
tened to intently. 

Frank Burns, of Chicago, read a paper on 
‘*Fire Prevention and Insurance Problems’’ in 
which all members: of the congress showed 
their interest by close attention. [The paper by 
Mr. Burns, in part, is printed on page 70 of 
this issue.—EDITOR. | 


PRACTICAL KILN INSTRUCTION 


Mapison, Wis., April 26.—Concerning the 
courses in salesmanship at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Rolf Thelen in charge section of 
timber physics, says: 

At the dry kiln course smoker the other night 
we were discussing some of the more general phases 
of the problems: connected with kiln drying. One 
man was troubled with warping of red gum and 
sap gum and opening of gite joints. Another 
wanted to improve his methods of drying spools. 
A third wanted to learn how to dry piano stock 
better. Iwo were concerned with the drying of 
pine, birch, and other woods for sash and doors; 
and one wanted to learn all about dry kilns and 
drying before pans a battery of kilns for dry- 
ing large quantities of car material of various 
species. Altho it was only the second day, several 
of the men had already received enough informa- 
tion to enable them to analyze their troubles and 
see how they could be remedied. 

The courses in kiln drying conducted monthly by 
the Forest. Products Laboratory are aimed at the 
man who realizes that his drying practice is not 
perfect and desires to improve it. They are in- 
tensely practical and are handled in a simple, 
straightforward manner, so that the “practical” 
man as well as the technical man may benefit fully 
from them. 

A special dry kiln run .is made for each class, 
and each man is instructed in the details of opera- 
tion and given an individual set of control samples 
so that he may determine for himself how the kiln 
should be operated. This method has proved very 
efficient. ; 

The dates of the next four courses are: May 9- 
20: June 6-17; July 11-22;-Aug. 15-26. If a com- 
pany wishes to senda man to any of these courses, 
all that is necessary is to -write a letter stating 
which one it wishes him to attend. The codperative 
fee of $150, which. is, based upon the actual cost of 
the instruction, may be paid at any time during 
the course. Further details will be gladly furn- 
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Cooperation 





In beginning the discussion of this topic, 
and particularly as it is one about which some 
people claim lumbermen know so little, it may 
be well to start at the beginning. 

Webster,—Noah, not Daniel,—tells us that the 
word comes from Co—together, and operari, to 
work. It is said to be a verb intransitive, mean- 
ing in the dictionary ‘‘to act or operate jointly 
with another or others; to concur in action, 
effort, or effect.” It may have a different mean- 
ing in the lexicon of lumbermen, or indeed may 
not even be included in that volume. 

The mental habits, the peculiar associations, 
the individual tastes or mental bias have much 
to do with the varying concepts of different indi- 
viduals or groups in respect to the same identi- 
cal thing. We know that the lumberman is an 
individualist, and it may be that in keeping 
Simon pure the vernacular of his tribe he misses 
in some instances the meanings which a cos- 
mopolite might.get from a given word or situa- 
tion. We know that different persons under- 
stand the same thing in different ways. 

Lumbermen may have @ wrong conception of 
this word. There seems to be ground for the 
thought that they have too often concluded its 
meaning to be to work at the same time rather 
than to work together. That idea of codpera- 
tion would be fundamentally wrong. One man 
might try to burn a house, and another to put 
out the fire. They would be working at the 
same time, but they certainly could not be re- 
garded as coédperating. 

In view of the fact that many of us, on the 
one hand, feel that there has been too little 
codperation between lumbermen, and none at 
all on many subjects upon which it is needed, 
and on the other the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion seems to have moved, and had its motion 
seconded by Mr. Palmer, that the word be re- 
moved from the dictionary, and the idea pro- 
hibited in business life, it may be well to recall 
a few of the notable beneficent achievements 
by this means. 


Nation Is Product of Codéperation 


Our national independence was achieved by 
cobperation. When the Revolutionary War was 
fought against Great Britain, it was fought by 
widely scattered, separate, independent, political 
units. The Colonies then were wholly separate 
from and independent of each other. While they 
were thus separate and distinct they were wise 
enough to unite their energies, efforts and re- 
sources in a common cause for a common end. 
That was codperation. That they voluntarily 
did this, without any force or coércion, except 
the logic of the situation, is evidenced in many 
ways. 

In very recent times, the achievements of the 
Red Cross, of the Y. M. C. A., of the war chest 
fund organizations in various communities, of 
the Liberty Loan committees, of Mr. Hoover’s 
organizations in Belgium and-.other parts of 
Europe during the war, and of his European 
Relief Council now, are wonderful and inspiring 
illustrations of what may be accomplished 
thru codperation. 


Must Be Voluntary Working Together 


In the idea of coéperation there is implied the 
thought of voluntary action; of action without 
any sort of legal or authoritative compulsion. 
This circumstance often enables us to take the 
moral measure of men, whose littleness might 
escape accurate ascertainment, but for the op- 
portunities afforded them for constructive co- 
operation. A man’s bigness or littleness, his 
fine qualities or lack of them are usually pretty 
accurately disclosed by the course he pursues 
when afforded opportunities for constructive 
codperation. If he proves himself to be one who 
will ride free if the opportunity is afforded that 
should be all his associates need to know. 

Most occasions for codperation among persons 
engaged in industrial activity are such that 
where a considerable number codperate, others 
similarly situated are inevitably benefited 
whether they join, contribute effort, or assume 
responsibility or not. Opportunities for coépera- 
tion are so numerous that none can excuse 
his failure to practise the admirable habit by 
reason of a lack of opportunity so to do; and 
this applies not only to individuals but to prac- 
tically all collective bodies. 

An historical illustration can, I think, be made 
of a neglected opportunity for codperation . in 
thought, purpose and action, which has cost the 
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business people of these United Statcs billions 
in real money, and trouble, annoyance, and 
vexations, waste of time and energy to such vast 
extent as to be impossible of computation. It 
lies in the fact of our dual system of govern- 
ment, which has now been permitted to continue, 
functioning to the ends of duplication of effort, 
endless multiplication of conflicting laws, un- 
necessary tax burdens, and vexatious duplica- 
tion of regulatory provisions on a thousand and 
one subjects, for many years. 

The way we come to have this dual system of 
government—State and -Federal—is easy to 
understand when considered historically. It is 


‘also easy to note the time in history when the 


necessity for it ceased. The thirteen original 
Colonies were separate and independent of each 
other. They were separate governments; they 
owed no allegiance legally to each other. They 
originally owed an allegiance to the mother 
country. When that was renounced and the 
claim of independence set up and successfully 
maintained in the Revolutionary War these Col- 
onies were then, each and every one of them 
separately in a state of complete and absolute, 
sovereign independence. As such free and in- 
dependent States, each made its own laws, in 
respect to persons, property and everything else. 

It then became desirable for them to associate 
together for certain specific purposes as one 
community; and they did so, creating an instru- 
mentality to do certain things, to accomplish 
the doing of which this instrumentality had 
delegated to it certain powers. This creature 
of delegated powers was the government of the 
United States. 

This creature ultimately became greater and 
more powerful than its creators; either because 
it proved to be such a good thing, or betause 
it courted and acquired power (it is not impor- 
tant for me to inquire which) it was able to 
defy any and all comers. 

In substance it said: ‘“‘Having created me 
you can not put me to death; maybe I am not 
a ‘created thing at all, but a whole selfmade, 
death defying organism. If the States are any- 
thing they are parts of me; the whole is greater 
than any combination of parts, and I am so 
constituted that if any parts desert me I will 
die, and I refuse to die; you can not separate 
from me, and your destinies are mine to have 
and to hold, forever and a day.”’ 


Conflicting Political Theories 


True, such babblings of the infantile Federal 
State may have appeared only amusing in its 
early years. No one then supposed that there 
could be any question about the right 
of a State peacefully to withdraw from 
the compact which made the Union, and 
so unanimous and general was this view 
that it was taught in the text books 
on law at West Point up to the very eve of the 
Civil War. Very early a group of the New 
England States considered seceding from the 
Union as we learn from the secret proceedings 
of the Hartford Convention; and Ohio’s legis- 
lature considered the question of secession be- 
cause and when it learned that the State could 
not tax the property of a national bank doing 
business in Ohio. : 

Some say the Civil War was fought over 
slavery. Many do not believe that to be the fact. 
The North may have fought the war over slavery, 
but the great majority of the South fought it 
over the question of the right of the States 
peaceably to withdraw from the Union. 

We need not now inquire or express any .opin- 


- jon upon who was right or who was wrong. I 


may.say, parenthetically, in passing, that if it 
be assumed that the war was fought over 
slavery, then it seems to me the South had the 
better of the legal argument upon that question, 
but the North had the better of the moral argu- 
ment, 

But my present purpose is to call attention to 
the whole change of the aspect of government 
as a result of the war. However the question 
may be refined in argument or discussion, as a 
result of the Civil War the several States, if 
they had ever been, ceased to be free, inde- 
pendent or sovereign States. 

I believe, and have always believed the States 
had a right peaceably to withdraw from the 
Union, and that keeping them in was a viola- 
tion of the. agreement made in creating the 
Union, and that keeping them in was an act of 
force and not of right, and was a violation, and 
not a preservation, of the Constitution. It fun- 
damentally changed the meaning of that instru- 
ment. But I accept the settlement of the issue 





by the Civil War, and contend that its logic 
should be given its proper effect. 

It is the failure of the country, the citizens of 
the country as a whole, to carry that change 
to its logical conclusion, correctly to appraise 
that situation, and make the necessary changes 
in their political and governmental machinery 
that I cite as the monumental illustration of 
the folly of the lack of coéperation. The Civil 
War destroyed the States so far as their inde- 
pendent sovereign functions were concerned, and 
yet the fiction of their independence and sov- 
ereignty persists and annually costs the country 
multiplied millions of dollars. 

Why does the country endure forty or fifty 
sets of laws on the same subject—the Federal 
law and the laws of the several States; why 
endure the gathering and spending of taxes by 
two instrumentalities when one would do; why 
have two sets of courts, two sets of peace 
officers? Why not have the one law thru- 
out the length and breadth of the land on all 
subjects where one law would be better than 
many? 

Efforts to Obtain Uniform Laws 


Let me illustrate: Many years ago a move- 
ment was started to have the same law enacted 
in every State in the Union on the subject of 
commercial paper etc.; or to be more exact, to 
have a uniform negotiable instrument law 
passed, 

The bar associations, bankers’ associations, 
commercial bodies, and similar organizations 
spent unlimited time in endeavoring to get this 
law passed in all of the different States, but 
the program was never actually accomplished. 
While conditions have been vastly improved, and 
laws of substantially the same import have been 
passed in most of the States, there are differ- 
ences and variations which are vexatious and 
annoying. If the logic of the Civil War had 
been recognized, and a plan worked out whereby 
the Congress only could legislate on such a sub- 
ject, how much effort, annoyance and confusion 
would have been spared. 

Take again the matter of incorporation and 
regulation of railroads. A railroad running 
thru. several different States must secure 
as many separate charters. It must observe 
and conform to the different sets of laws of 
the different States. These are often so dif- 
ferent and conflicting that it may be 
physically impossible for the railroad com- 
pany in its operation to take advantage 
of its rights and economies under the 
laws of one.State and at the same time obey 
the laws of an adjoining State. Not only do 
these State laws conflict with one another in ° 
the sense of being enacted upon different the- 
ories, and with different ends in view, as well 
as containing different and divergent provisions, 
but they often conflict with the Federal law. 
And whether they conflict or not, think of the 
useless annoyance and expense of such an un- 
necessary system. 

I have knowledge of a case where a short 
railroad some twenty or thirty miles in length 
was constructed in order to develop the natural 
resources of a remote and inaccessible territory. 
This little railroad enterprise was confronted 
by the matter of reckoning with and conform- 
ing to four different sets of laws. It began in 
one State, it crossed a navigable stream, which 
was a line between two States, it ran a short 
distance in the second State, and then passed 
for the rest of its length into a third State. 
The railroad had to comply with the laws of the 
first named State in respect tq its terminal 
facilities and a very short portion of its road,—a 
few thousand feet; it then had to reckon with 
the Federal law in regard to bridging and per- 
mission to cross a navigable stream (not navi- 
gable in fact, but in construction of law); it then 
had to condemn certain rights of way in the 
second State, and for that purpose a corporation 
had to be organized in that State, as only rail- 
road corporations organized by that State could 
condemn property in that State; and the same 
thing was true in regard to the third State; 
the small portion of the line in the second State 
could be leased to the railroad corporation or- 


‘ganized under the laws of the third State, 


but the company that could lease could not 
condemn rights of way in the second State, 

This railroad was subject to the rate mak- 
ing authorities of three States and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It had to make 
reports to all these and keep its books of ac- 
counts and make its reports in conformity with 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the several States. 
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It is too clear and plain for argument, and the 
mere statement of such a situation demon- 
strates that there is no necessity for more than 
one law and one regulatory jurisdiction for such 
an enterprise. 

If that is to be the Federal law and the regu- 
lation pursuant thereto, then the _ so-called 
States should have nothing to do therewith, be- 
cause the States have in substance, as pointed 
out above, ceased to be sovereign instrumentali- 
ties of government. 


Taxation Prolific of Duplications 


Take for instance the matter of taxation, 
which may be illustrated by reference to inheri- 
tance taxes. A man’s estate by the circum- 
stance of his residing in one State may upon 
his death be required to pay a Federal inheri- 
tance tax and in addition thereto a tax levied 
pursuant to the law of the particular State in 
which he resides. This last named tax may be, 
as to substantial portions of his estate, 10 or 
15 percent of the amount. The estate of an- 
other person living in another State, which 
may have no inheritance tax law, pays only the 
Federal inheritance tax and no tax to the State. 
Furthermore, a man’s estate may by virtue of 
his being a resident of a certain State, and his 
ownership of property in corporations organized 
under different States, and who happens to have 
his shares of stock or such like property in still a 
third State, be required to pay taxes thereon 
of varying amounts to the United States, to the 
State which created the corporation in ques- 
tion, to the State in which he resided, and to the 
State where the evidences of his ownership hap- 
pen to be. 

Take, too, the matter of the criminal laws. A 
man who by the doing of a certain improper 
thing may violate the law of the United States 
and the law of a State is hunted by two sets of 
peace officers. He may be tried by two different 
courts. He may be punished in two different 
ways. It is not the question of his punish- 
ment that I am directing attention to, but to the 
duplication of cost involved in any such a dual 
system. Illustrations could be multiplied almost 
without limit as to number, showing the practi- 
cal absurdity of the dual system. 

It might cost somewhat more to enforce a 
uniform system of laws, thruout the length 
and breadth of the land, under one plan, wholly 
eliminating the other, than’it would to operate 
one system as at present. In other words, if 
the scope of the Federal jurisdiction were ex- 
tended exclusively to all of the subjects upon 
which it would seem wise to have only one sys- 
tem of laws and of administration. it would 
contemplate a considerable enlargement of the 
Federal maehinery for that purpose, and conse- 
quently an increased cost. That increased cost, 
however, should not, fairly estimated be in 
excess of a fourth of the amount that would 
be saved to the taxpayers resulting from the 
whole and entire elimination of the unnecessary 
cost of the other and duplicating system. 

Why, it may be asked, if these reflections are 
sound, has not such a change been accomplished? 
That question I will leave to be answered as 
the result of such coéperative thought and 
action as I am suggesting should heretofore have 
been demanded by the citizenship of the coun- 
try as a whole. Let it be stated, however, 
that a movement looking to this end would meet 
with much obstruction and would find many op- 
ponents. All that is necessary to realize that 
fact is.to begin to count the multiplied thou- 
sands of officers and employees thruout the 
length and breadth of this land, who would find 
themselves entirely disconnectéd from the public 
payroll, and to reflect further upon the reluc- 
tance of those who would remain, to see the 
importance of their positions curtailed in the way 
that such a readjustment would make impera- 
tive, 


Local Administrative Divisions Necessary 


Of course no one would suggest that some such 
subdivision as the States and municipalities 
might not be convenient divisions, to be retained 
for administrative purposes, but all of the func- 
tions to be performed therein would be pursuant 
to, and authorized by, one general system of 
laws and plan of administration. Under such a 
system, the office corresponding to that of gov- 
ernor at present might not so closely approxi- 
mate the regal splendor of the office of the grand 
cazique of the aborigines. 

When it is remembered that this office hold- 
ing aggregation and their prodecessors have, 
since the beginning of our institutions, and re- 
gardless of the logic of the event of the Civil 
War, at all times had the same personal, if 
not selfish interest in the continuation of some 
such system as that which obtains, it can very 
easily be seen that to bring about any such 
change as that suggested would indeed take 
codéperation of the lay citizenship. 

Some amendment to the Constitution might 


be desirable or even necessary in order to ac- 
complish the thing in the best way, but such an 
amendment would be more logical than, and 
certainly as desirable as, the changes made in 
the fundamental instrument after the Civil 
War. 

Some of you may be thinking that I 
ought to bring my remarks to bear more 
directly upon some aspect of the _ topic 
more immediately affecting this group. If 
you have had that thought, it has been 
anticipated, and I will now bring them 
so to bear, because it does seem that coéperation 
is a subject which lumbermen have given too 
little attention. It is easy to understand whv 
it has been thus. The lumber industry is indi- 
vidualistic. It has developed as widely scat- 
tered, separate units, of every size and descrip- 
tion, operating under a greater variety of con- 
ditions and physical surroundings than anv 
other of which I can think. It has never had any 
central markets. The character of the raw 
material—the trees—the varying texture of the 
woods, the great number and variety of the 
products into which the logs are cut, all have 
tended to make uniform practices, and standar4? 
ized grades etc. difficult of accomplishment. The 
varying methods and differences of grades and 
diverse practices in respect to other matters 
have tended to array lumbermen against lum- 
bermen; or to be possibly more accurate, have 
tended to obscure their real and basic identity 
of interests and to prevent. the operation of a 
cohesion which has seemed a natural growth 
in other industries. 


Neglect of Codperation Among Lumbermen 


Lumbermen have taken too little interest, 
seemingly, in the broad problems and questions 
affecting their industry. They have allowed a 
narrow vision of their individual units and prob- 
lems to obscure the fuller truth. They have 
viewed their individual outlay through a key- 
hole or a narrow slit in the wall, instead of 
taking a full view of the magnificent panorama 
of the business of the industry as a whole, 
standing for the view upon the high elevation of 
sound philosophy and constructive thought. 

Lumbermen, speaking collectively have not 
kept pace with their more enterprising and, in 
some respects, more enlightened brothers in 
other branches of industrial endeavor. And one 
subject in respect to which they have not kept 
pace, is that of codperative activity. They 
should coéperate more. 

But in all considerations of codperative activ- 
ity, it should be remembered that there should 
be the proper basic reasons for coéperation, aris- 
ing from a subject or subject matter of com- 
mon interest; otherwise, the codperation will not 
be codperation but will merely result in work- 
ing at cross purposes, or degenerate into fac- 
tional intrigue. If often happens that there is 
really no reason for or just basis of mutual ad- 
vantage in the socalled codperation that is in- 
dulged in; while on the other hand it too often 
happens that there is no codperation where there 
is every reason that there should be the fullest 
kind of united activity. 

An illustration may be cited of the socalled 
or misnamed codéperation—a certain kind of 
association work. "Would you regard as desir- 
able to you as manufacturers of lumber, mem- 
bership in an association composed largely of 
persons whose interests were not the same as 
yours, but actually antagonistic to yours? I 
mean as association whose policies are domina- 
ted by and formulated in the interest of that 
element. 

If that other element should make the grades 
in their interest; if they control the inspection 


service in their interest; if they make possible - 


and countenance practices which facilitate grade 
manipulation etce., what could be the value of 
your coéperation with them? What would you 
get for your money? Of course your codpera- 
tion would be valuable, but not to you. It would 
be of great value to the other fellow for you to 
help him to pay the expenses of an organization 
to function all the time in his interest and det- 
rimentally to yours. And yet, think of the 
thousands and thousands of dollars manufac- 
turers have paid in dues for just such purposes. 

Again think of the stupidities that have been 
committed in the name of advertising. If you 
had nothing but cream to sell and another man 
had nothing but skimmed milk to sell, what 
would you think of his proposal that you and 
he codperate in advertising your cream and his 
skimmed milk, in such a way that the tendency 
would be that you would get less than your 
cream is worth and he would get more than his 
milk is worth? That would be codperation 
indeed! Suppose, however, that you should by 
some chance agree with him that cream and 
skimmed milk could be advertised by you two 
in a codperative fashion and you put up your 
joint funds for that purpose, would you be 


agreeable to his controlling the whole policy of 
advertising? Would you be satisfied to let him 
prepare the copy for the advertising? I think 
not. When you called his attention to such 
objection on your part, would you think the 
situation helped, if he should suggest that all 
the advertising be done by a cream and skimmed 
milk trade extension department? Probably so. 
But what would you think if ie then suggested 
that he would be the trade extension depart- 
ment? 

Possibly some of you may think such a state 
of things substantially analogous to a real situa- 
tion of more or less recent existence. I must 
remind you that I am moralizing, not writing 
history. 

This is not an apt time to undertake to sug- 
gest the details of any plan of codperation. It 
would not be apt for this occasion, and it would 
certainly be beyond the scope proposed for this 
paper. It would be interesting, if we had the 
time and you had the patience, to discuss the 
attitude of the Government toward certain co- 
operative movements, or rather the differing ~ 
attitudes of different departments or instrumen- 
talities of Government. We are all more or 
less familiar with the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, under Mr. Palmer’s incum- 
bency, toward codperative activity of lumber 
associations. A review of the different views 
that may be taken of the legal questions in- 
volved might be interesting if time permitted. 

Many Fields for Proper Codperation 


There is, we may be sure, under any proper 
construction of the present laws, and will al- 
ways be under any laws that will be enacted, 
so long as we have a free country and a con- 
stitutional government, ample opportunity for 
such codéperation as I have in mind. There 
is the widest imaginable range of subjects 
concerning. which there could be, and ought to 
be coéperation among those engaged in the 
same line of endeavor. 

Would there not be great good in a uniform 
attitude toward, and policy in respect to, labor? 
Could anything but benefit be derived from a 
standardization of physical methods, account- 
ing etc.? Would not unity and uniformity in 
respect to grades and grading rules be beneficial 
to all concerned? Might not the consensus of 
opinion, only to be arrived at by codperation 
in respect to taxation and legal regulation be of 
vast benefit? Could any more safely advise than 
the industry itself in respect to such subjects 
as a wise and desirable forestry policy? Could 
anything but good come from codperation be- 
tween producer and consumer concerning their 
respective needs and problems? But it would 
be quite impossible for me to list and catalog 
and discuss in detail all the many subjects 
that might and ought to challenge the codpera- 
tive thought of the industry. 

Let us consider one item of the many to 
enlarge upon, and thereby illustrate in some 
measure other topics of mutual interest and 
concern. Possibly no more apt item can be 
selected for the purpose than the topic of ad- 
vertising the products of your mills, not of mills 
generally but of your mills. Let the present 
remarks be addressed to you only, to you pro- 
ducers who are so fortunate as to have your lot 
cast in the Appalachian area; a territory which, 
whether it be in respect to the characteristics 
of its citizenship, the part it has played in the 
history of the nation, the matchless beauty of 
its physical features, or the incomparable quali- 
ties of its hardwood forest products, stands, 
and will ever stand, unmatched and matchless, 
unapproached and unapproachable, in these 
various fields. F 

Suppose someone should ask you what product 
you manufacture. What would your answer 
be? The answer is easy isn’t it? You would 
probably answer, ‘““‘We manufacture hardwood 
lumber.” But that would not be an accurate 
answer. 

Questions Answered by Advertising 

That question can not be adequately answered 
in a sentence; and yet it should be answered 
and adequately answered, for whether it is 
asked in so many words or not, it is asked 
just the same, It is an unspoken query that is 
in the mind of the public, the purchasers and 
users of lumber, the wholesalers, the retailers, 
the fabricating manufacturer, your competitors, 
the producer of substitutes, the timber sec- 
tion of the internal revenue department, the 
Forest Service, the chemical Iaboratories, and 
all who use wood or dismiss its use for other 
substances, 

This question can not be adequately answered 
by the separate, private voices of the individual 
producers. It must be done by collective, co- — 
operative action. It can best be done by com- 
prehensive, codperative advertising. I will not 
undertake to give the full answer which should 
be made. I can not. But I can call attention 
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to some things that should be embodied in it. 

We should tell the world that the great Appa- 
lachian territory is the best hardwood area on 
the American continent; that the lumber manu- 
factured from the stumpage that grows in this 
area is superior in any point of comparison to 
the hardwood products from other areas such 
as the southern and southwestern areas; that 
its superiority is not theoretical but actual; that 
this lumber is superior, not in the opinion of 
the producers only, but in the opinion and by 
the unanimous verdict of users and consumers. 


The case of our company should be substan- 
tially typical of all Appalachian hardwood manu- 
facturers. The superiority of the lumber prod- 
ucts from this area are indicated by the follow- 
ing (to mention only some of the facts that 
might be adduced): 

Wholesale dealers having mills of their own 
producing hardwood lumber from stumpage lo- 
cated outside of the Appalachian area, make a 
clear distinction between their own manufac- 
ture and ours; finding it necessary to carry our 
stock for their customers who desire lumber 
superior to their manufacture, and they advise 
us that the difference in value is from $10 to 
$16 per thousand feet in the lower grades and 
from $20 to $30 and more per thousand in the 
higher grades, in favor of our product. 

Large owners of stumpage in localities out- 
side the Appalachian area, who are manufac- 
turing their own lumber with modern band mills 
etc., and who also operate large fabricating 
plants, are unable to supply their own needs 
from their own manufacture for those who pre- 
fer the products therefrom, and buy our prod- 


uct for use in their fabricating plants, because 
they say it comes to them in better shape, be- 
cause it dries straight and flat in ordinary sea- 
soning; it kiln dries without particular depre- 
ciation in grade; its texture is such that check- 
ing, splitting and warping are reduced to the 
minimum; it holds its shape better; stays where 
put more consistently; it is mellow and even in 
consistency and can be used for more purposes. 


Producer Should Tell Excellence of His Product 


Is there any benefit to be derived from com- 
municating these facts to users of lumber? Con- 
suming manufacturers should not be required 
to find out for themselves these superior qual- 
ities of our lumber. We should hasten to tell 
them the story. Many will not conduct experi- 
ments to find out which is superior; many will 
use, for example, an inferior oak, not knowing 
of the actual difference; and all the while, we, 
the producers of the better article, suffer the 
loss. 

Is there need here for codperation? Probably 
no one producer could well afford to spend the 
necessary amount to advertise comprehensively 
the superior qualities of a specific wood, or a 
particular grade, but how easy it would be to 
conduct an adequate advertising campaign if 
every producer of the particular wood or grade 
contributed a proper amount. 

A discussion of the views of different elements 
of the community in respect to the broad ques- 
tions of codperation would be profitable but not 
possible here. A most timely topic of such a 
discussion would be the singular attitude of 
some governmental agencies. 

Some representatives of Government seem dis- 


posed to presume evil of everyone. They seem 
to think that any codperative activity is in- 
dulged in for an improper purpose, and that it 
would not be indulged in if it were not illegal. 
Such persons can not, it seems, believe that 
coéperative activities may be beneficial to those 
participating therein and to all others, includ- 
ing the public, and especially those with whom 
the participants have dealings. They seem to 
believe that the doing by one group of some- 
thing which is beneficial to it must necessarily 
be injurious to somebody else. They can not 
see in such activities constructive effort which 
is inherently good for everybody. Some of these 
people, I imagine, never go to church, because 
it is a form of coéperative activity, and they 
no doubt feel that to get religion through the 
coéperative act of public worship would be ille- 
gal and sinful. 


But seriously, business people are challenged 
to maintain their rights to indulge in codpera- 
tive activities. So far as I am concerned, I feel 
that business people should indulge in and wink 
at no violation of law in their codperative activi- 
ties, and while indulging in them in good faith, 
they should vigorously denounce and combat 
every criticism of and assault upon their doing 
what in their judgment is beneficial to them 
and which they believe to be clearly legal. 


A vigorous course of this kind will not only 
serve their best interests but that of posterity 
as well. If this Republic perishes, it will likely 
perish thru some form of socialism, and by such 
a course as is suggested of maintaining your 
legal and constitutional rights you will at least 
be deferring that evil day. 








Fire Prevention and Insurance Problems 





There is no mystery about fire insurance, but 
at the same time it is absolutely amazing how 
little the average policy carrier knows about his 
insurance coverage. 

An insurance policy is nothing more or less 
than a contract whereby an insurance company, 
for a certain yearly consideration, agrees to in- 
demnify you in case of loss by fire in a certain 
amount of money; provided, you live up to the 
conditions specified in the contract. But if you 
go on violating your part of the obligation, you 
can not expect to collect under a policy that you 
have rendered null and void. 

I shall not attempt to go into the details con- 
cerning insurance coverage as this would require 
too much time. But there is one point I wish to 
bring out, and that is that specific or general 
coverage is very easy to understand. On the other 
hand, blanket coverage is very complicated and 
the assured should not contemplate that form of 
insurance unless he has positive information in 
regard to the actual appraised value of his prop- 
erty, as the coinsurance requirements may work 
a hardship at the time of loss. 

There is no phase of an insurance contract more 
confusing to the average policy carrier than the 
coinsurance clause. But you will please not accept 
that statement as a criticism of the coinsurance 
clause, because, to the contrary, it is the equalizer 
of rates so that every man pays the premium in 
proportion to the indemnity realized in case of 
loss; and its application is very simple. For 
instance, if you warrant 80 percent coinsurance, 
you agree to carry insurance on the property equal 
to 80 percent of the actual value, and failing to 
do so you become a coinsurer. In other words, if 
the actual value is $100,000 and you incorporate 
the 80 percent coinsurance clause in your form, 
you agree to carry $80,000 insurance, and should 
you disregard this agreement and carry only 
$40,000 insurance and a loss occurs in the amount 
of $40,000, you would only collect $20,000, or 
one-half, because the insurance companies are only 
writing one-half of the amount you agreed to 
carry. It is very easy to comply with coinsurance 
requirements, and this is absolutely necessary in 
a form as the basis of premium is regulated by the 
amount of insurance you are willing to carry on 
your property. 

In every class of fire insurance there are good, 
bad and indifferent concerns, like in any other 
business; but the unworthy can not be eliminated 
unless every policy carrier makes a study of these 
conditions. 

Prevention of fire is important. Much has been 
said and volumes have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of fire origins. Every pos- 
sible resource of the human mind has been brought 
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into play to fashion new methods of prevention ; 
but, strange as it may seem, each year brings with 
it staggering statistics of unnecessary waste by 
fire. 

Inspections Disclose Fire Hazard 

The reason for this probably is that only a few 
people realize what a very little thing is necessary 
sometimes to improve their plant conditions. Also, 
they have practically no conception of how a little 
carelessness, indifference or neglect can be the 
cause of the heaviest fire losses. If it were possible 
and agreeable to take all the employees on each 
of our inspections the sights they would see and 
the things they would learn would prove to be of 
such lasting benefit and impress them so pro- 
foundly that further arguments in favor of rigid 
inspection would be unnecessary. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not possible to do this, profitable 
as such an experiment would doubtless prove to 
be. There is, then, only one other way to get this 
information into their hands, and that is thru the 
heads of each department. The foreman should 
be a student of fire prevention ; making it a point 
to accompany all inspectors, coéperating with 
them, getting their views and then seeing to it 
that every man under him receives the same 
knowledge; and eventually every employee would 
be a fire preventer as well as a fire fighter. 

In the past fire protection was viewed as a 
purely engineering matter, but today there are 
many who believe that the psychological phase of 
the subject is of greatest importance. This change 
in opinion was brought about by definite proof 
that the primary fire cause is carelessness. 


Good Housekeeping Important Step 

It is not possible to eliminate all the fires that 
are listed as strictly preventable. To do this we 
would have to change human nature. But we 
can travel a long way on the road to improvement. 
Uncleanliness and fire hazards go hand in hand, 
and this applies to the outside as well as the 
inside of a building. Any factory or business that 
presents an example of poor housekeeping fur- 
nishes evidence of slack discipline. The first rule 
of fire prevention is to clean up, and the second 
rule is to stay clean. 

I have inspected sawmills and found that the 
interior had not been whitewashed for perhaps 
two, years, the wal! lines carried heavy coats of 
old dust and lockers were full of cast off clothing. 
Upon calling the manager’s attention to these 
serious irregularities he would promise immediate 
attention, but in some cases nothing would be 
done and the one ultimate result of such conditions 
is fire. 

There is no reason why a sawmill'or any other 
woodworking plant should not be kept clean—well 
whitewashed inside and painted outside. There 


is nothing that will encourage a low insurance 
rate as much as cleanliness and an active interest 
in fire prevention. 


Another point that is very important is watch 
service. The personal element plays an important 
part in the benefit that a watchman can. be to a 
plant under his charge. Of course, he should be 
active, physically fit and faithful enough to devote 
proper care to an important duty. All that is 
admitted. Yet, as is too often the case, the night 
watchmen are some aged workmen who are no 
longer able to earn a living as active employees. 
The many losses that have been caused by ineffi- 
cient watchmen’s service, bear witness to the need 
of employing picked men for this work. They 
should not only be intelligent, active and 
courageous, but should be required to make a 
written report of the night’s work. A regular 
printed blank form with the location of all fire 
fighting equipment and other important conditions 
should be issued to the watchman each evening 
when he reports for duty. Such a report on the 
housekeeping and fire apparatus irregularities will 
not only encourage better watch service, but will 
mean a plant inspection each night which is so 
important at this time. 


Inspector Should Know Hazards 


A great many lumbermen realize the importance 
of fire prevention and have appointed their own 
inspectors, who generally are old employees 
familiar with the water system, but in most cases 
having no conception of the general run of fire 
hazards. A man, to make a good inspector, must 
be practical enough to observe intelligently the 
particular features which another man would pass 
up. He should make a careful study of such 
hazards as oil saturation, hot boxes, friction con- 
tacts, spontaneous combustion, outside sparks and 
other conditions taken up in inspection reports 
made by trained inspectors visiting the plant. 

One point to which great attention should be 
paid by the inspector is the condition of the elec- 
trical wiring, because a large percentage of fires 
occur thru installations that have not been made to 
conform to the best practice. The inspector of fire 
equipment should know from experience what to 
look for. 

No matter how small your operation, it is 
always well to have one man in your employ who 
will take sufficient interest in it to make at least 
one thoro fire prevention inspection each week. 
Remember that fire prevention is a problem of both 
the insured and the insurer, and the harmonious 
codéperation of the two in a practical endeavor to 
eliminate the causes which will interfere with the 
continuity of your business is worthy of both. 


Must Be Ready for Big Demand 


Today, every American industry is as eager as 
a thorobred at the starting line. All competent ob- 
servers agree that never before have prospects 
been brighter. In every city there is an urgent 
need for more homes. This, together with many 
other interesting facts, is the most convincing 
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argument in favor of fire prevention with the 
lumbermen, You can not afford to have a fire at 
this time. You must be ready for your share of 
the production, 

We have comparatively few industrial readjust- 
ments to make. We are ready, but you must not 
lose track of the fact that one fire may put your 
plant out of the running. A trained fire fighting 
force is just as important as a trained selling 
force, but the truth of this statement is hardly 
ever realized, until after the fire. ; 

Regardless of all arguments, I firmly believe 


that 50 percent. of our fires. could be prevented 
with the proper precaution. It is far better to 
spend a little time and money in fire prevention 
now than to lose a hundred times that amount in 
reconstruction. . 

A sawmill or woodworking plant doesn’t have 
to burn. This fact is clearly proved by a large 
lumber company operating more than a dozen 
plants in the South for a good. many years. It 
has had fires, of course; but excellent housekeep- 
ing, watch service, trained fire fighters and first 
class equipment have always checked the flames 


at the start. The man who has controlling inter- 
est in these plants has never been too busy to take 
a personal interest in fire prevention. His mind, 
most certainly, is on production, and as we read 
his advertisements in the different magazines, we 
are impressed with a sort of positive feeling that 
his mills will be there ready to fill orders. 

Fire is like a thief in the night which takes 
from you your profit earning machine and deprives 
your employees of their daily wage. Don’t allow 
fire to cheat you out of a portion of prosperity 
that is to come. 





Traffic 





Problems of Today 





My subject is very broad. I will not under- 
take to'go into the multitudinous details in ad- 
dressing you but will endeavor to point out a few 
of the most serious problems which confront the 
members of this congress. I will also undertake 
to suggest a remedy. I desire to say, however, 
that the traffic problems which confront the 
hardwood industry today are more serious and 
farreaching and more intricate than at any other 
time in the history of American railroads. We 
must all admit that we are entirely dependent 
upon the railroads, and it is to our advantage to 
see that they prosper. But in order that the 
members of this congress may prosper the car- 
riers must be prepared to give adequate service 
under the rates and rules that will permit of the 
widest distribution of your products. 

The lumber industry has suffered untold losses 
during the last year, due to lack of car supply 
and transportation facilities. This situation was 
aggravated by priority orders issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission giving prefer- 
ential car supply to certain commodities. Under 
the Transportation Act of 1920, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given authority to 
make special rules or orders with respect to our 
service affecting any specific commodity. The 
result was a serious discrimination against the 
hardwood industry in the distribution of equip- 
ment. The welfare and prosperity of this in- 
dustry require that you should support a bill to 
secure the abolition of such legislation as gives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authority 
to issue priority orders. 


Overcharge Claims 


You who have many overcharge claims which 
arose during the period of Federal control will 
recall that the Railroad Administration ruled 
that such claims should be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission within one year 
after the termination of Federal control. This 
rule was issued only two weeks in advance of the 
closing of the one-year period. It has been my 
observation that hundreds of shippers did not 
have an opportunity to protect their interests by 
filing such claims with the Interstate Commerce 

‘Commission. The Railroad Administration has 
taken the position that such claims are barred 
by the statute of limitation. The question is a 
very serious one. If the Railroad Administration 
accidentally collected more money for transport- 
ing your freight than it should have collected, it 
would certainly seem that you should have ample 
protection in filing your claims. If the Railroad 
Administration does not change its attitude, the 
hardwood industry should insist that the Act be 
so amended as to extend the time for filing 
claims which accrued during the period of Fed- 
eral control, to March 1, 1922. 


Dunnage 

Generally speaking, there is an allowance of 
500 pounds as dunnage on lumber loaded in open 
top equipment. The carriers have recently 
undertaken to amend this dunnage allowance so 
as to provide that the actual weight of the dun- 
nage may govern with maximum allowance of 
500 pounds. A few years ago several lumber- 
men, accompanied by myself, made careful tests 
as to the actual dunnage used in equipping flat 
cars. These tests showed conclusively that the 
dunnage allowance should be in excess of 1,000 
pounds; and, in view of the fact that carriers, 
generally speaking, furnish open equipment for 
their own convenience, the shipper should be 
given an adequate allowance. A united in- 
dustry should insist that the carriers make the 
proper allowance.for dunnage. 


Combination Rates 
As the outgrowth of the percentage advance 
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with a maximum, permitted by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on June 25, 1918, and the subsequent 
percentage advance granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on August 26 of last year, 
a plan was devised for the construction of rates 
made on combination which in effect substan- 
tially protected the percentage increases. The 
tariff carrying these rules is known as Kelly’s 
228, which Was issued to expire on June 1, of this 
year. Shippers were instructed to present to the 
carriers all rates which they desire published as 
thru rates, supported by information as to move- 
ment etc. The Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation has called attention to thousands of 
individual rates that the members wanted pub- 
lished, but so far the carriers have not seen fit 
to publish any of these rates except in a few 
isolated cases. If Kelly’s tariff is canceled on 
June 1, it will mean a radical increase in all 
rates made on combination basis. I can say this, 
however, that it is not our intention to permit 
Kelly’s tariff to be canceled without publishing 
the necessary thru rates and protecting the in- 
dustry. Carriers have already recommended that 
expiration date of Kelly’s 228 be extended until 
January 1, 1922. 
Warfield Plan 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, is 
now advocating a plan which will substantially 
replace the Transportation Act of 1920. This 
establishes a National Railway Service, and a 
careful study -will show that it closely approxi- 
mates the idea of the Railroad Administration 
with regional boards and directors. Senator 
Cummins has introduced a resolution in the Sen- 
ate asking for a general investigation of the rail- 
road problems. Mr. Warfield’s plan will be 
thoroly considered by the Senate committee and 
careful study should be given to this plan. I do 
not know of any shipper who desires to see any 
plan adopted which in any wise follows that of 
the United States Railroad Administration. The 
Railroad Administration was in operation a little 
over two years. Up to the present time the 
Government has lost by operation of railroads, 
one billion six hundred million dollars. I noticed 
in the paper a few days ago where Director 
Davis of the Railroad Administration has asked 
the appropriation committee of Congress for four 
hundred: million dollars, which would make a 
total loss by the Railroad Administration, in ex- 
cess of two billion dollars. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the hardwood industry shall study the 
various plans before the Cummins committee, 
and advocate the adoption of such regulations as 
will be beneficial to all concerned. 


Advance In Freight Rates 


I now come to the most important subject 
which confronts the industry. On June 25, 1918, 
the Railroad Administration permitted the car- 
riers to advance their rates 25 percent, with a 
5-cent maximum on lumber and forest products. 
This plan was devised by practical transporta- 
tion experts; and while it did not meet with 
universal approval, at the same time it was 
absolutely necessary that the advance be granted 
the carriers, and the shippers willingly consented 
to those advances, especially in view of the fact 
that we were actively engaged in war. However, 
under the tremendous increases granted to 
organized labor these increases in freight rates 
were not sufficient to pay the operating expenses 
of the carriers, and as a consequence, on Aug. 
26, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permitted increases ranging from 25 percent to 
40 percent. The association which I represent 
maintained that if a tax was to be added to 
transportation, it should be uniform thruout the 
country, and should bear a uniform maximum; 
that a straight percentage advance would be 
detrimental to the best interests of the industry. 
Unfortunately, however, there was a diversity of 
opinion among the various branches of the in- 


dustry thruout the United States as to how these 
increases should be applied, and as a result a 
divided industry received a straight percentage 
increase, but based upon different percentages 
according to the several localities or territories. 
What is the result? Take Cincinnati as an 
illustration: There are shippers who subsequent 
to Aug. 26, are paying an increase of 40 percent 
in their rates to Cincinnati; another section pay- 
ing an increase of 33 1/3 percent and still another 
section is paying 25 percent increase. 

A careful investigation shows conclusively that 
existing freight rates as applied to a low grade 
heavy loading traffic such as hardwood forest 
products, is excessive and retards to a very great 
extent its movement. As an illustration of the 
tremendous increases in freight rates—from a 
certain point on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
to Norfolk, Va., a distance of 400 miles, the rate 
is 27 cents per 100 pounds. Furthermore I was 
talking to a lumberman this week, who sold a 
carload of lumber at an eastern market for 
which he received a delivered price of $427; the 
freight rate was $420. Manifestly, a shipper can 
not continue to operate and pay such excessive 
freight rates. 

In presenting our case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last summer with respect 
to the necessity for a uniform increase and a 
uniform maximum, the hardwood industry, or at 
least that branch of it that I represent as traffic 
manager, was bitterly opposed by the southern 
pine interests, who claimed that their principal 
competition was from Douglas fir, and that they 
would be benefited by a percentage increase. 
However, it now appears that certain members 
of that industry realize that what is good for one 
branch of the industry is good for another branch 
of the industry, and that a flat increase should 
be made without discrimination. I was most 

“pleased with a speech made by A. L. Clark, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, at 
the meeting of that association in New Orleans 
recently. Mr. Clark said, “There is no such 
thing as being neutral between right and wrong.” 
I know of no philosophy of life nor creed_nor rule 
of conduct in human affairs between single in- 
dividuals or en masse, except the Golden Rule 
of eternal right and justice to all, and being of 
the faith that nothing is settled until it is settled 
right, * * * * little difficulty will be encountered 
in determining the true cause. The real big 
thing in which we should all be interested today 
is to get a united industry behind the trouble- 
some and farreaching transportation problem. 
“There is always a plane on which reasonable 
men can get together’. Mr. Clark made this 
statement after he had stated that business is 
halting under excessive freight rates, which as 
applied by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were wrong in principle and unsound. 


Abolition of National Agreements Helps 


The hardwood industry has decided, thru the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, to peti- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
cancel the advances of Aug. 26, 1920. This action 
was taken after the industry had communicated 
and held a conference with the principal produc- 
ing carriers of the entire hardwood section. We 
frankly admitted that they were working under 
tremendous handicap, and accordingly offered 
our support in assisting them in having the na- 
tional agreements, which had been fastened on 
them during the Railroad Administrution period, 
abrogated. We took an active part in having 
these national agreements rescinded, writing 
thousands of letters to every commercial organ- 
ization in the United States. These agreements 
will be abolished on July 1,*and will leave the 
carriers free to make their individual contracts 
with their own employees, according to the con- 
ditions that govern in any particular section of 
the country. ° 

We are making rapid strides in our effort to 
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bring about the necessary readjustment. The 
new administration at Washington feels that 
some adjustments are necessary. The question 
is how to provide adequate revenue for the car- 
riers, and at the same time permit the free move- 
ment of commodities. In my opinion, there 
should be a preferential rate treatment for 
essential commodities. In other words, basic 
commodities, like coal, lumber, ore etc., should 
have relatively lower rates than the various 
miscellaneous commodities, which are of higher 
value. Take shoes for instance: If you would 
add $200 freight charges to a carload of shoes, 
it would make very little difference in the selling 
price of shoes. In one of the western tariffs 
which I recall there are hundreds of less than 
carload rates published on specific commodities 
which should move on class rates. I repeat, 
therefore, that basic commodities should have 
preferential rate treatment, and I would not be 
surprised to see the Aug. 26 advance entirely 
suspended so far as heavy movement, low grade 
commodities are involved. You know that every 
now and then, some theorist comes forward with 
a new method of making rates, but after over 
fifteen years of experience in making rates, I 


April 25-May 1—Own Your Home Exposition, Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 8-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. nnual. 


May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual, 


May 10-11—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. First annual. 


May 11—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
— ‘teen Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
nnua 


May 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Quarterly meeting. 


May 18-19—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Spring 
meeting. 


May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 


May 26-27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


June 7-8—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. Annual. 


June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual 


June 20-24—American Society for Testing Mate- 
oe ed Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
nnual, 


DATES FOR MILLWORK CONVENTIONS 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 25.—Both the spring 
meeting and the annual convention of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held this year in 
Atlanta, it has been announced by the Atlanta 
Convention Bureau. 

The spring meeting will be held May 18 and 
19, while the annual convention is to be held 
here Nov. 16 and 17. Headquarters of the 
association are in Atlanta in charge of Secre- 
tary C. B. Harman. 








ACCOUNTANTS PREPARE PROGRAM 


New York, April 25.—The National Associa- 
ciation of Cost Accountants has prepared a ten- 
tative program for the annual convention to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on Sept. 14, 15 and 
16 and among the subjects to be discussed are 
‘Interest as an Element of Cost;’’ ‘‘Cost Sys- 
tems as a Means of Preventing Waste;’’ Uni- 
form Methods and Standardized Costs;’’ and 
‘*Costing in Canada.’’ Present indications are 
that about a thousand members from all over 
the world will attend the convention. 





ARKANSAS DEALERS’ ANNUAL 

LirtLE Rock, Ark., April 25.—The annual 
convention of the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers will be held at Little Rock at 
the Hotel Marion, May 26 and 27. There will 
be no trouble in obtaining hotel accommodations 
as there was last year. Travel is much lighter 
and the Marion has promised every accomoda- 
tion necessary. The program is not yet com- 
pleted. It is the plan to hold the opening ses- 
sion at 10 o’clock, May 26, followed by an 
afternoon session, and a morning session on 





know of no better principle for rate making than 
the simple rule of what the traffic will bear. 
However, in order to bring about the necessary 
adjustment, it is highly desirable and essential 
that we have the entire industry backing our 
efforts, and I trust that you will lend us your 
moral support. 


TELLS HOW TO MAKE BETTER BOXES 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 23.—W. C. Strong, 
manager box department West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has made a notable contribu- 
tion to box literature. It is called ‘‘Guide for 
Making Better Salmon Cases, or Nailing Specifi- 
cations for West Coast Box Shook.’’ It sets 
forth that modern merchandising demands at- 
tractive packages, undamaged labels and perfect 
tins; that a well made wood box insures safe 
delivery of goods and unsoiled labels, resulting 
in pleased customers and increased demand; and 
finally that proper nailing of box shook is the 
most important phase of good box making. 
The little book shows that the combined efforts 





May 27. 
than heretofore: discussion by the members of 
present-day problems in the lumber business. 


The present idea is to stress more 





WHOLESALE HARDWOOD QUARTERLY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 25.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the officials of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation that the regular quarterly meeting of 
the organization will be held at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club., Milwaukee, Wis., on the morn- 
ing of May 13. 
YELLOW PINE EXECUTIVES TO MEET 
CincInNATI, OHIO, April 26.—The executive 
committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation will. meet at Chicago on either May 
16 or 17, the special meeting being called to 
take advantage of the attendance of the mem- 
bers at the convention of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





SOUTHERN ONTARIOANS CONVENE 

Toronto, OntT., April 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which is the southern 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was held at Windsor, Ont., today. 
Business meetings were held in the afternoon. 
Special entertainment features were provided 
for the visiting ladies. In the evening a ban- 
quet was held’ and after the banquet the mem- 
bers attended a moving picture theater where 
a special picture was shown, illustrating among 
other things the flimsy construction of houses 
furnished by mail order firms. The chief speak- 
er at the banquet was C. A. Bowen, of Detroit, 
Mich., retiring secretary of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





AMERICAN HARDWOOD DIRECTORS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 27.—An executive 
meeting of the directors of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, headquarters 
at Memphis, was held here today, practically 
all members of the executive committee being 
present. It being presided over by Robert M. 
Carrier, of Sardis, president; while John Pritch- 
ard, secretary, was on the job. About thirty 
members were present at the afternoon session, 
and at the mid-day luncheon. 

At the morning: session only a small attend- 
ance was on hand, as: the Memphis night train 
over the Illinois Central, due in Louisville this 


morning, went in the ditch twenty miles from ° 


Central City, and the wrecker, dispatched to 
help her out, met the same fate. 

It was reported that there was some discus- 
sion at the morning session relative to the 
‘*sale code,’’ and inspection matters. 

Both sessions were of an executive nature, 
with little reported for publication. Follow- 


of the salmon canning industry in the use of 
wood boxes can thru codperation with manufac- 
turers increase the efficiency of their cases, with 
a decreased cost if more scientifically designed 
and adequately nailed. It is also shown that 
the adoption of standard sizes would increase 
the opportunity for lower costs. The testing 
laboratories have determined that the greatest 
strength element in the average container is in 
the nailing rather than in the thickness of lum- 
ber. As to salmon cases, five nails to each nail- 
ing edge develop much greater resistance than 
where only four nails are used; and the strength 
is more than doubled by the use of one 3/8x.020 
flat strap around the center of the case. 

A paragraph on waterborne shipments gives 
the warning that all cases subjected to water 
shipping or handling by sling should be 
strengthened by side-nailing or strapping at the 
cannery. This step will largely overcome damage 
due to pressure of slings. The weight of con- 
tents added to gross weight of other cases in 
sling lead causes a heavy pressure. 





ing the meeting it was stated that the members 
were rather optimistic concerning the outcome 
of the suit pending in Washington, relative to 
the operation of the Open Competition Plan, 
it being felt that things were going favorably. 
Several of those present in lobby discussions 
reported that business was showing improve- 
ment. One hardwood manufacturer stated that 
in his opinion production of hardwoods would 
not be more than 15 to 20 percent of normal 
by June 1, unless conditions show material im- 
provement as regards price and demand. 


-— 


ON PORT AND TERMINAL COMMITTEE 


New York, April 26.—Interests of the lum- 
bermen of the New York district are to be well 
taken care of during the next twelve months, so 
far as the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce is 
concerned. James Sherlock Davis, president of 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the important port and 
terminals committee of the chamber, and asso- 
ciated with him as a member will be William C. 
Reid, president New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation. 

Russell J. Perrine, president Johnson Bros., 
another big Brooklyn lumber concern, is chair- 
man of the chamber committee on freight traf- 
fic. Mr. Davis is also a member and vice chair- 
man of the local transit committee. Mr. Davis, 
it will be remembered, recently retired after 
three terms as president of the chamber. 

Wilfred E. Murchie, vice president of the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Co., has been elected a 
member of the Brooklyn Traffic Club. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB ACTIVITIES 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 25.—The meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, which 
will be held at the New Vendome Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, May 10, will be the last the 
elub will hold until Sept. 12. The club always 
takes an adjournment for the summer months. 

The May meeting will fix the date of the an- 
nual summer outing of the club and transact 
other business. Papa eee 


CALIFORNIA PINE DIRECTORS MEET 
San Francisco, Cauir., April 23.—At the reg- 
ular meeting of the board of directors of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, held here last week the secretary, 
C. Stowell Smith, was authorized to prepare a 
catalog of the industry in mimeographed form 
and giving a history of each member and also 
to prepare for the approval of the advertising 
committee a booklet descriptive of California 
pines, their uses and adaptability etc., which 
will be illustrated and then distributed to all 
agencies interested in California pine. Resolu- 
tion was adopted providing penalties where a 
member was delinquent in furnishing production 
reports to the association. By resolution also 
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the secretary was instructed to arrange if pos- 
sible for a permanent exhibit of the associa- 
tion’s products now.in New York; otherwise to 
bring the exhibit back to San Francisco. 

The matter of a new edition of the grading 
rules was presented and after discussion of cer- 
tain slight changes proposed by Inspectors John- 
son and Stevens the matter was referred to the 
grading rules committee, with recommendation 
for prompt action. 

A number of other matters were considered 
and the report of H. D. Mortenson as represen- 
tative of the association to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association meeting in Chi- 
cago was read after which adjournment was 
taken, 


URGES ADOPTION OF ARBITRATION 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 26.—Dwight Hinck- 
ley, chairman of the interassociation arbi- 
tration committee, has sent a letter to all 
organizations in the lumber field, with copies 
of the resolutions adopted at the recent Chicago 
conference on arbitration, with requests that 
each association adopt them as part of their 
code of ethics. Mr. Hinckley advises that in 
about sixty days a conference of representatives 
of each association will be called to work out 
a practical plan for arbitration procedure. 

The arbitration idea has been adopted by a 
number of lumber associations, but is not yet 
in general practice. Mr. Hinckley points out in 
his letter that to make it highly efficient all 
associations should adopt it, and make it a 
feature of their lumber trade ethics codes. 


CONSIDER DISTRIBUTING PROBLEMS 

New York, April 25.—Acting upon the re- 
quest of the domestic distribution department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which is inquiring into the problems of 
the distributor as they affect industry as a 
whole, a committee conference was held here last 
week with Trustee Robert R. Sizer and Secre- 
tary W. W. Schupner as the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association’s representatives. 
While it is thought that lumber distributing 
problems differ materially from those of other 
industries and as the conference committee ex- 


pressed a desire to enlarge its scope to include 


more directly the lumber industry, the associa- 
tion thru its committee on trade relations will 
submit to the conference committee a statement 
covering the distribution of lumber. This sub- 
ject will be considered at the annual meeting of 
the national chamber at Atlantic City, N. J., 
this week. 


ENCOURAGING PRAIRIE FORESTRY 


Orrawa, OnT., April 25.—The Canadian For- 
estry Association has started a movement to 
encourage the planting of trees on the Prairies 
of western Canada and has done a great deal 
to get farmers and others interested. During 
the third week of April, a car left Ottawa for 
the West fitted up as no other car has been, 
with a real mission of service before it. About 
120 seats are arranged tier upon tier as in a 
theater and each of these seats will afford a 
good view of the demonstrations in tree plant- 
ing that will be given at various points along 
the railway. How to plant trees so that live 
stock can be protected, fruit as well as other 
food products grown that can not be raised 
on parts of the windswept prairies, will be 
shown in moving pictures, with actual proof of 
what has been accomplished in sections that have 
experimented along this line. Public bodies 
and societies are being asked to codperate so 
that the greatest number may benefit by the 
trip. The car is equipped with its own electric 
. lighting system so that out of the way places 
ean be shown the pictures as well as those 
better situated. The lecturers who accompany 
the car will be willing to give any advice asked 
for and will answer questions after each dem- 
onstration. 

It is announced that 60,000,000 seedlings have 
already been planted in the West and there is 
no doubt that great things are possible if the 
idea can be taken up with enthusiasm by the 
settlers. Future generations may be cutting 
the dense forests where now grows the millions 


of bushels of wheat for which the West is 
famous, and which will be the best paying 
product remains to be seen. 


OHIOANS CODE OF ETHICS 

CoLumMBus, OnI0, April 26.—The Union As- 
sociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
recently promulgated a code of ethics to govern 
its members during the present uncertain times. 
This code has also been adopted by the Michigan 
Association of the Traveling Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen, a brief synopsis of the code ap- 
pearing on page 66 of the April 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


UNANIMOUSLY AGAINST TARIFF 

New York, April 25.—The New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association went on record unani- 
mously at a meeting last week against the im- 
position of a tax on Canadian lumber. The 
action was taken on a resolution that was sub- 
mitted without argument at a general meeting 
of the membership. The tariff question had 





LOOK OUT FOR THIS CROOK 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
advised by Deal Saw Mills Co. (Inc.), 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., that a person rep- 
resenting himself as being Dr. James 
M. Deal, and a brother of Dr. S. E. 
Deal, of that company, has been calling 
on lumbermen in different sections and 
cashing checks signed J. M. Deal that 
are bogus, these checks being drawn on 
the First National Bank of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. The Deal Saw Mills Co. advises 
that Dr. Deal of that company has only 
one brother and his initials are W. W. 

The J. M. Card Lumber Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and the Jackson-Tinney . 
Lumber Co., of Talladega, Ala., because 
of their favorable acquaintance with 
the Deal Saw Mills Co. both were in- 
duced to honor this man’s check, tho 
fortunately they were imposed upon 
only for small amounts. 

Lumbermen everywhere are warned 
to be on the lookout for this crook. 











been discussed at length by several committees 
of the association all of which had stood firmly 
against the levy. The resolution adopted is as 
follows: 


WHEREAS, It is reported that the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representatives is con- 
rt levying a duty on Canadian lumber im- 
ported in the United States; and 

WHEREAS, We view with strong disapproval this 
measure for which there appears to be no good 
cause and, which for the following reasons, would 
do harm: 

First, it is directed at Canada, which our trade 
statistics show is our best per capita customer in 
the world, buying from 70 to 80 percent of her total 
imports from us; 


Second, Canada buys almost $2 worth of our 
goods as against $1 worth of hers sold to us. If 
she can not pay us largely in raw materials she 
must buy more from other countries, as she has 
not sufficient gold to pay largely in this medium. 
Her already large unfavorable, trade balance has 
cheapened her dollar to about 85 cents. A mount- 
ing rate of exchange means less buying power ; 

Third, lumber is Canada’s biggest single item of 
export and consequently one of her main means of 
paying her bills; 

Fourth, at a time when our industries are suf- 
fering from a falling off in European and foreign 
trade, we can not afford to jeopardize our Canadian 
market ; 

Fifth, it is generally conceded that our lumber 
industry needs no protection as it costs more to 
lumber in Canada than in the United States ; 

Sixth, as a source of revenue it would not be 
worth while ; 

Seventh, it would likely cause retaliation on the 
part of Canada. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, protest against the PS 

osal to place a duty on Canadian lumber; and be 
t further 

Resolved, That the officers of this association and 
individual members therefore urge our representa- 
tives in Congress vigorously to oppose this proposed 
legislation. 

Aside from this group action, the tariff 
committee of the association, of which Fred J. 


Bruce is chairman, will contmue its efforts to 
obtain sentiment against the tax from indus- 
tries other thar lumber. 

This attitude was expressed forcibly by a 
member of the tariff committee, who said that 
the aim of the New York lumbermen is to as- 
sist all business. ‘‘Our attitude is just this: 
We want to say to the Canadian lumbermen, 
‘Bring your here,. put. it. on the market 
and we will com with you on equal terms, 
he explained. ‘‘We believe this stand on the 
part of lumbermen will be reflected in other 
lines of business and that the Canadians will be- 
gin to look upon us as friends, rather than as 
enemies. We want business on a competitive 
basis and above all we want to keep the good 
will of our next door neighbors. This tax 
would be a big stroke in the opposite direction 
and it must be defeated if possible.’’ 

Interest in the issue was reflected in the large 
attendance at the association meeting. 


EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

New Or.eans, La., April 25.—Managing 
director C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, announces that a meet- 
ing of the association directors will be held in 
New Orleans on May 3. Mr. Dobson also an- 
nounced the appointment of J. H. Burton, of 
J. H. Burton & Co., to represent the association 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Atlantic City. 
The following members have been nominated as 


delegates of the association to the annual meet- 


ing of the Mississippi Valley Association, to be 
held here next week: E. R. DuMont, of the 
Standard Export Co., New Orleans; L. L. Chip- 
man, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Beaumont; 
W. 8S. Keyser, of the W. S. Keyser Export Co., 
Pensacola; W. E. Hunter, of Hunter Benn & 
Co., Mobile; F. W. Pettibone, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Gulfport; F. H. Farwell, of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange; 
Lucas E. Moore, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co., New Orleans, J. Gilbert Burton of J. H. 
Burton & Co., New Orleans; and Managing 
director C. E. Dobson, of New Orleans. 


WILL WELCOME INVESTIGATION 

New York, April 25.—The officers of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion regard the recent report sent to President 
Harding by the Federal Trade Commission, re- 
garding market and price conditions of suf- 
ficient importance to have it reprinted and dis- 
tributed to all members. 

Secretary W. W. Schupner calls the attention 
of members to the fact that the second para- 
graph of the concluding ‘‘causes’’ specifically 
refers to the lumber industry ‘‘which was the 
subject of a recent report by this commission 
to the Department of Justice,’’ and in the re- 
port just filed there is an intimation of a general 
investigation of trade association activities. The 
officers of the National association repeat their 
statement of Jan. 15, issued in connection with 
the former report, that they will weleome any 
investigation of its affairs by either the Federal 
Trade mission or the Department of Justice. 

Among the ‘‘remedies’’ are suggestions of 
legislation which undoubtedly will require atten- 
tion and codperation, and the executive com- 
mittee, working with the legislation and trade 
relations committees, assures the members that 
everything possible will be done in looking after 
their welfare and interest in the consideration of 
such legislation which may alter or disturb prin- 
ciples of distribution conceded as established 
under law of supply and demand. 

‘*Speaking for industry in general,’? Mr. 
Schupner says, ‘‘the report emphasizes the fact 
that prices to the consumer have not been re- 
duced to correspond with the low price of raw 
materials, but so far as construction and the 
housing situation are concerned, the report 
seems to lack sufficient reference to the slow 
labor-wage readjustment so waeely necessary 
in pis. construction costs. ormation 
reaching the office of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association reveals that our 
members, at great sacrifice, have responded 
promptly in meeting the lumber price defla- 
tion.’’ 
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Any Quantity-Any Gas 


Direct From Chicago 


We have ample stock on hand and 
access to the greatest railroad facili- 
ties in America— 30 railroads. This 
enables us to ship your order the 
same day it is received, whether for 


full carload or L-C lots of 


Oak, Maple, Beech or Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 


You'll profit through placing a trial order. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed 
for quality and milling; you and your 
customers satishi 


All38" Oak Flooring carefully wrap- 
ped in heavy paper, free of charge, to 
prevent damage in transit and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


Se ee 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. ANE 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative 
JamesN.Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 











Frank Spangler ‘Mississir! 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


! AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “che lumber- 


man poet.” 

It is th experi- 
ounndde aghotemead 
with a smile. E 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 














HOT ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
CIncINNATI, Onto, April 26—The annual 
election of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincin- 
nati will be held Monday night at the monthly 
meeting at the Business Men’s Club. Both the 
regular and independent campaign committees 


have sent out election literature in behalf of - 


their candidates. So far the campaign has been 
rather quiet tho there is a contest for each 
office other than that of president. This is a 
new situation this year as for four years the 
offices of secretary and treasurer have been un- 
contested. This year President Newell H. 
Hargrave is without opposition for reélection. 

W. C. Culkins, recently elected executive 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati, will make a talk to the members of 
the club at the meeting Monday. Mr. Culkins 
will tell the members of the plans and policies 
of his new administration. 





TALKS ON OPERATING COSTS 


New OrzEANS, La., April 25.—The Jackson 
(Miss.) Lumbermen’s Club held its. weekly 
luncheon last Thursday noon at the Edwards 
House in that city, Vice-president E. O’Brien 
presiding in the absence of President C. E, 
Klumb. W. E. Hide, of Memphis, delivered the 
principal talk and advocated the practice of 
industrial corporations taking their employees 
into their confidence and letting them see how 
slim the profits are. He suggested that even the 
more radical labor elements could sometimes be 
set right by this sort of show-down of the true 
facts, and cited a case in the Northwest where 
the I. W. W. agitation was quieted and fair 
agreements concluded when the truths about 
operating costs were made clear. Mr. Hide ex- 
pressed the opinion that business men in general 
are not sufficiently organized, as labor is. The 
Jackson lumbermen, thru their excellent organi- 
zation, had an unusual opportunity, he thought, 
to disseminate information regarding the lumber 
industry which the public ought to know. 

A. J. Smith, lumber agent of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, also addressed the club, declaring 
that he found more coéperation among the Jack- 
son lumbermen than among any other group of 
lumbermen within the range of his acquaintance. 

A letter from the Jackson Y. W. C. A., rela- 
tive to the furnishing of lumber for the pro- 
posed annex to the Y. W. C. A. building, was 
submitted by A. D. Wicks. The club decided 
not to take any action as an organization, but 
it was the sense of the meeting that the members 
individually would be glad to do their part in 
aid of the project. 





TACOMANS ENDORSE RATE EXPERT 

Tacoma, WasH., April 23.—A resolution 
asking the directors of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association to support the candidacy 
of O. O. Calderhead, rate expert for the State 
public service commission for a position on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was adopted 
by ‘the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma at the 
regular meeting held April 20. The resolution 
states that Mr. Calderhead is eminently well 
fitted for the post and urges the association to 
take the matter up with President Harding and 
the Washington congressional delegation. 

J. G. Dickson, of: the Pacific States Lumber 
Co., introduced the resolution which met with 
the support of all the lumbermen - present. 
Many have already endorsed Mr. Calderhead 
in letters to Washington. 

The club adopted resolutions of condolence 
for the family of the late Fred H. Gilman, 
Pacific coast representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The resolutions were prepared 
by a committee consisting of T. L. Handforth, 
Lindstrom Handforth Lumber Co., L. P. Hill, 
Carlson-Hill Lumber Co. and George W, Cain, 
and are as follows: 

In appreciation of Fred H. Gilman, your com- 
mittee submits the following report: 


In the death of Fred H. Gilman, who was for 
almost twenty years the Pacific coast representative 





o e AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN of Chicago, the lum- 
bePindustry of ee Pacific coast has sustained a 
great loss. Mr. Gilman during his residence on the 
Pacific coast, had traveled many thousands of 
miles, and had come in contact with many of the 
men who are engaged in the industry, and his warm 
personal characteristics made many very close 
friends. 

Mr. Gilman gave of the very best that was in him 
to further the industry, in which he felt a very 
close personal interest. He aided many of the ae 
ects of the lumbermen and helped in solving their 
differences to the very best of his ability. 

The members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
feel a deep personal loss in his passing away, and 
wish to record their appreciation of his efforts in 
the interests of the industry, and to extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Gilman, and to his 
sister, in the great loss which they have sustained. 


Neil W. Cooney, president of the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. at Cosmopolis, was a guest 
of the club and spoke on the business situation 
at Grays Harbor. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., presided in the absence 
of President Paul Johns and Vice president 
George Osgood. 

Discussion of market conditions brought out 
the fact that the improvement noted the pre- 
vious week has not been maintained and con- 
ditions are now somewhat less hopeful. How- 
ever several of the manufacturers expressed 
themselves as being confident that business is 
due for an early improyement. 





NEW YORK GOLFERS PLAY 


New York, April 25.—The Knot Golfers 
opened the season last Tuesday on the links of 
the Arcola Country Club, Arcola, N. J. W. S. 
‘VanClief and A. C. Puddington tied for the 
special prize and the ball prize in class A; and 
R. J. Perrine and Ray Weiss tied for the ball 
prize in class B. The ties will be played off 
at the next session of the golfers on May 17. 

The weather was anything but propitious for 
the opening and rain kept the field to only seven- 
teen players. The next tournament will be 
staged on the course of the Richmond County 
Country Club. 

ae scores Tuesday were as follows: 

Ww. RA ose age 86, handica on net 75; 
A. ¢C. "Puadington—5,. 13, 75; R. J. Perrine—102, 
24, 78; Ray Wiess—102, 24, 78; G. F. “Herdling— 
88, 9, 79; H. B, Coho, T65° 26, 79; James Croweli— 
98, 18, 80; ‘se of Shaffer—98, 18, 80; W. C. Van 
Clief—89, 8, 81; A. E. Lane—100, 18, 82; J. M. 
Farrell—108, 25, 83; H. mf Meeks—i04, 7 87; 

R. Carr—105, 18, 87; S Close—105, 
Barnard—1i1i, 20, a1: a, bee Nixon 118, 18, 
9B: ts. Wylly—14i, 46, ts 





NYLTAS GET BANQUET SOUVENIR 


New York, April 26.—Wherever two or 
more lumbermen in New York have got together 
this week the principal subject of conversation 
has been the great time enjoyed by all present 
at the first annual banquet of the Nylta Club, 
an account of which was printed in the April 
26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One 
of the pleasing features of that occasion, men- 
tion of which was inadvertently omitted in the 
story of the Nylta Club banquet, was the pres- 
entation, by the New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, of a handsome match safe as souvenir 
of this auspicious occasion. Secretary H. B. 
Coho. has been the recipient of many compli- 
ments upon the successful consummation of his 
plans to make this first annual banquet an 
seed long to be remembered in local lumber 
ecireies. 





CINCINNATI GOLFERS PLAY 


Cincinnati, OHIO, April 25.—The members 
of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Cin- 
cinnati held their first weekly meeting of the 
season on Tuesday afternoon at the Hyde Park 
Country Club. A>large number of devotees 
of the game were out and an entertaining after- 
noon was enjoyed. Most of the players re- 
mained at the club for dinner and a social time. 
In his first workout on Sunday, Miles J. Byrns, 
of the Cumberland Valley Lumber Co., surprised 
several of his admirers by taking only a miaxi- 
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mum of eleven strokes to make any hole. Some 
of them he made in a less number of strokes. 
There were several standing bets that he would 
require at least fourteen on the more difficult 
holes. Mr. Byrns made quite a collection of 
forfeits as‘a result of his success. 





WEALTH FROM WOOD WASTE 


New Organs, La., April 26.—Prof. J.-H. 
Williamson, of the chair of chemical engineer- 
ing at Tulane University, was the principal 
speaker at the Lumbermen’s Club luncheon to- 
day, and told the assembled lumbermen things 


about the lumber industry which astonished - 


most of them. One of his auditors remarked at 
the close of the talk that lumber was a darned 
sight more valuable than he had realized, and 
another suggested that Prof. Williamson’s ex- 
position ought to be given the widest possible 
publicity both in the trade and the lay press. 

Dr. Williamson discussed the industry from 
the standpoint of the engineer, of course. Of 
the southern pine timber cut, he estimated, only 
about one-third was converted into actual lum- 
ber, the rest going to waste save as it was con- 
verted here and there into byproducts. The 
byproduct processes set up in the South did not 
begin to exhaust the possibilities of the so 
called waste. From a cord and a half of wood 
a ton of paper pulp worth perhaps $60 could 
be obtained, but not all wood waste was adapted 
to paper manufacture, sawdust being a notable 
example. Distillation processes offered a much 
wider field for utilization. Of the wood going 
into paper manufacture about three-sevenths 
goes to waste, its possible derivatives not being 
utilized by the plants making kraft paper in 
the South. The softwood distillation processes 
in common use are still rather crude, recovering 
only such byproducts as charcoal, light oils, 
pine oils and turpentine; whereas it was possi- 
ble, as had been demonstrated at the plant of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., across the river, to 
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—billiard balls, golf balls, tortoise-shell rims 
for eyeglasses etc. 

Again, Dr. Williamson declared, it was entirely 
feasible to manufacture sugar from sawdust 
and a sawdust bread was actually in use in Rus- 
sia. As for alcohol, a grain alcohol superior for 
many purposes to that derived from corn or rye 
or molasses could be derived from wood waste. 
He thought the time might come when the world 
would have to get its alcohol supply from wood 
waste because the grains would be needed for 
consumption as food. 

Hardwoods as well as softwoods were suited to 
distillation processes and contained many valua- 
ble byproducts. He foresaw a wonderful future 
in wood waste utilization, assuring the lumber- 
men that they were even now buying hundreds of 
articles in common every-day use that were 
manufactured from wood waste. In closing he 
stressed the importance of giving the byproduct 
phases of the industry greater attention and 
urged that measures for reforestation be 
adopted in order to perpetrate the sources of 
supply. 


WHOLESALERS BOOST BUILDING 


DENVER, COoLo., April 25.—The Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club of Denver has had prepared 
a chart showing the classes of labor and business 
institutions directly interested in building op- 
erations. This chart is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. A copy of it has been 
mailed by the association to all retail lumber 
dealers, banks, commercial clubs and building 
and loan associations in Colorado, all retail 
lumber dealers and banks in Wyoming and west- 
ern Nebraska, all retail lumber dealers in New 
Mexico and northwestern Kansas and to various 
clubs, manufacturers’ associations and retail 
associations. 

In addition to the chart the club has written 
a very forceful letter to all the retail lumbermen 
ealling their attention to the fact that it hag 
been sent to banks and similar institutions in 
the home communities 
of the retailers. This 
letter emphasizes the 
widespread direct and 
indirect effect that ac- 
tivity or inactivity in 
building operations has 
upon the prosperity of a 
community. It goes on 
to point out that in 
building a house some 
eighteen classes of labor 
will be employed before 
it is completed, and 
twelve to fifteen busi- 
ness institutions will di- 
rectly benefit as a result 











Chart circulated by the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Denver showing 
the widespread direct and indirect interest of the workers and business 


men of a community in building. 


recover a producer gas that is just as efficient 
for industrial purposes as the bases produced 
from coal and coke. 

Great industries might be built up by per- 
fectly feasible utilization of wood waste. One 
of the byproducts, nitro-cellulose, forms the 
basis of high explosives. By treating with acetic 
acid a nonexplosive substance suited to many 
uses was derived, the cellulose content being 
convertible, for example, into artificial coral 
‘*ivory,’’ ‘‘real laee’’ fabric, ‘leatherette?’ 
and scores of other articles known to commerce 





of the operations. Fur- 
thermore, the letter .in 
summing up says that 
the need for building 
was never greater than 
it is today and ‘‘ There 
is opportunity for the 
lumber dealer to capital- 
ize this need in his ad- 
vertising.’’ It declares 
that ‘‘There exists a 
lack of confidence in the 
prices of merchandise,’’ 
and in regard to hesi- 
tant customers asks, 
‘* Will not this class of 
buyers loosen up if they 
are convinced prices are 
fair? Is there not an 
opportunity to convince 
them lumber is cheap by 
quoting peak and present prices?’’ 

The Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club has sent 
out a very strong letter to bankers and others 
interested in financing home building. This 
letter, which refers to the chart accompanying 
this article, follows in full: 


MR. BANKER: 


Just five minutes of your time to read this letter 
and take a look at the chart enclosed. 

The purpose of the chart is to show at a glance 
the effect of active building operations upon a 
community. 

It is generally assumed that building activity 
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Who's uncertain in the lumber business 
and related lines? What list has all the 
names? 


The Red Book willl answer both questions. 
Sure on Collections too. 
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Make Your Accounting 
Pay You a Return! 


All those vital figure-facts, 
necessary to guide you in the 
more profitable control of 
your business, are automati- 
cally developed by the 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


Simple, accurate, direct, this Sys- 
tem presents analyzed facts which 
actually pay dividends in increased 
profits, lower costs and closer buy- 


Write us today for full particu- 
lars about our liberal trial offer. 
Lumber System 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Systems Engineers 


Muncie, Ind. 
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handle all classes of cargo 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 





Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
and have Special Department 
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means prosperity for dealers in building materials 
only. This is a mistaken conclusion and not based 
upon facts. Show us a town wherein building is 
active and we will show you a prosperous com- 
munity. : 

Building activity means employment of labor— 
eighteen crafts, if you please—this is direct benefit. 

abor employed means purchasing power—money 
with which to buy groceries, meat, clothing, shoes 
and all necessary and unnecessary things. This is 
indirect benefit. 

Building activity means business for nearly every 
merchant in your town—from the lumber dealer 
to the merchant who sells the rods for hanging 
window draperies. This is direct benefit. 


Building activity means more employees for those 








merchants—more purchasing power in the com- 
munity. This is indirect benefit. 

Building activity and prosperity are twins. 

Home building means prosperity for everybody— 
when a man builds a home he and the wife are con- 
tinually thinking of things to buy to make the home 
more attractive and comfortable. Home building 
means more than prosperity—it means good citizen- 
ship—it means a happy and contented community. 

t must be fine to be a banker—to have the satis- 
faction of knowing that every time you loan money 
for the purpose of building a home you are con- 
tributing to the employment of eighteen kinds of 

bor and creating business for fifteen business in- 
stitutions—all in your own town. 
Yours truly, 
THE WHOLESALE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 





Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Men Meet 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 27.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was held here today 
in the assembly hall of the Milwaukee Athletic 
Association. The forenoon was occupied by a 
meeting of the directors and after its adjourn- 
ment an informal meeting of lumbermen was 
held, at which Chas. A. Goodman, of Marinette, 
Wis., was chairman. At this meeting the situa- 
tion in the field covered by the association was 
discussed, not according to any particular pro- 
gram, each man contributing to the discussion 
what he knew personally about conditions. It 
was shown that the outlook for the sale of hem- 
lock bark, which is an important byproduct of 
the lumber operation, was so poor that it was 
felt very little bark would be peeled this sum- 
mer. That matter, however, was brought up 
formally in the regular meeting in the afternoon. 
It was also the generally expressed opinion of 
those who spoke that the price situation was such 
that the cut of lumber this year would be smaller 
than in normal years. 


Regular Meeting Discusses the Outlook 

The regular meeting of the association con- 
vened at 2 o’clock with President M. J. Fox, 
of the Van Platen-Fox Lumber Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., in the chair. Before the regular 
program was taken up, a general and informal 
discussion of the situation was had, and it was 
very similar to that of the informal meeting 
of the forenoon. Various lumbermen told of 
small shipments and unsatisfactory prices, but 
several saw better prospects ahead. Some were 
selling their hemlock logs to the pulp mills and 
some were selling them without even peeling 
them. It was considered too much of a risk to 
peel hemlock bark at this time. 

The regular program consisted of reports and 
discussions, The secretary laid statistical mat- 
ters before the meeting and they were not dis- 
cussed except incidentally in connection with 
other matters. The two leading reports of the 
meeting were made, one by A. L. Osborn and 
the other by Chas. A. Goodman. 


Day of Radical Legislation Is Passing 

Mr. Osborn spoke for the committee on legis- 
lation. He sounded a hopeful note, however 
when he said that in his opinion the peak of 
radical legislation in Wisconsin had been passed 
and that hereafter there might be expected a 
movement toward better conditions. A number 
of measures had been opposed in the legislature 
by representatives of the lumbermen, but Mr. 
Osborn was somewhat encouraged when he 
made the statement that the principal balance 
wheel of the business of lumbermen in Wiscon- 
sin was the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which had a representative at the legisla- 
ture at Madison all the time. looking after the 
affairs of the business men of the State, and 
this work had accomplished much and promised 
to bring good results in the future. This asso- 
ciation, however, was in need of money to 
on the work, and Mr. Osborn told of his efforts 
to collect money from the lumbermen of Wis- 
consin, which efforts had not been altogether 
successful. However, a number of substantial 
contributions were made by those present, and 
it was believed that a sufficient amount would be 
raised to mect the necessary expenses of the 
work which the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was doing in behalf of the business men 
of.the State and lumbermen in particular. 


Mr. Osborn’s report also dealt with railroad 
rates and the effort made by the northern lum- 
bermen to obtain concessions in their rates 
which would make it possible for them to com- 
pete on something like fair terms with west 
Coast lumber, which was moving at a 7-cent 
reduction from former rates and was coming 
into the State at prices which made it difficult 
for certain items of northern lumber to compete 
with it. Nothing had been accomplished alon, 
this line yet, but the fight was going on and 
was not yet lost. In case the northern lumber- 
men were unable to secure a concession in rates 
such as they felt they ought to have, it was the 
opinion that the proper thing would be to join 
with the Southern Pine Association and make a 
common fight with it to secure rates and as- 
sist the eastern lumbermen to hold the markets 
against the reduced rates which western lumber 
was enjoying. 

Urges Support of Snell Forestry Bill 


Mr. Osborn gave the recent history of forestry 
legislation, particularly the course which the 
Snell bill. has thus far taken on its way thru 
Congress. He asked the lumbermen to get 
behind that measure, not only with such financial 
assistance as they saw fit to contribute, but also 
with their sympathy and moral support. Those 
who are making the fight for the Snell bill need 
a fund of about $6,000 for necessary expenses 
and it was hoped that lumbermen would con- 
tribute a fair share of this; but there was some 
opposition manifested by members against mak- 
ing an assessment against the lumbermen as an 
association, preferring that they contribute in- 
dividually such sums as they felt they could and 
ought to give. 

Tan Bark Market Is Unfavorable 

The figures, which were principally estimates, 
on the bark situation were not encouraging. 
The estimates made of the probable quantity of 
bark that will be peeled this season place it at 
only one-fourth as much as last year’s produc- 
tion, or 12,400 cords this year, to 51,075 last 
year. The tanneries are not buying bark. They 
say the outlook of the leather business is so 
uncertain that they can not make contracts to 
buy. Owners of hemlock timber do not feel 
justified in producing bark with no assurance 
that it can be sold at a price that will justify 
the work. The cost of peeling this summer is 
variously placed from $2.50 to $4 a cord. An 
experienced peeler can produce a cord a day. 
Some of the men who are cutting hemlock logs 
are not peeling them; and some who are selling 
hemlock to the pulp mills sell logs with the 
bark on. In some instances the pulp companies 
peel them; but they are not meeting with much 
success in disposing of the product, and it re- 
mains on their hands. The tanneries are not 
able to throw much light on the situation, and 
the owners of hemlock are not very enthusiastic 
over the outlook of the tanbark market. 

No formal discussion was had of the probable 
effect on the hemlock lumber output of the 
sale of hemlock logs to pulp mills; but the mat- 
ter was mentioned more than once, and it was 
evidently looked upon as a matter of importance. 
Some speakers mentioned sales of hemlock lo 
to pulp companies, and seemed to feel that it 
was good business at this time to dispose of the 
logs in that way. No statistics were quoted to 
show how much hemlock the pulp companies are 
buying in association territory. 
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Carpenters, Shrines, Attics and Other 
Things © 

There is one carpenter coming down, any- 
way. He is fixing our roof, and comes down 
every few minutes for a nail or something. We 
hired him the other day thru a friend to fix the 
roof of our house. We say our, but we speak, 
needless to say, in an editorial sense. 

He promised to show up Monday morning and 
the did, and we wish to give him full credit for 
that. In the old days so many of them didn’t 
show up Monday morning at all. 

When he arrived, he discovered that the roof 
was on the upper part of the house and that a 
ladder would be necessary to reach it, so he 
went back for the ladder. But we do not mind 
:a plumber or a carpenter who goes back for his 
tools. What we object to is the surgeon who 
occasionally forgettully leaves them inside us. 

The carpenter is up there now, for once in a 
‘while we hear his hammer drive a nail. Our 
house is pretty high, or so it seemed when we 
bought it. We hope he comes thru all right; 
‘that is, we hope he doesn’t come thru. 

Maybe you have never seen our house. Chi- 
‘cago is such a large village, and we realize that 
there are other places that attract visitors. The 
stockyards, for example. Visitors nearly al- 





“MAYBD YOU HAVE NEVER SEEN OUR HOUSE” 


ways observe the stockyards and the warmer the 
‘day the more they observe them. A visitor need 
not go to the stockyards. If he will just be 
patient, the stockyards will come to him. 


So, altho the posterity of the lumber trade 
‘will probably visit this spot, we do not expect 
to see the place overrun by. the present genera- 
‘tion. There were no excursion rates to Strat- 
ford in Shakespeare’s time, when a commutation 
ticket would not have been unwelcome to the 
immortal William. Now a Cook’s tourist, be- 
‘ing cooked and toured in August, can get to the 
grave of Shakespeare a great deal cheaper than 
Shakespeare did. 

Americans are not very strong for visitin 
shrines, that is, not American shrines. I ask 
a man if he had visited any of the shrines of 
Europe, and he said no, but that he was a mem- 
ber of Bagdad in Butte. So we have not had to 
shoo any motion-picture operators off our front 
porch. 

Speaking of the front porch reminds us of 
the house. As we say, you may not have seen 
our house. It has a most wonderful attic. 
When we came to look at it the first time and 
saw that attic, we realized that we were done 
for. Way back there when ‘‘The Perfect 


House’’ appeared in this department we 
dreamed of 
“An attic playroom where the toys, 
The children’s toys, are spilled,” 

and, the minute we looked at this one, we real- 
ized that the dream had come true. The attic 
playroom is right under the ‘‘tower,’’ as the 
kiddies call it, and lighted by the latticed win- 
dows. On the floor is a complete railway system, 
the only evidence of system that the attic has. 
This system used to be called the New York 
Central, but just now, as our eyes are turned to- 
ward the Colorado summerland, it is the Santa 
Fé. Next year we suppose, and hope, it will be 
the New York Central again to Association 
Island. 

The dormer window opens into a study that 
overlooks, to the west, the roofs of all the 2-flats 
and gives a delightful panorama of chimney- 
pots that reminds one of London. These west 
windows are the authors of some very interest- 
ing sunsets from time to time, for we have sun- 
sets as well as moonshine in Chicago. 

We wish you could see that attic, but the 
missus says ‘‘Not for worlds!’’ Because the 
rest of it is used for storage, and you will find 
there last winter’s storm windows and maga- 
zines, furniture too poor to use and too good 
to throw away, religiously saved until the sum- 
mer cottage in Michigan comes true. 

Besides the attic, there are also downstairs 
some other rooms of the usual kind. 

Speaking of the house reminds us of our car- 
penter, whom we have left up on the roof all 
this time, said time being figured at $1.25 an 
hour, which is the scale at this writing. The 
construction contractors announce that after 
May 1 it will be $1 an hour or else there will be 
a knockout. They call it a lockout, but a knock- 
out is what it will really be as far as building is 
concerned. 

Speaking of the carpenter reminds us-of the 
front porch, because after he gets thru with the 
roof he is going to re-lay the front porch, but 
we imagine that this is one relay that won’t bust 
any speed records. Not that we haven’t the 
highest respect for our carpenter, whatever he 
may think of us. But most of us have been 
taught to avoid waste, and that haste makes 
waste. Far be it from any carpenter to hurry 
unduly. 

When ge gets thru with the porch, if winter 
has not set in, we intend to have him brace 
up the back fence, which at present is leaning 
over in plainly apparent violation of the laws 
of gravitation and Volstead. The recent storm 
that skipped thru these parts must have had 
something on its hip, judging from the attitude 
in which it left some of the things in this 
neighborhood. 

We know just what material we are using will 
be a matter of great interest. Well, we have 
tried to be neutral. Our fence posts are white 
cedar, the shingles red ditto, the porch nosing 
and balusters southern pine, the porch floor 
fir, and the fence hemlock. If our money holds 
out, we shall have him touch up the siding with 
poplar, put a new maple threshold at the side 
entrance, extend the white pine shelving in the 
fruit cellar, and use some cypress for exposed 
repairs, 


That Government Suit 
We see by the Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth (page 64 April 9) that Mr. Kirby ‘‘ Ad- 
vocated Pressing Government Suit.’’ It not 
only ought to be pressed but also dry-cleaned. 


Great Britain has paid Japan all she owed 
her, which, as far as the Allies can see, wasn’t 
much. 


Senator Lenroot, who otherwise is all right, 
wants the Government to take over the rail- 
roads and give the stockholders only 30 percent 
of the profits, which in these times would 
— to about an annual breakfast in the 

er. 





the sales advantages 

offered by Cromar— 

the oak flooring that 
is finished like furniture at the factory— 
would rather handle it than ordinary oak 
flooring. It carries just as much profit and 
requires less sales effort. 


Cromar. 


FINISHED 
Oak Flooring 


has gained the hearty approval of the 
public wherever it has been introduced. 
It saves money for the house owner in that 
it does away with expensive hand scraping 
and finishing after floor is laid. 


Write for booklets. 


Dittmar Co.: 


Williamsport, 
Penn. Phe Tne 
Heart of the Eastern Territory. 
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QUALITY MILLWORK | 


OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLON WNADES 
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ormixed cars NN Facilities,over 
2 specialty [5Acres Floor Space 


DUBUQUE,IOWA, 
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PLAN 1948 HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms—$1. 
“Little Bungalows” 
43 plans—3 to 6 
Rooms—50c, 

Money back if not satisfied. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 520 Calif. Bidg., Les Angeles 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $2.50 and get 
all 4 of these books. 
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Lessen Your 


Fire Risk 


Timbers around machinery easily become 
oil-soaked. A bearing gets overheated. 
There is a spark. Then disaster. Insurance 
underwriters recommend guarding against 
this by painting these timbers with 


TROPICAL OIL 
RESISTING WHITE 


Tropical Oil Resisting White forms a film 
that oil and grease can’t soak thru. Thus 
the constant danger of oil-soaked timbers is 
eliminated. Write your name and address 
on this advertisement for Underwriter’s de- 
tailed report of Tropical Oil Resisting White 
and list of large lumber mills using it. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OILCO. 


“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves’’ 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Lumber Dealers 
Make Money 


and broaden their | 
acquaintance with 
farmers by acting as 
our agents and dem- 
onstrating the 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


This mill will grind oats, corn, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc., and do it in a way which induces 
farmers to buy one outright. You'll find it 
a good trade builder for your lumber business 
and a money maker. 





Send for catalog today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., wuncy.Pa. | 














There’s No 
Argument 


about the quality or con- 
dition of flooring asit arrives 
on the job, when you sell our 


13-16" and %" OAK 


FLOORING 


We protect every foot of our 34” flooring by 
carefully wrapping it for L.C. L. shipment; 
or, upon request, we’ll wrap it for carloa 
buyers. Order a car and see how this 
feature boosts sales. We also manufacture 
Beech Flooring. 


(YMinnville fg.Co. 
i] 


©Minnville,Tenn- 





day. 























Trailer Towed by 3-Wheeled Tractor 


The accompanying photographs show how large 
loads of lumber are hauled in San Francisco by, 
means of a trailer towed by a 3-wheeled tractor. 

The lumber is first loaded on the trailer as shown 
in illustration marked A. The front end of the 











BIG LOAD HAULED BY 3-WHEELED TRACTOR 


lumber is supported by a horse, with a heavy 
timber “A” extending across the top of the horse. 
The tractor backs up to the trailer until the fifth 
wheel of the tractor touches the lower part of the 





HOW THE TRAILER IS LOADED 


lumber, when the cross piece shown at A is knocked 
out and the lumber made fast to the tractor by a 
chain. 


Operating a Motor Fleet Efficiently 


The Rittenhouse & Embree Co., Chicago, has 
been particularly successful in the operation of its 
motor trucks. The methods employed and the 
results obtained were recently very forcibly de- 
scribed by J. G. Hodges, office manager of the com- 
pany, in an article which appeared in “100%.” 
So interesting are Mr. Hodges remarks that they 
are reproduced herewith in full: 


Even tho most executives agree that motor 
trucks standing idle are not making money, too 
few of them make any effort to decrease this 
idle time and reduce it to a minimum. Among 
some of the more common causes of truck idle- 
ness are: Waiting for a load, no load, waiting to 
unload, improper directions for reaching desti- 
nation and being held up for repairs. At the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co. the effort to keep the 
trucks on the move earning money is divided into 
two parts: (1) Keeping them going, and 
keeping them in shape to go. 


Loading and Unloading Time Reduced 


In keeping them going we have been so suc- 
cessful that our five 5-ton trucks average about 
eighty to one hundred miles daily in eight hours. 
Little of our lumber can be delivered after four 
o’clock, or at the latest half past four, unless we 
wish to run the risk of leaving it without get- 
ting a receipt for it, and some of the larger 
builders will not receive lumber after half past 
four, so that this is practically the end of our 
It keeps the trucks busy to get in their 





eighty to one hundred miles in eight or nine 

hours. To make this record it is obvious that as ~ 
little time as possible is spent loading and un- 

loading or in waiting. 
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Loaded Wagon Awaits Each Incoming Truck 

To speed up the loading we handle nothing but 
full loads of lumber on these 5-ton trucks, load- 
ing from wagons, a whole truckful at a time, 
and dumping the whole load at destination. 
Loading or unloading stick-by-stick would tie up 
these expensive trucks too long. The load is 
gathered on a loader-wagon with horses, and 
may contain an assortment of lumber from sev- 
eral piles. The horse and driver go about the 
yard gathering up the load until it is complete, 
according to the order assigned by the shipping 
clerk. Then the lodded wagon is pulled off to 
one side of the yard, the team is unhitched and 
the wagon left standing, while the team is 
hitched to an empty wagon, and the yardman 
goes ahead to collect another load. 


Loading Time Is Reduced to Three Minutes 

When the motor truck comes into the yard it 
backs up to the wagon which holds its assigned 
load, and the complete load is put on in about 
three minutes. A special roller platform built 
in the bed of the trucks and loader wagons 
makes this quick loading possible. The truck 
is backed up to the end of the wagon until the 
end of the load projecting from the end of the 
wagon rests on the roller on the truck. The 
weight of the lumber is enough to make the 
rollers take hold. The rollers on both wagon 
and truck are turned by a ratchet lever. In 
this way the load is transferred from the wagon 
to the truck in about 10 percent of the time it 
would take to load it piece-by-piece directly 
from the pile. As soon as loaded a truck is 
ready to start on its delivery. 


Plan Avoids Losing Time Awaiting Instructions 


Another system which helps to decrease the 
time lost in the yard is the planning, which sees 
to it that a load is always waiting for a driver 
when. he comes into the yard; he knows immedi- 
ately what load he is to take and where he is to 
take it. This is done by scheduling the trips. 
Often the driver comes in and goes again with- 
out seeing the shipping clerk, instead of wait- 
ing till he comes around, or perhaps half heart- 
edly hunting him up, as he used to do. Outside 
the shipping clerk’s office is a series of boxes or 
files, one. for each truck. The shipping clerk 
makes out an order to the driver to deliver a 
certain load, which he will find on wagon num- 
ber —, to such and such a place, the load hav- 
ing previously been assembled on a loader-wagon 
by the yardman. This order is not only a de- 
scription of the load but is also the receipt 
which the driver must have signed and return 
when his load is delivered. Coming in from a 
trip he drives up to the rack corresponding to 
his truck number, takes out the order for his 
next load, drives on into the yard, finds the 
wagon carrying the designated load, loads it and 
is away again. The load is easy to find, as his 
slip fully describes it, and all loaded wagons 
stand in one part of the yard. A driver should 
never be in our yard over five minutes. 


Big Trucks Carry Only Loads to Be Dumped 

In addition to speeding up the loading, we 
also help save time on unloading by giving only 
loads which can be dumped at destination to 
our large 5-ton trucks. In case a load has to be 
split—part to be delivered to one place and part 
to another—or for any reason it has to be un- 
loaded by hand, it is given to one of our smaller 
2-ton trucks or to a team of horses. The small 
trucks are also equipped with rollers, as we can 
generally dump at least part of the load. 


Full Load More Important Than Length of Haul 


Some people have told me that it is not profit- 
able to use a big truck on a short haul, but we 
find that the length of the haul makes no differ- 
ence if we can load and unload quickly. For 
example we use our 5-ton trucks in delivering 
to a customer within two blocks of one of our 
yards. Such jobs as this are used for fill-in 
work; the driver can be down there and back in 
less time than it takes to bring around a team 
of horses, hitch up to the wagon and pull out 
of the yard. 


Having Helper Pays Well In Extra Mileage 


Another way we have found to decrease load- 
ing and unloading time is to give the driver a 
helper on all trips. Much of our lumber is deliv- 
ered to new building developments where it 
often takes some minutes to locate the proper 
man to sign the receipt and designate where he 
wants the lumber placed. All this running 
around is done by the extra man. He also helps 
to load and unload the truck, as it is too much 
for one man to do by himself. While apparently 
this adds considerable extra expense to the op- 
eration of the truck, nevertheless it has such a 
good: effect on our mileage by decreasing the 
waiting, loading and unloading time that it pays 
us well. 

Clerk’s and Driver’s Reports Check Efficiency 

In our three yards we operate five 5-ton trucks, 
geven 2-ton trucks and a number of single and 
double teams. It is the shipping clerk’s duty to 
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keep these busy and get the most value out of 
their time. We have a double check on the op- 
eration of our trucks thru the shipping clerk’s 
and driver’s reports. The shipping clerk’s report 
shows the footage and material hauled and the 
destination. The driver also reports as near as 
he can from his delivery orders the number of 
thousand feet, number of trips and destination, 
any trouble which he has with the truck during 
the day, and the gas and oil consumed. 

Good Drivers Secure the Maximum of Service 

The other principal factor which helps to get 
the maximum service out of our trucks is keep- 
ing them able to go. To do this, in the first 
place we try to get good drivers. It has been 
our practice to break in a teamster or a driver’s 
helper whenever we need a new truck driver. 
This is really a promotion to a better and lighter 
job at higher wages and is looked forward to by 
the men. It also enables us to put men we know 
in charge of a piece of equipment valued at 
several thousand dollars. They have our confi- 
dence and we theirs. They have a good job and 
are interested in keeping it. 

Repairs Almost Nil as Result of Inspections 

Another factor in maintenance is the driver’s 
report of the condition of the truck, which ap- 
pears in the daily report card. The driver looks 
over the truck each evening and does the neces- 
sary oiling, but as we know that the drivers are 
not expert trouble men, we have an outside 
service man come once a month and spend some 
time on each truck. Ordinarily he rides around 
about half a day on each truck with the driver 
and gives the truck a thoro examination. Then 
he reports to us what he has found and makes 
his recommendations. These are always ful- 
filled. During the five years’ operation of these 
5-ton trucks we have had practically no repair 
cost. 
Weight Check by Clerk Prevents Overloading 

One of the big factors in this low maintenance 
is our loading policy. The weight of lumber 
varies according to its kind, so that a footage of 
one kind might be light for the truck, while the 
same footage of a heavier lumber would over- 
load it. This makes it hard to specify what a 
full load shall be. We can not place a limit on 
the amount of footage to a load. The shipping 
clerk, however, is held responsible and given to 
understand that five tons is a load for a 5-ton 
truck. Knowing the weight per thousand feet of 
each wood, he carefully figures the loading. This 
is given to the man who collects the load on the 
wagon. The driver simply takes what is ready 
for him and is not held responsible if his truck 
is overloaded. 
Cost System Alds Scientific Truck Management 

Knowledge of costs is the barometer which 
shows what the trucks are doing. We use the 
National Standard Truck Cost System to give 
us this knowledge. It gives us in simple form 
an accurate record of each truck and enables us 
to watch for and eliminate any increasing ex- 
pense in any one of our trucks. This informa- 
tion shows us how we are succeeding in keeping 
our trucks on the go, and enables us to trace 
the cause of unnecessary and costly idleness. 
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Millwork manufacturers gathered in Chicago 
this week for the seventh annual convention of 
the Millwork Cost Bureau, while reporting orders 
in limited volume at present, generally were very 
optimistic regarding the outlook, and expressed 
the belief that by fall, if not before, business in 
their line would attain satisfactory proportions. 
Most of the plants are running not more than five 
days a week, and with reduced forces as a rule. 
They are for the most part engaged on special 
orders, as there naturally is no disposition to 
accumulate large stocks of staple items under 
present conditions. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
getting quite a run of inquiries. and are doing 
more estimating than for quite a while, but they 
report that this activity has not blossomed to any 
great extent into orders yet. Building in the 
cities is picking up but outside it seems to be 
waiting for improvement in the financial and busi- 
ness situation. 

Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants re- 
port that prices have been moving steadily down- 
ward and are now getting close to the 1916 level. 
Plants in Kansas City are generally working on a 
44 to 48 hour basis, but are expecting any day to 
increase their working time to 54 hours. While 
business is running strongly to specials, there has 
been a good increase in the last two weeks in the 
demand for yard stock. 


The Baltimore (Md.) members of ‘the sash and . 


door trade, though naturally affected by the pre- 
vailing tendencies, continue to do an amount of 
business that must be regarded as gratifying. At 
least some of the jobbers find it necessary to keep 
their office forces on after hours going over the 
mass of detail that needs to be looked after, and 
orders are being received with sufficient freedom 
to encourage the dealers. Much of this business, 
to be sure, comes from out of town, but it con- 
stitutes a welcome addition to the calls from local 


sources, which latter offer every indication of a 
material expansion before long. Prices are fairly 
well sustained, the revisions made not being so 
radical as to eliminate profits. Applications for 
building permits are increasing in number, so that 
the outlook is to be regarded on the whole as 
promising. 

The demand for millwork, sash and doors as 
well as all interior finish in Columbus, Ohio, seems 
to be broadening. Inquiries are coming in fast 
and executives are busy figuring on projected work. 
So far only a small percentage of the inquiries 
have developed into orders but many construction 
jobs are being postponed until after May 1 when 
wage questions will be settled. Mills are being 
operated with a fair force, but none are up to 
capacity. Proprietors are ready to increase their 
forces to take care of the expected spurt after 
May 1. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been benefited this month by the larger volume 
developing in the local building business. The 
permits have been about double in number those 
of preceding months, and although many are for 
small structures and repair work a good many 
more dwellings are now being constructed. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are getting more business as the building season 
advances and the outlook is fair. Door factories 
in the Bay counties district have increased their 
output. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are operating right 
along on Eastern orders for sash and doors. Sash 
and door cut stock is moving in moderate volume. 
With the Eastern building situation opening up, 
the prospects are encouraging. 

The Norwood Sash & Door Co., of Norwood, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, has created a model 
kitchen and other built in home features in an 
exhibit which is established on the second floor 
of the Carew Building, in the heart of the business 
district of Cincinnati. The exhibit is designed to 
illustrate to prospective home builders what can 
be built into a home, giving him in a few minutes’ 
survey ideas that otherwise might take him weeks 
to dbtain. The exhibit is proving popular. 

The first annual meeting of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association will be held in Orlando, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 10 and 11. This 
association was organized a year ago with a mem- 
bership of 11. Today the association has 46 
members, with 138 applications. A number of ad- 
ditional applications are expected to be filed at or 
before the May meeting. During the past year 
the organization has done much good for the 
lumber interest in Florida, bringing the retailers 
and wholesalers in closer touch with each other. 
All the retail dealers and millwork plants in 
Florida are eligible for active membership, on 
payment of initiation fee of $20 and annual dues 
of $20. The wholesalers selling to retail trade 
are eligible to associate membership upon pay- 
ment of $10 annual dues, with no initiation fee. 
J. P. Williams, Orlando, Fla., is secretary of .ue 
association. 


. Statistics on February Exports 

New OrLeans, La., April 25.—The Southern 
Lumber Exporters’ Association last week issued the 
following compilation of pitch pine exports (lumber 
and sawn timber) for February, together with the 
export movement of railroad ties and staves for 
the same month. The compilation is based upon 
official figures and covers, it is understood, all the 
ports, 
Sawn TIMBER (Pitch pine)— 


Belgium 

ee 
Netherlands ... 
United Kingdom 
Canada 

Cuba 
Argentina . 
Other Countries 


51,000 
977,000 40,107 


8,987,000 $ 326,143 





RaILroaD TIES— 
Number 
= 481,798 
Lumprn—Boards, lanks and scantlings, 
(Pitch pine)— 


Value 
$680,648 





Other ¢ 


Total . 
Stavzes— 


1,340,000 103,144 
. 31,141,000 $1,439,368 





Value 
$447,598 


Number 
5,172,216 








Red Cedar 


4-4 to 16-4 


Rough or Dressed 
Green, Air or 
Kiln Dried 


Edge grain up to 16” in width 
Flat grain up to 24” in width 


Wire or mail us your inquiries. 


Vanderhoof 
Lumber Company, Ltd. 


336 Rogers Building, Vancouver, B.C. 














Practical Books 


for Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 
Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a competent 
economist. Is Food a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in as iavaluable library in the United States. 
———. valuable a ange PS 
——— Ses 28 diagrams and 12 im- 

portant sta 1 tables Price $2, postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 
and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail ‘umberman of lon 
rience. He developed this method of 
building cost in actual practice and it was 
oughly tested before it finally aiveh § in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
size, 544x8%4, containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
paid $6.00. 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


— - 8 for Bann 30c per pad, prepaid. 
ds contain 20 bi 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to ‘the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each — under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest urance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


ieguiee. - 3 Ralph ©, Bryant. Covers all the 
letails of ~~ @ saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 

by both rail and water. The only available work 
pia devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 
paid, 


Lum Manufactering Accounts. A Beretta 
ee of on ng for the sawmill. 

Arthur Jones, ified a blic accountant. the 

only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St, Chicago 
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ASH so 
2 cars 4/4 No.3 ( car 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
SOFT ELM 4 car 6/4 No. 3 
fcar 4/4 No.3 HEMLOCK 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 5 cars 2x 6—8 to 16’ Mer. 
fcar 4/4 No. | & Btr. 2 cars 2x10—8 to 16’ Mer. 
tcar 6/4 No.2 ‘ 2 cars 2xi2—8 to 16’ Mer. 
BIRCH 2 cars 2x 6—18’ Merch 
{Car 4/4No. | & Btr. 3 cars 2x10—18’ Merch 
iCar 6/4No. | & Bt. 2 cars 2x12—18’ Merch. 
{Car 8/4No. | & Bt. {car 2xl0—20’ M le 
2 Cars 3/4No. 2 & Bt. fcar 2x12—20’ Merch. 
3 Cars 3/4No. 1 & No. 2 {0cars 2” No.3 
4 Cars 4/4 No. 2 3 cars 1” No. 3 
{Car 5/4No. 2 LAT 
5 Cars 4/4 3 { Car 32” Mixed Pine 
HA MAPLE Y_ Car 4’ Merch. Tamarack 
2 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Cars 32” Hemlock 
2 cars 5/4 No. | & No. 2 Y_ Car 4’ Merch. Mxd. Pine 
3 cars 6/4 No. 2 & Br. HINGL 
fcar 8/4 No. 1 & No.2 2 cars Extra *A* Wh. Cedar 
SPRUCE 3 cars Standard *A* W. C. 


i car 4/4 No. 2 & No.3 @ Car Sound Butt W. Cedar 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Band Mill. Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Ironwood, Mich. 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 














Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ long with aver- 
500 k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 


> 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


|] TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 

















Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed ) and A B C. Sth Ed. 


CANT & KEMP 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Giasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. CG. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,”” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,’”’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. e, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best-of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 

‘27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and {7 Gracechurch St., 

Cibte Adtrecten—Singiotons: Giasgow, Ankoreke, London 
Gable Codes—Scotts, AY B.C. Sth Ed. A. 1. Telecode Licbers 
ee 
J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795° WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 
Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmuelle? Hamburg 
G. A. SANGUETTOLA 


Hardwood Broker 


Cable Address, MILANO, ITALY. 
Sanguettola. Milano Via Boccaccio 15 











GLASGOw, 
SCOTLAND 

















Lumber Trade Conditions in England 


Farnworth & Jardine, timber brokers at Liver- 
pool, England, in their wood circular for April 1 
describe timber trade conditions in the Liverpool 
district as follows: 


Imports were light; and in the aggregate exceeded 
the deliveries, but trading conditions were unsatis- 
factory; the general demand inactive, and values 
almost without exception exhibit weakness. Ocean 
freights were booked at lower rates. The coal strike 
and other threatened labor troubles are causing 
much anxiety in trade circles. 

BircH.—Logs: No import. The demand was 
disappointing, resulting in only 3,000 feet going 
into consumption; stocks total 36,000 cubic feet, 
mostly held in Manchester. Planks, etc.—The im- 
port of 5,000 cubic feet was slightly exceeded by 
=. Stocks are much too heavy, and values 
weak. 

UnitTED States Woops.—There is no improve- 
ment in the demand to report, and the light arrivals 
were ample; stocks are still heavy and a large 
proportion has been held for some time. 

Oax.—Logs: No arrivals, small consumption ; 
stocks are sufficient. Wagon Planks: The position 
is unchanged. Oabinet Planks and Lumber: Light 
import, fair consumption; stocks are still heavy. 
Quartered Oak: Little inquiry. 

CHESTNUT: No transactions reported. 

WHITEWOOD.—Logs: No arrivals; stocks are un- 
altered. Lumber: ‘The deliveries kept pace with 
the moderate import; stocks are still heavy. 

SaTIN WALNuT.—Logs: No arrivals; shipments 
can not be encouraged. Lumber: Fair quantities 
arrived on contract; holdings are sufficient. 

HaZEL PINE.—No improvement in the demand. 

Hickory.—Logs: Heavy import, chiefly on con- 
tract, and the bulk is being stored; values are 
easier. Lumber: The light import went direct 
into consumption. 

AsH.—Logs: No arrivals or sales reported. 
Lumber: Moderate import; deliveries small and 
stocks are increased. 

PitcH PINE: No arrivals, and the stock un- 
altered. Sawn: Arrivals to Liverpool and Man- 
chester a March amounted to 126,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 80,000 cubic feet during the 
same period last year. Fair quantities went into 
consumption; but stocks have increased; values 
are easier. Planks and Boards: The deliveries 
were satisfactory, being much in excess of the mod- 
erate import, but stocks are heavy and prices 
lower; little or no demand for inferior quality 
deals. Sleepers and Crossings: Several small car- 
goes arrived on contract and go directly into con- 
sumption. 

Sequor1a.— (California Redwood).—No arrivals; 
fair consumption; stocks are within moderate 
compass. 


John H. Burrell & Co., of Liverpool, describe the 
market position on American hardwoods as follows: 


Ash Logs—There have been no arrivals. Stocks 
are light and there is little inquiry. 


Ash Lumber—Light import, but ample. 

Black Walnut Logs and Lumber—No arrivals of 
lumber ; one carload of logs. No change. 

Gum Lumber—Small import of red and sap gum, 
and stocks are ample. 

Hickory Logs—Imports have been much in excess 
of the very small demand, most of which have gone 
into stock on shippers’ account. Holdings are 
heavy and more than will be required for a con- 
siderable time. 

Oak Boards—Arrivals have been more than suf- 
ficient for the limited requirements. Stocks re- 
main heavy. 

Oak Logs—Import nil during March. Very small 
consumption or inquiry. 

Oak Planks (Cabinet)—Light arrivals, heavy 
stocks and very little demand. 

Oak Planks (Cofin)—No import and no demand. 
Ample stocks. 

Oak Planks (Wagon)—Arrivals have been some- 
what larger than last month’s but chiefly for special 
orders. Consignment parcels have only changed 
hands at consumers’ valuation. 

Pitch Pine—Import of sawn timber and of 
planks and boards much in excess of moderate 
consumption. Stocks slightly increased. 

Poplar Logs—No change. 

Poplar Lumber—Practically no arrivals. Values 
are again easier and there are but few inquiries. 
Stocks still excessive. 

C. Leary & Co., of London, have the following to 
say regarding American hardwoods in their report 
for March: . 

AMERICAN WALNUT.—Logs: There is a limited 
outlet for prime veneer logs, but shippers’ quota- 
tions are still out of reach. mber: Values are 
somewhat easier owing to forced realizations, but 
the consumption is very restricted. Prices for 1- 
inch range from 8d. a foot super, according to 
quality. . 

AMERICAN OAK.—Quartered: The demand is ex- 
tremely dull. Values for 1-inch range from 11d. 


a foot upward for FAS, and 6d. upward for No. 1 


common. Plain.—The demand for planks shows no 
improvement and stocks are ample. There is a 
moderate call for 1-inch boards, but values are very 
unstable. Prices are about 4d. a foot super for No. 
2 common, bg Fr upward for No. 1 common, and 
about 7d. for FAS. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD.—Stocks are sufficient for 
present requirements and little forward business is 
being transacted. We quote 8d. to 1s. for FAS and 
panel grade, and 5d. for No. 1 common, 

AMERICAN GuM.—Values have declined consider- 
ably and this decline has had the effect of stimu- 
lating the demand somewhat. Quotations for ordin- 
ary specifications are about 6d. a foot super for 
FAS red gum, 4d. to 444d. for No. 1 comon red gum, 
and about 344d. upward for FAS hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH.—There is very little inquiry and 
values are weaker, being about 614d. a foot super 
for FAS and 414d. upward for No. 1 common. 


Farnworth & Jardine quote the following prices 
as prevailing April 1: 


Pitch Pine— £ a. da. £0 &@ 
Hewn, cubic foot.......; 0 3 0to0 4 0 
Sawn, cubic foot........ © 3 ¢@.. 3 0 
Deals and boards, prime, 
standard ...... cdsascsst Ge C- 6 4 OO 
Deals, standard ...... 6 ae . 2... 2 6 
Deals, merchantable, std.. 25 0 0..30 0 0 
Deals, 8.B.&S., standard.. 25 0 0 ::30 0 0 
Sleepers, standard ...... 25 0 0..30 0 0 
K D Saps, standard..... 25 0 0..30 0 0 

Whitewood— 

Logs (prime) cubic foot.. 0 5 0..0 6 6 
Planks and boards, cub. ft. 0 5 6..012 6 
Oak— 
EA CUM TOR ccs OC 8 OO F 
Wagon planks, cubic foot 0 6 6..0 7 6 
Coffin planks and boards, 
G0e FOOe vistsavecccss OT OU. 6 
Quartered planks and 
boards, cubic foot....... 0 7 6..012 6 
Plain | sa and boards, 
scabic Foot ..ccecvvceeee © TE O..0 D G 

Ash— 

Round Logs, cubic foot... 0 5 6..0 6 6 
Planks and boards, cubic 
PE sedvissccecutacnse. 8 -O@ Ose Cae, s 

Hickory— 

Round logs, cubic foot... 0 7 6..012 0 
Im— 

Round logs, cubic foot... 0 5 6..0 6 6 
aple— 

Round logs, cubic foot... 0 4 6..0 6 6 
Prepared flooring, std.... 70 0 0 ..90 0 0 

Oypress— 

Boards, cubic foot....... 0 4 6 0 6 6 

Satin Walnut— 

Boards, cubic foot....... 0 6 0..0 7 6 

Hazel Pine— 4 
Boards, cubic foot...... 0 5 0..0 7 0 





The West Coast Export Situation 

San FRANcisco, Cauie., April 25.—While the ex- 
port demand is still away below normal, due to 
the world financial stringency, there has been a 
little improvement in sales of Douglas fir. Two 
million feet was sold here this week. 

The Oriental market has been showing more 
activity and some orders have been taken for 
Japan. Australia has been placing some addi- 
tional orders. When divided up between the numer- 
ous export mills on the Pacific coast the new 
business is not enough to justify heavy operations, 
but it helps to keep them going. Several Japanese 
tramp steamers have secured lumber charters at 
low rates in the North. Japanese squares are mov- 
ing from the Columbia River. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, is doing 
some parcel business right along, but the demand 
for full cargoes is not active as yet. Several 
cargoes have been shipped from Humboldt Bay 
during the last month, cleaning up this business 
for the present. There are indications that some- 
thing definite will develop soon in connection with 
Australian business. Tie business is quiet just 
now, altho there are inquiries from South America. 


— 


Export ‘Activities at Orange 

Ornanos, Tex., April 25.—Two ships, carrying a 
total of 1;340,000 feet of sawn timber and lumber, 
will clear from Orange tomorrow for Tampico, 
and another carrying about 600,000 feet, will leave 
the middle of this week for the sanie port. 

The Dutch steamer Ubbergen leaves tomorrow 
with 1,000,000 feet and the British schooner In- 
tegral will clear the same day with 340,000 feet. 
The American 4-master Oopperfeld will get out the 
middle of the week with 600,000 feet. The Pat 
Harrison, one of the largest 4-masters ever to make 
this port, will clear between now and May 1 with 
between 700,000 and 800,000 feet for Tampico. 

Tippen & Boyd have chartered for the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. the schooner Blakely, which 


~~ 
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is expected here by May 1 to take out 600,000 feet 
to Tampico. The Ward Liner Lake Flora Vista, 
due here April 21, has been delayed by head winds 
and heavy seas and will likely not reach here be- 
fore Tuesday. She will take out general cargo for 
the Orange Forwarding Co. and lumber for the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. Her cargo—and 
mearly enough for another Ward Liner—is already 
assembled in the warehouse at the municipal docks. 

Fifty cars of general cargo are being unloaded 
at the municipal slip by the Orange Forwarding 
Co.’s crews and many more are en route here, all 
for Tampico and Vera Cruz delivery. Beginning 
May 1 the Ward Line wili probably clear a ship 
a week from here with general cargo for this firm. 


- 
. 


Shipping Notes from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 25.—Shipping during the 
fast week showed a decided tendency toward im- 
provement. Three clearances were recorded at 
Pensacola and several from St. Andrews. The 
clearances from Pensacola were: 

Steamship Mortlake, for New weer’, England, with 

1,900,000 superficial feet railroad sleepers. Spanish 
barkentine Sant Muis, for San Guido and Barbados, 
with 324,798 feet pitch pine lumber; 25,926 feet 
of red gum lumber; 20,871 feet white oak lumber. 
Spanish schooner Jose Luis Oribe, for Alicante, 
= with 41,384 feet red gum lumber; 12,405 feet 
white oak lumber; 81,397 feet pitch pine lumber ; 
20,483 feet pitch pine sawn timber. 

The clearances at St. Andrews were: 

American schooner Horace M. Bickford for Ha- 
vana, with 340,000 feet mixed lumber. Shipper, St. 
Andrews Bay Lumber Co. American schooner 
Burkeland, for Point Padre, with 550,000 feet 
mixed lumber. Shipper, St. Andrews Bay Lumber 
Co. Barge Bobby-Ho, for Havana, with 308,000 
feet lumber. Shipper, St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co. 
Barge Peter, for Cardenas, with 377,000 super- 
ficial feet of lumber. Shipper, St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co. British steamship Mortlake, for New- 
port, England, via Pensacola, with 600,104 feet 
pitch pine railroad sleepers. 


Review of the Vessel Market 


The full cargo steamer market was quiet in all 
departments thruout the week, due to the light pre- 
vailing demand in almost every trade, say Lunham 
& Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
bulletin for April 23. A few boats are wanted for 
coal cargoes to transatlantic and South American 
destinations and there is some inquiry for grain 
earriers, but freights in all other trades are com- 
paratively scarce. Ample tonnage is at hand, but a 
large number of boats have been laid up, owing to 
the unprofitable rates at present prevailing. No 
improvement is noticeable in rates. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow, and 
what little chartering there was was confined to the 
West India and coasting trades. There is a lim- 
ited inquiry for additional tonnage for like busi- 
mess but practically no demand in any of the long 
voyage, transatlantic or South American trades. 
Rates are low and unsatisfactory and the supply of 
available vessels is more than sufficient for shippers’ 
requirements. 


Ocean Freight Rates to Europe 


Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight 
brokers, quete the following ocean freights on lum- 
ber to European destinations, in cents per 100 Ibs. 
unless otherwise mentioned. The columns headed 
“I” cover heavy woods such as oak, ash, walnut, 
hickory, gum etc., and those headed “II” cover 
light woods such as white pine, spruce, chestnut, 
poplar etc.: 











British Columbia Offshore Trade 

Vancouver, B. C., April 25.—With trade condi- 
tions as they are, every possible chance is looked 
up, and when word came that Mexico was in the 
market for ties and bridge timbers, interest was 
aroused. Box shook are also on the list of in- 
quiries. Last year Canada shipped $22,000 worth 
of box shooks to Mexico, but no railway ties. Ar- 
rangements are being made to open negotiations 
with the Mexican trade for ties and shooks, the 
former to be creosoted. 

Low freight rates to the Orient are bringing back 
the trade in lumber which was a marked feature 
in the days before the war. The Canadian Robert 
Dollar Co., which used to ship large quantities, 
reports a recovery and the firm expects to send the 
output of its mills, between 35,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 feet, to the Orient this year. 

It is expected that a reduction will take place in 
the price of Japanese squares, which has been hold- 
ing at $27 and $28, the reason being that quota- 
tions from Gray’s Harbor and other districts par- 
ticipating in the trade are $22.50. Orders for 
squares have continued to come in but not in the 
volume of a few weeks ago. 

The Canadian Government merchant marine 
freighter Canadian Traveller took on a cargo at 
Fraser Mills and came around to Burrard Inlet to 
load 1,000,000 feet of ties for Egypt, this being the 
second consignment to go forward, the first being 
on the Canadian Prospector. 


Freight Rate to Orient Advanced 


PORTLAND, 
nounced that henceforth the rate on lumber ship- 
ments on shipping board vessels, to the Orient 
from the Pacific Northwest will be $15, an ad- 
vance of $5. Every foot of available space on 
vessels out of the Columbia River is booked as far 
ahead as July. Most of the lumber is going to 
Japan where there is a good demand. The situa- 
tion in China is not as satisfactory. 

The Dutch steamer Merauke is due to arrive 
here next week to take a deckload of lumber for 
foreign destination. The shipment will be placed 
on board at St. Helens. The barkentine George U. 
Hind will come to St. Helens in a week or ten 
days, in tow from San Francisco, to load a cargo 
of fir for South Africa. 








New Steamship Service from Beaumont 

BEAUMONT, TeEx., April 26.—The establishment 
of regular monthly sailings between Beaumont, 
Porto Rico and Cuba with a forwarding company 
to assemble cargos, was the most important de- 
velopment in the lumber industry in this section 
during the last week. Lykes Bros., who operate 
a number of shipping board vessels, will establish 
the new service on May 5 and regular sailings will 
be made thereafter on the fifth and twentieth of 
each month, They will operate the lake type of 
steel steamers with a cargo carrying capacity of 
4,000 tons. 

With the passing of the small schooners of many 
years ago, the West Indian market has been prac- 
tically closed to mills in the Beaumont district, 
except for a few shipments routed by New Or- 
leans. The modern steamer is too large for this 
class of trade, none of the dealers in the West 
Indies caring to undertake to handle cargoes 
ranging from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet. With 
the establishment of this line, which will also 
depend upon rice and oil, mills and wholesalers 
can do parcel shipping down to one board if they 
so desire. 





Ore., April 23.—It has been an-~- 


Two sailings a month are considered . 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


a Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The apfroximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
5 A same principle of cost per square can he applied to 

upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
= “the total cost of completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the or varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. also 
useful in figuring barns. 


R. din red ZL +h. a a 
size 5%4 x 8}2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lur-ber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R, I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 
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sufficient for the trade, really making quicker de- 
liveries than to some parts of the States. 

The forwarding company will have a capital 
stock of $25,000. J. Frank Keith will be its presi- 
dent. A number of other lumbermen have taken 
stock, 





Export Notes from Mobile 


MosiLp, ALA., April 25.—Exports of pine lumber 
thru the port of Mobile the last week aggregated 
1,798,079 feet, manifests filed in the local customs 
office show, distributed as follows: Rough and 
dressed pitch pine lumber, 193,692 feet to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico; 550,000 feet pitch pine lumber to 
Hull, England; 298,387 feet rough and dressed 
southern pine lumber to Santiago, Cuba; 107,000 
feet pitch pine lumber and 372,000 feet sawn pitch 
pine lumber to Glasgow, Scotland, and 268,000 
feet southern pine lumber to Arroyo, Porto Rico. 

The barge Luther EF. Hooper began loading 
1,250,000 feet of pine lumber for New York today, 


and the barge Marie Hooper, owned by the same 
interests, sailed for Pascagoula, Miss., Saturday 
to load pine lumber for Boston. 

The steamship Hastern Sun, arriving here Sat- 
urday, brought 1,800 tons of mahogany logs from 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, in transit for United King- 
dom ports. She is loading pine lumber, among 
other commodities, here for the same ports. 





Three Steamships Take Lumber 


Beaumont, Tex., April 27.—The steamship 
Greystoke Castle of Liverpool, is in port to take 
on a cargo of lumber for the Standard Export 
Lumber Co., for delivery in the, United Kingdom. 
The British steamer Glemelg cleared Saturday for 
England, having on board 1,200,000 feet of pitch 
pine timber furnished by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. The schooner Nomis is at the city wharf 
taking on a.cargo of timber. The Nomis is of 
the 3-masted wooden sailing type of vessel. 





MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 25.—With a noticeable brightening in the 
building situation here the movements of lumber 


locally are speeding up somewhat. Every day 
some new building project is announced and the 
amount of work that is being done in the city, in 
the summer colonies near the city and in the farm- 
ing districts gives assurance that the building 
season is going to be a busy one here. 

Oconto’s lumber mills may be running at capacity 
within the near future if the building situation 
over the United States continues to improve as it 
has during the last few weeks. W. A. Holt, vice 
president and general manager Holt Lumber Co., 
says, “The demand for building lumber is increas- 
ing, altho there is no perceptible increase in the 
demand for factory lumber as yet. The nationwide 
need for homes must be met soon and we expect 
a gradual resumption of building.” The Holt mills 
resumed this week after a two weeks’ shutdown for 
repairs. The shingle mills will be operated at ca- 
pacity, while the sawmills will be operated on one 
side only pending the completion of repairs. 

The Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, resumed 
this week with a full crew, and a night shift will 
soon be added. Big shipments of logs are arriving 
daily at the plant. Other mills in Green Bay expect 
to start within a few days. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 25.—In spite of the fact that the organized 
members of the building trades are out on their 
“annual vacation” the demand for hardwoods on 
the retail yards continues to increase. Dealers 
here report that so far as volume of business is 
concerned, the building strike is affecting them very 
little, much less than they had expected. With the 
exception of a small yolume of public work, the 
contractors are able to secure men to take 
the places of those who are out and construction 
work is proceeding. The industries report that 
business is about the same. Any signs of increased 
activity have come almost wholly from the manu- 
facturers here of automobile bodies. In this line 
of industry there has been a perceptible increase 
with the increased production schedules of the 
Indianapolis automobile factories. Furniture fac- 
tories report some slight increases in production, 
but the increases are not great and the total pro- 
duction is far below normal. Other lines of in- 
dustries using hardwoods, report no improvement in 
marketing their products. The higher grades of 
hardwoods have strengthened, but there is no 
change in the lower grades. P 

O. D. Haskett, president O. D. Haskett Lumber 
Co., of this city, recently was named a member of 
the industries committee of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Haskett was president 
of the organization at one time. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 27.—More building projects of an impor- 
tant character have been announced here in the 
last week or two than for a long time. Buffalo 
permits for the week numbered 171. The number 
of frame dwellings was forty-one and costs were 
$222,500. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will take action 
soon on lighterage in New York harbor. This 
service was formerly performed by the roads with- 
out charge, but the present charge adds to the 
cost of handling lumber thru that market. 

Chester W. Graves has opened a New York office 
for Graves, Manbert & George, and is located at 51 
East 42d Street. 

Cc. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 


Co., is spending some days on a business trip to 
the mills of Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

H. C. Bemis, a lumberman of Bradford, Pa., is 
making a trip to his mill property in Texas. 

N. W. Marshall, formerly of the local lumber 
trade, and now representative of the Pickering 
Lumber Co. at Cleveland, was here last week and 
reported considerable improvement in building in 
that city. 

The Betts Lumber Co. reports the arrival of a 
ear of pine lumber from California in the record 
breaking time of fourteen days. Ordinarily at 
least a month is required for the delivery. 

R. D. McLean, president McLean Mahogany & 
Cedar Co., will leave for a trip to the West and 
South for about two weeks. 

John McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
has been spending several weeks on a vacation trip 
to Atlantic City. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 25.——A marked improvement in every 
branch of the lumber trade has taken place dur- 
ing the last week. While the increase in orders is 
not so large, still the feeling is better. Southern 
pine is showing more strength, with prices more 
stabilized. 

F. B. Pryor, salesmanager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports a better tone to the market in every 
way. Outside of railroad demand, buying is bet- 
ter and inquiries are rather numerous. The yard 
trade is gradually increasing. Factories are buy- 
ing better. Firsts and seconds in all varieties are 
searce. Prices are fairly steady at previous levels. 
The feature in the price situation is the absence 
of a large number of low quotations. Mr. Pryor 
has returned from a trip thru the automobile sec- 
tion of Michigan. He reports marked activity in 
automobile manufacturing, with plants running at 
50 percent on the average. 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., speaking of conditions in the hardwood 
trade, said: ‘There was quite a perceptible increase 
in activity during the last week. Inquiries are 
numerous and orders are coming in better. We 
find that both manufacturing concerns and re- 
tailers are buying better. All lines have been ex- 
pending with the exception of railroad business. 
Prices are rather steady, altho some low quotations 
are still heard.” FE. M. Stark, vice president and 
treasurer of the company, went to its mills at 
Stark, W. Va., last week. EH. BH. Krause, secretary, 
has returned from a trip to the mills Production 
is about 50 percent of normal. 

W. L. Reid, representing the Alston Lumber Co., 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., was a recent buainess visitor. 

The Peter Kuntz Co., with headquarters at Day- 
ton, has purchased a yard at Deland, Ill, to be 
known as the Deland Lumber Co. 

Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, secretary Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, is receiving 
congratulations from his friends over the arrival 
of a baby boy, named Findley M. Torrence, jr. 

W. L. Pierce, one of the oldest lumber travelers 
and commission men in Ohio, who with R. E. Smith 
and F. P. Rogers founded the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change of Columbus about four years ago, has dis- 
posed of his interests in that concern and has 
taken up his former work, which has been carried 
on under the name of the Century Lumber Co. 
The Century Lumber Co. was organized in 1902 
and has been in existence ever since, excepting tue 
four years of the war, when the Buckeye Lumber 
Exchange was organized in order to get lumber 
shipments more promptly. ‘The headquarters of 
the Century company is at the Norwich Hotel and it 
will do a commission business only. The Buckeye 
Lumber Hxchange is continued in the Gasco Build- 
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ing by F. P. Rogers and EB. R. Clarridge, who has 
taken an interest. R. B. Smith, who was from 
Newark, died about two months ago. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 26.—The situation in the local lumber 
field remains almost unchanged for the last week, 
some business continuing to come in; but the 
volume shows no increase of any consequence. 
Some revival in the automobile industry is about 
to materialize with prospects for an outlet in that 
direction. Furniture factories are operating on a 
reduced schedule as heretofore while box factories 
continue at moderate production. Retailers main- 
tain only low stocks altho the building situation 
continues to improve and replacements of retail 
stocks furnish some business. 

Several large building projects contemplated 
were announced this week to strengthen further 
the report that Milwaukee is about to experience 
its greatest downtown building boom. There is 
little doubt among local lumbermen that condi- 
tions are on the way toward improvement. Few 
ehanges have taken place recently in the market 
prices of building materials and those few have 
been unimportant, indicating a more settled mar- 
ket. The fact that many architects are preparing 
plans for contractors to submit bids on, many of 
them for fairly large projects, indicates that the 
building slump is over. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 26.—It transpires that, in addition to the 
shortage of the higher grades of southern hard- 
woods, to which attention was called in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there is also 
a shortage of oak and red gum in No. 1 common 
stock ready for immediate shipment. The turning 
of consumers to No. 1 common because of the 
higher prices of firsts and seconds has already 
made severe inroads on the holdings of this class 
of material in the items indicated and members of 
the trade are prepared to witness further inroads 
in the near future. Owners of No. 1 common oak 
and gum believe that there is too wide a “spread” 
between No. 1 common and the higher grades and 
for this reason it is expected that prices on the 
former will be advanced to a more nearly proper 
parity. In the meantime, demand is slowly broad- 
ening and members of the trade take the view that 
the outlook is somewhat better. Furniture inter- 
ests are buying a little more freely while flooring 
manufacturers continue to absorb Nos, 1 and 2 oak 
in considerable volume. Miscellaneous interests, 
too, are placing more orders and the aggregate of 
business is slowly expanding. There is very little 
movement in No. 3 common for the reason that 
freight rates thereon are virtually prohibitive. 
And, by a rather peculiar ironical twist, owners 
are far more anxious to dispose of this class of 
material than of anything else they have to offer. 

Heavy rains have continued thruout the south- 
ern hardwood territory during the last few days. 
Rainfall at Memphis for April has been well in 
excess of 12 inches and precipitation at a number 
of points in west Tennessee, north Mississippi and 
eastern Arkansas has been even heavier. Logging 
operations, where attempted, are at a_ virtual 
standstill while handling of timber already pre- 
pared for shipment is comparatively slow. Many 
streams in this territory are in flood stage and 
there is a vast abundance of surface water thruout 
the lowlands. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co., says his company has loaded more than 
800 cars of logs on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
line of the Illinois Central system thus far this 
month. He notes, however, that it is “cleaning 
up” and that, after April, it will have practically 
nothing to load for the reason that so little timber 
dis being prepared for shipment. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co. is closing down its big 
band mill at Memphis after having taken care of 
logs subject to spoilage. It is still operating its 
mill in Mississippi but it will complete the sawing 
of its old logs at that place within the next two 
or three weeks. 

The BW. Sondheimer Co. closed down its mill at 
‘Tallulah, La., this week and will close down its 
plant at Sondheimer, La., in the next three weeks 
as a result of completing the sawing of old logs 
on hand. Considerable quantities of timber are 
coming down Red River to the plant of this com- 
pany at Shreveport, La., as a result of the present 
‘water stage, and the plant at that point will be 
continued in operation for some time. 

May Bros., of this city, as well as the Memphis 
Band Mill Co., plan to close down in the near 
future, and other firms which have been operating 
will complete caring for old timber and go out of 
commission, pending a more favorable market and 
price situation. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
accompanied by directors of the organization in 
this territory, left tonight for Louisville, Ky., to 


attend the annual of the board to be held at the 
Seelbach Hotel, that city, April 27. Mr. Pritchard 
said this afternoon that the board had not met for 
a very long while and that it would, at this meet- 
ing, outline plans and policies ofethis organization 
for the current year. 

The voters of Memphis, at the referendum elec- 
tion held here last week, expressed themselves as 
being in favor of the issuance of $500,000 in bonds, 
the proceeds of which are to be used in securing 
adequate river terminals for this city. This action 
by the voters has cleared the way for negotiations 
between the Memphis River Terminal Commission 
and the authorities at Washington and it is ex- 
pected that plans will be rapidly completed for the 
construction of terminals here that will enable the 
shippers of Memphis, including lumbermen and 
other handlers of forest products, to handle car- 
load freight on the Government barge line. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 25.—Hardwood men report that business 
is improving, and that high grades are getting so 
scarce that prices should advance shortly. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
reports that the last of his mills will cut out about 
May 1, and that they will all be closed down until 
demand and price are more favorable on low 
grades. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club had the best at- 
tendance of months at its meeting last week, which 
was the first since Louisville was accorded the 
milling-in-transit privilege. Interest in this mat- 
ter brought out a good crowd. J. Van Norman, 
attorney for the association, discussed the matter 
at length, and held that it would result in much 
good for the city. J. S. Thompson, local manager 
of the association, also discussed its features, and 
held that it would result in larger rehandling yards 
and more manufacturing here. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


April 25.—Business continued in a very satis- 
factory volume during the last week and an in- 
creased demand for the lower grades is reported. 
For the first time in several months buyers have 
been visiting the mills, placing some desirable 
orders, which indicates a more optimistic attitude. 

Box manufacturers in this section report con- 
siderable improvement in the demand and are 
operating to greater capacity than at any time this 
year. 

The hardwood flooring plants of Kerry & Han- 
son Flooring Co., Grayling, Mich., and Kerry & 
Way Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
plan to close down this week for an indefinite 
period. 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer Co., of this city, has 
resumed operations on a large scale and reports 
a very satisfactory business. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 25.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
this section report numerous inquiries and they 
believe that at least some of these will result in 
business later on. Few of the mills are being 
operated and manufacturers are buying practically 
no logs. There has been little or no actual increase 
in trade during April, but manufacturers believe 
that as building operations in the various parts of 
the country open up there will be a better demand 
for lumber and that the market will become stabil- 
ized, with a consequent stiffening of prices. 
Manufacturers report that many southern firms are 
selling lumber in this section at prices at which 
the same lumber can not be produced today and 
they say that as long as this condition continues 
the market is going to continue “shot to pieces.” 
Collections have shown some improvement. Retail 
dealers are in a good frame of mind and believe 
it is only a question of time until business takes 
a turn for the better. 

The large sawmill of the Grayville Mill & Lumber 
Co., at Grayville, Ill., a few miles west of here, 
after being shut down for some. time has started 
up again with a full force. The mill this week 
received a consignment of logs via the Wabash 
River and it is expected the plant will be able to 
operate steadily for some time. 

The Reel-Blue Lumber Co., at Petersburg, Ind., 
fifty miles north of this city, has started work on 
its new addition that will be 50 by 100 feet. The 
company also has started the grading for the switch 
that will be built to the plant from the Big Four 
railroad. 

A company to be known as the Western Airplane 
Syndicate, which will manufacture airplanes, has 
been formed at Seymour, Ind., with C. E. Lay, of 
Cincinnati,.as the head of the company. The 
company has secured a lease on a large building 
as a factory plant and the manufacture of planes 
will begin within thirty days, according to the of- 
ficials of the company. 
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Wins Oak Ti a aa Ash, 
SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
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MICHIGAN 
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If you’re look- 
ing for real 
values in 4 





Northern "s 


Hardwoods and Hemlock 


we suggest that you. investigate our 
facilities for manufacturing high grade 
stock for factory use and retail yard trade. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 


L o 








The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber La 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S. Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 23.—The C. A. Smith Co. has announced 
that the big mill of the company in this city will 
probably resume operations again about May 1. 
The Eastside mill has been operating for several 
weeks, employing 150 men. This may be closed 
when the big mill is opened with a force of 350 
men. Later both mills may be operated. The 
receivers of the company have made operation 
tentative, depending upon just what can be done in 
the way of marketing the lumber, but it is hoped 
that the mills will be able to continue after start- 
ing. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, is now 
in operation, with the mill going with the usual 
force and the logging camps opened again. 

The steamer Acme stopped at Port Orford and 
loaded a cargo of cedar lumber and ties for the 
Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co. and the N. C. Larson mill. 
A fine quality of cedar is being taken out in the 
vicinity of Port Orford and shipped from there by 
boat over the new wharf. 

The Admiral Line operating one of its steamers 
to this port has asked the Port of Coos Bay com- 
mission to do some dredging in the bay, so one of 
the large steel Shipping Board vessels operated by 
the company can take on a cargo of 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber at the Buehner mill for foreign shipment. 
The port commission will have the necessary work 
done. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 23.—The cargo movement, both domestic 
and foreign, shows signs of renewed activity. 
Loadings are increasing, tho most of them are 
part cargoes, but it is a sign that points to larger 
movements. Shipments this week were the follow- 
ing: Steamship West Nilus, 200,000 feet of lum- 
ber from the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and 
570 tons of shooks from the Morrison Mill Co., all 
for Honolulu, also 1,250 tons of shooks lightered 
to Bellingham from the Fidalgo Lumber & Box 
Co.’s Anacortes plant; steamship Waihemo, 350,000 
feet from the Bloedel Donovan docks for New Zea- 
land; steamship Rosalie Mahoney, 700,000 feet 
from the Pyramid Timber & Trading Co. for Cali- 
fornia ; steamship Sea Ranger, 350,000 feet of car 
siding for the Atlantic coast from the Puget Sound 
Sawmill & Shingle Co.; steamship Ryder Hanify, 
394,000 feet of ties for San Pedro from the Puget 
Sound Sawmill & Shingle Co. The steamship 
Siskiyou is expected daily to arrive at the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s docks to load 1,200,000 feet for 
California. 

The Pacific Northwest Traction Co. has pur- 
chased of local mills 16,000 ties for replacement 
work on its Bellingham-Skagit County interurban 
and a large quantity of other lumber for renewals 
and repairs. The company is spending $70,000. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


April 23.—Last week several of the larger as 
well as the smaller mills resumed operations and 
about 80 percent of the mills are now running. 
There has been a spurt in the business placed, 
especially for yard stock and upper grades. Local 
business is good and building permits are far in 
excess of those for the corresponding period of last 
year. Wages have been reduced and common labor 
is receiving $2.60 a day of eight hours, and all 
other mill labor in proportion. Wages for car- 
penters, plumbers, plasterers and the other trades 
remain high, but reductions are promised May 1. 
With the reduction in wages logs are due for 
another drop. The discontinuance of buying by the 
railroads has been the only drawback and had they 
remained in the market the lumber business would 
have been at 100 percent production at this time. 

The mills resuming operation in this district last 
week were the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., of Doty, 
Wash.; Emery & Nelson (Inc.), Napavine; Napa- 
vine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Napavine ; High 
Way Lumber Co., Forest ; Ethel Lumber Co., Ethel; 
Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., Kelso Shingle Co., 
Crescent Shingle Co., all of Kelso; Flynn Lumber 
Co., Mineral; Edison Shingle Co., Edison; Lake 
Riley Lumber Co., Hazel; White Star Lumber, 
Whites ; Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, 
and several small mills. 

Fred Hart, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of 
Portland, returned from a trip south and reports 
business good with his company in California, Mr. 
Hart has been at Raymond looking over the com- 
pany’s holdings there. A fleet of six vessels moving 
ten to twelve million feet of lumber a month is now 
being used by his company to take care of its off- 
shore business. 

F. E. Pape, formerly State forester and fire war- 


mper Cent 
“heh be 


den, has been appointed by D. A. Scott, director of 
conservation and development for the State of 
Washington, as the new supervisor of forestry. 


DENVER, COLO. 


April 25.—Plans for Statewide observance of 
Forest Protection Week, May 22 to 28, were put 
on foot at a meeting participated in by representa- 
tives of civic, commercial and fraternal organiza- 
tions last week. 

Local lumber dealers expect to benefit in a mate- 
rial manner from an order issued by Secretary of 
War Weeks, April 22, directing that hereafter sup- 
plies for the Fitzsimmons General Hospital, the 
army post at Fort Logan and that at Fort D. A. 
Russell, Cheyenne, Wyo., shall be purchased in 
Denver. Heretofore these institutions have ob- 
tained supplies thru the depot quartermaster sta- 
tioned at Omaha. 

E. W. Robinson, president E. W. Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., is a candidate for membership on the 
Denver school board at the election May 2, and is 
practically certain to be chosen. The Robinson 
Lumber Co.’s plant was seriously menaced by fire 
early on the morning of April 22. After a hard 
fight the firemen overcame the danger. 

Sefior Jose Elerrieta, national forester of’ Spain, 
spent several days in Colorado last week inspecting 
the Government forestry department nurseries at 
Monument and Cascade, near Colorado Springs. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 23.—San Francisco wholesalers are doing 
a moderate volume of business on redwood an@ 
Douglas fir and are getting good prices for the 
former wood, while the latter has stiffened a little 
after being extremely low. While some are not 
expecting a normal demand until fall, there is a 
better feeling, generally due to the increased de- 
mand since the California yards began replenishing 
stocks this spring. 

Local retail yards. have considerable business in 
the aggregate, but competition is so severe that 
they are working on a very close margin of profit. 
They have been buying lumber for their immediate 
requirements and taking advantage of the bargain 
prices offered by the big jobbing yards. Randoms 
have been offered at extremely low prices. Re- 
tailers have followed the market down, working off 
old stocks and avoiding speculative buying. 


. The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is running 
one shift at the big redwood mill at Eureka. Good 
shipments are being made to its yards and fac- 
tories in southern California. There is a fair de- 
mand in California for lumber and siding. Red- 
wood doors and sash and door stock are being 
manufactured for the eastern and export markets. 
The fir mills in Oregon are curtailing operations. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., and a party of directors and share- 
holders passed thru the city April 18, after being 
present at the starting up of the new sawmill at 
Susanville. It has a cutting capacity of fully 
325,000 feet a shift when all of the saws are in 
use. With two bands and a resaw operating about 
200,000 feet is being cut. The box factory will 
start up June 1 with a daily output of 140,000 feet 
of shook. 

A. M. Mortensen, manager lumber department 
California Fruit Exchange, is in the city. The 
plant at Graeagle, near Blairsden, is expected to 
make a normal cut of pine box shook this year. 

The West Side Lumber Co., this city, plans to 
start up the white and sugar pine mill at Tuolumne 
around May 2. It is expected that a normal cut 
will be made. Stocks on hand are not heavy and 
shipments are being made to the eastern market. 
The box factory is in operation, taking care of 
orders on file. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is operating the big 
plant at Westwood right along, but is not making 
a normal cut of white and sugar pine. Altho ship- 
ments have been light recently, there is not a full 
assortment of lumber on hand. The company made 
a good cut last year and production this season 
will depend upon the market conditions. Logging 
conditions have improved. 

C. F. Flinn, who has been residing.in Berkeley, 
has gone to Portola, where he is superintending the 
operation of the McCullom & Christy sawmill, 
which started up during the week. It is a circular 
mill with a cutting capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 
The stockholders are residents of Klamath Falls, 
who own a tract of 100,000,000 feet of white pine 
timber. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager Modoc Lum- 
ber Co., passed thru here yesterday on his way to 
Chiloquin after a trip to Los Angeles. He found 
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the box shook men feeling more hopeful over the 


outlook, with the market stiffening a little. He 
expects the Modoc Lumber Co.’s sawmill to start 
up within a month. A planing mill will be in- 
stalled. 

R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
this city, who has returned from the plant at 
Susanville, reports the No. 1 sawmill in operation, 
with one 10-hour shift. There is a good supply of 
labor and wages are lower than last season. There 
are continual inquiries for white and sugar pine 
with a small volume of orders being placed. The 
box factory is in steady operation, altho not up to 
capacity. Some good shook business has been 
taken on for later shipment. 


According to advices from Chico, it is expected 
that the season’s output of the Diamond Match 
Co.’s white pine mill at Stirling City will be 20 
percent greater than last year. The plant has been 
overhauled and additional machinery and safety 
devices have been installed. W. B. Dean, manager 
retail division at Chico, has been conferring with 
F. M. Thatcher at the mill regarding the plans for 
production. 


R. H. Thayer, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
this city, reports a fair volume of fir business, con- 
sidering the times. Stocks at its yards in Oakland 
and elsewhere in California are about normal. 
All of its vessels are keeping busy. The company’s 
mill at Bellingham, Wash., started up recently, 
and the mill at Hoquiam is still in operation. 


The Weed Lumber Co., this city, has not resumed 
mill operations yet but will during May or June. 
The door factory is running. The Madera Sugar 
Pine Co. is preparing to start up the mill for the 
new season early in May. Stocks of sugar pine are 
running low, with clears nearly exhausted. 


W. R. Chamberlin & Co., this city, representing 
a number of sawmills in Oregon and Washington, 
are doing a good volume of Douglas fir business. 
The market is getting stronger, with an upward 
tendency in prices. All of the firm’s steamers 
are busy with cargoes of lumber from the north 
Coast. 


James A. Cheyne, president Pennsylvania Door 
& Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., left here during the 
week for the East via the Northwest. He spent a 
week here in conference with F. O. McGavic, who 
is in charge of the company’s San Francisco office. 


A. A. Germain, of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, 
. Pa., who spent some time here, has left for home 
via Seattle. J. S. Kent, of the company’s San 
Francisco office, accompanied him as far as Klamath 
Falls, where they looked over some of the white 
Pine lumber stocks. The company handled a rather 
good volume of California woods during the last 
year. 


C. E. Cotton, general manager Peppers-Cotton 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a business trip 
to Los Angeles, is planning to operate the white 
pine mill at Macdoel this season. Box lumber has 
been shipped to Castella to be converted into shook 
for the use of the big fruit shipping concern, but 
plans are being prepared for a box factory at 
Macdoel. 

J. H. Holmes, president Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Co., this city, has been paying a visit to the red- 
wood mill at Eureka, where a cut of 100,000 feet 
will be made after May 1. Stocks are light. 

W. S. Russell, manager Pacific Mill & Timber 
Co., this city, is paying a visit to Portland and get- 
ting in touch with the Douglas fir mills, 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are: 
F. C. White, general manager Union Lumber Co.’s 
Mendocino County interests, of Fort Bragg; BE. W. 
Doe, of the Weston Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls; 
Edward Low, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; S. M. Bump, 
resident manager Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., of 
Susanville ; W.-G. Kahman, sales manager McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager Albion Lum- 
ber Co., this city, paid a visit during the week to 
the city office, in charge of T. T. Lerch. He re- 
ported the redwood mills at Albion and Navarro 
running with one shift and making good shipments. 
Redwood prices are being well maintained, but the 
lumber produced from the fir timber which grows 
in the redwood belt is bringing low prices. 

The California Redwood Association and the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will arrange for a meeting of lumbermen 
in this city on May 2 to discuss the national adver- 
tising campaign and allied topics. J. W. Lee, vice 
president George L. Dyer & Co. (Inc.), and Mr. 
Grilk will address the meeting. They are now in 
the Northwest on a tour of the Coast. 

R. F. Hammatt, secretary-manager California 
Redwood Association, this city, will leave on May 
1 for a tour of the redwood mills. He expects to 
make an extensive eastern trip, during June, in the 
interest of the redwood industry. 

W. Carey Hull, lumberman and manufacturer of 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., is here on a tour of the Coast, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hull, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 23.—While the lumber market continues 
spotty with demand light for this time of year, 
an encouraging feature is the prevalence of in- 
quiries for 2x4’s. Commenting on this phase of 
the market situation, L. S. Case, general manager 
of the Weyerhaueser Sales Co., says: “We note 
that there are a great many inquiries for 2x4’s 
which are largely used in house construction. We 
take this to mean that stocks of this character 
are getting low in the South. This probably in- 
dicates that the long looked for resumption of 
house building has actually started.” 

Heavy: rains last week raised the water in the 
mountain streams so that spring drives have 
started in some sections. This is true on the north 
fork of the Coeur d’Alene where a number of com- 
panies have their logs in the stream. At Grizzly 
Gulch, the Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., of Spokane, 
has ten men at work keeping the logs in the chan- 
nel. They broke up a jam a few days ago that 
threatened to take out the bridge now under con- 
struction by that company across the north fork. 

Announcement of a fireproof building tile made 
in part as a byproduct of lumber manufacture was 
made by H. F. Wierum, mining and metallurgical 
engineer of Valley, Wash., this week. Mr. Wierum 
is general manager of the American Mineral Pro- 
duction Co. which has large magnesite interests 
at Valley. In the course of his experiments, Mr. 
Wierum has developed a method of mixing the 
plastic magnesite with sawdust which gives a re- 
sultant material with the lightness, tenacity and 
strength of wood and the fire resistant qualities 
of magnesite. The percentage of sawdust used 
ranges from 60 percent to 85 percent dependent 
on whether the tile is to be used in partitions or 
in outside walls. Where greater strength and 
waterproof qualities are desired, more magnesite 
is used. Mr. Wierum does not intend to manufac- 
ture this tile himself as he is interested in it pri- 
marily as a market for magnesite but a number of 
Spokane men ineluding a prominent Spokane lum- 
ber manufacturer are enthusiastic over its possi- 
bilities and are planning the formation of a com- 
pany to manufacture the tile in this city. 

J. B. Rickard, president of the North Branch 
Lumber Co., of Wilkesbarre, Pa., returning with 
his family from a pleasure trip to California, spent 
a day this week in Spokane calling on friends in 
the wholesale business. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 23.—Returning today from an exten-led 
tour of the country that took him as far east as 
Boston, Lester W. David, of the Monarch Lumber 
Co., said that while not on a selling mission he 
took an order on the Atlantic seaboard for 5,000,- 
000 shingles, which incidentally shows that while 
business is generally dull, there is a little some- 
thing doing all the time. Mr. David says that 
there is no question about the house shortage 
thruout the country and he can not see how wages 
can come down when rents are at their present 
level, for rent is a formidable item for a family. 
Building will have to be done and as stocks are 
generally low he looks for a good demand for luim- 
ber the coming summer and an unprecedented 
demand next year. The Monarch Lumber Co.’s 
plant will resume operation as soon as conditions 
warrant it, Mr. David said, and it will be in ex- 
cellent shape for handling both rail and water 
shipments as assurance has now been obtained 
that the North Portland harbor improvements, 
giving the mill deep water frontage, will be «arried 
out, 

H. P. Dutton, of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., 
says that as a result of about 60 percent of the 
normal output being curtailed the fir market 
shows increasing firmness, and he plans to resume 
operation at the Westlake plant May 1. The 
spruce market on clear and shop he regards as very 
firm, as a result of the curtailed output for seme 
time. He feels certain that the low level has 
passed and that from now on conditions will be 
more favorable for the manufacturer. 

John Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., started for Fresno this week in his auto to 
attend the lumber dealers’ convention there. It is 
his intention to lay before the delegates the merits 
of a red cedar shingle in which the company is 
now specializing. This shingle commands about 
50 cents better price than the extra stars. 

Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa umber 
Co., returned this week from a trip to New York 
and other lumber centers of the eastern and 
middle States. The company has moved its New 
York office from 96 Wall Street to the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building. Ralph Angell, who looks 
after the company’s business in New York, is «cing 
a large cargo business both in shingles and lumber. 

Joseph N. Teal, recently retired commissioner 
of the United States Shipping Board, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the P«rtland 
Chamber of Commerce Wednesday evening, and in 





Dining Room of Mr. Wm. E. Walker’s Chicago 
Home, Mr. H. L. Newhouse, Architect. 
A fine example of what Birch 
will do in skillful hands. 


Birch 


Costs LessThan 
Its Looks Infer 


That’s the reason it’s a good buy for 
any home builder or factory man—on 
the same principle that rosy red apples 
sell better on the fruit stand. But in 
addition to its “looks” the manufac- 
turers of Birch are making it ‘more 
popular every day by advertising it in 
the magazines of national circulation. 
Your customers are being told the 
many uses where Birch excels and how 
economical it really is when years of 
service are considered. In other 
words, the manufacturers are 





Creating a Demand 
For You To Supply 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a dealer 
centers around the amount you can sell. It 
is so generally adaptable that it can be used 
throughout a house—from kitchen to sleeping 
rooms—for doors, casing, base, trim, floors, 
built-in buffets, bookcases, etc. And you can 
always recommend it knowing that it will 
satisfy the most exacting builder. Birch is 
therefore a wood of general usefulness with 
a possibility of 


Big Sales and 
Good Profits 
for Dealers 


Why don’t you stock it and show your cus- 
tomers you’re a live wire and ready to de- 
liver what they want if they'll pay the price— 
and at that it’s comparatively cheap _consid- 
ering value. Ask any of the firms below for 
Birch Book “A” and a suggestion on the best 





selling items. Do it today. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Nahma, Mich. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, ll. roe ee 0. 
GOODMAN Lg Cco., 
Goodman, HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
i. Mich.” Wausaz, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., L. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


We want buyers who are ex- 
acting as to quality and service 
to give us a trial. We’re cut- 
ting some of the finest old 
Growth Yellow Douglas Fir on 
Pacific Coast and we believe we 
can satisfy you in every way. 


{ We specialize in lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 








\ } 
FINISH SHOP TIES 
SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILOSTOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








CEDAR 














Bevel a bd 
Timbers, Joists, Finish an 
|__Dimension, etc. pe Lege 
ufacturing 40 rod ft. annually of Idabo and West- 

















the speech he was called upon to deliver, he 
brought out a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion bearing on this branch of Government service. 
He pointed out that expensive as may have seemed 
the activities of the shipping board, rates would 
have soared to unbelievable heights during 1920 
had it not been for the shipping board vessels. H. 
B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co. and president of the chamber, was 
toastmaster. 

James A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & 


Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, was in Portland this week 


on his way from California. The company has 
timber in the Klamath Falls district where it 
intends to erect a mill as soon as conditions be- 
ccme more settled. Mr. Cheyne reports signs of 
improvement in his district. 

H. P. Edward, sales manager for the Hammond 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Portland, says 
that yard business is active and that what is 
needed now by the mills here is cutting business. 
California business, he says, has improved rapidly 
the last ten days. 

H. B. Munger of the Foster-Munger Lumber Co.. 
of Chicago, was here a few days ago, on a tour of 
the Pacific Northwest. He says business in Chi- 
cago is showing some improvement, 

J. C. Biles and N. Coleman have organized the 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. and are now operating 
the plant of the Omak Box Manufacturing o. at 
Omak, Wash., which they bought a short time to. 
Mr. Biles was formerly owner of the Peshastin 
Lumber & Box Co. at Peshastin, Wash. 

Allan Turner, sales manager for the Buehner 
Lumber Co., was pleased to announce today that 
the company has been advised that henceforth 
Coos Bay will be regular port of call of the Atian- 
tic liners of the Admiral line and hence the com- 
pany’s mills at North Bend will have excellent 
facilities for direct shipments in parcel lots to 
Atlantic seaboard destinations. This will be the 
first time in history that Coos Bay will have direct 
and regular steamship service to the Atlantic coast. 
Mr. Turner says that the demand for fir is improv- 
ing and that there is an active demand for spruce. 

John C. King, president of the John C. King 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and Edwin W. 
Tibbetts, secretary of the Brockway-Smith Cor- 
poration, of Boston, Mass., were recent Portland 
visitors, 

The mill of the West Oregon Lumber Co. at 
Linnton resumed cutting this week with a force 
of 150 men. The mill had been shut down for 
about a month. ” 

E. 8S. Collins, well known logger and lumberman 
of Portland and: in the Cowlitz River district of 
Washington, has donated $100,000 toward the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound’s campaign for $1,000,000 for 
building and endowment, provided the sum of 
$900,000 is raised. If the drive fails, he will: give 
a proportionate amount of the sum raised. 

C. E. Dant, of the firm of Dant & Russell, lum- 
ber exporters, left. here today for San Francisco 
for the purpose of seeking an equalization of lum- 
ber rates to the Orient on Shipping Board vessels. 
Mr. Dant will represent the shippers of.Portland. 
The $10 rate on lumber placed in effect some. time 
ago resulted in the booking of all available space 
out of this port, and then came. a notice of an ad- 
vance to $15. It is hoped to have a new rate 
named that will not exceed $12.50. 

Most of the logging camps in the Columbia River 
district are now operating after a longer shut- 
down than normal. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 23.—Plans for reducing the loss of life and 
serious accidents in the logging industry of the 
State are being prepared by the new division of 
safety of which Harley L. Hughes, formerly chair- 
man of the State industrial insurance commission, 
is supervisor. John Holland, the new State safety 
engineer, is now making a tour of the mills and 
camps to study conditions in the logging industry. 
Mr. Hughes stated that during 1920 there were 
18,000 workers engaged in the logging industry 
and that 321 compensable injuries were sustained 
of which eleven resulted fatally. The total loss to 
workmen and employers was estimated at more 
than $1,000,000. A new set of standards is to be 
compiled and will probably go into effect about 
July 1 

The hearing before the State public works de- 
partment on the proposed adjustment of log rates, 
which occupied nearly all of last week at Olympia, 
was postponed before being completed in order 
that both the railroads and the logging men might 
prepare and submit figures in support of their 
claims. The hearing will probably be resumed late 
in May. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co, plans to resume 
operation with one mill about May 1, according 
to J. G. Dickson, vice president of the company. 
The mill will be started to cut about 8,000,000 feet 
of timber which is being cleared up by the log- 
ging crews. This timber is close to the main high- 


‘a. satisfactory total. 
; Sales are made.in most. part for the cities, large 


way between Tacoma and the Rainier National 
park, and in view of the great fire hazard it has 
been decided to cut this out before the dry season. 
The Pacific States mill has been closed since the 
first of the year. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has resumed 
full time operation at one mill and officials of the 
company expect to run for several weeks on this 
schedule. The company plans to cut a large 
amount of hemlock now in the water and to fill out 
its depleted stocks. The mill has been operating 
on a 8- and 4-day basis for the last month. 

The North End Lumber Co. has gone to a 3-day- 
a-week basis, 

Everett. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma this week 
from a trip thru southern California. Mr. Griggs 
reported that the southern California district 
seems to be really prosperous and is the one place 
in the country where any extensive building opera- 
tions are being conducted. The demand for Pacific 
Northwest lumber, he said, is heavy and pros- 
pective builders are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent low price of the product. 

George J. Osgood, general manager of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., has left on a short business 
trip to the East and is expected to be away about 
three weeks. 

The Tacoma Box & Lumber Co. has resumed 
operation at its Gertrude mill on a full time basis. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has returned to Tacoma from 
California after spending two-months in the South. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser has entirely recovered from the 
illness which confined him to his home for a part 
of last winter. 

Fred Tibbetts, general manager of the Brockway- 
Smith Corporation of Boston, was a visitor in 
Tacoma this week. Mr. Tibbetts is making his 
annual visit to the Northwest to purchase doors 
and other material for the Boston company’s plant. 

The lumber supplies of the Pacific Northwest are 
a potential source of great prosperity, according 
to R. M. Calkins, of Chicago, vice president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, who vis- 
ited Tacoma April 21. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 23.—It would appear that fir business is 
somewhat better. The record for the first four 
months of 1921 denotes a sort of progression, 
since business in April is either holding its own 
or shows a slight increase over that of March; 
March was better than February, and February 
better than January. Some of the wholesalers 
interpret the figures at hand as showing a slightly 
increased volume of business, followed by a slight 
recession; then another forward movement, with 
reaction—and so on. -They believe the reactions, 
which are uniformly less than the increases, will 


«become negligible, and that the general tendency 


already denotes substantial improvement. The 
opinion is widely expressed that 1921 will end with 
Priees; are a little higher. 


and small. The farmer is busy and is not in the 
mood; to. buy and-very likely will not come into 
the market until he-has harvested. his crops. On 
the whole there, would seem to be a solid basis 
for optimism. 

The association. weekly review shows production 
at 116 fir mills to have been 53,901,000 feet, or 38 
percent below normal, for the week. New business 
was 71,129,000 feet, including comparatively heavy 
coastwise and intercoastal buying. Shipments 
were 59,374,000 feet, including 4,172,000 feet local, 
8,322,000 feet domestic cargo and 3,260,000 feet 
export. New rail business was 1,604 cars; rail 
shipments of old business, 1,454 cars; unshipped 
balance, 3,693 cars. Unshipped domestic cargo 
business is 60,916,000 feet ; unshipped export, 21,- 
211,000 feet. 

George C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, is cojperating with 
other protective agencies in the effort to hold 
damage from fires to the lowest possible limit 
during the season of 1921. Beginning with April, 
eight district wardens were put in the field, and 
thruout the month they have been kept busy inter- 
viewing loggers and making general preparations 
for the summer. May 1 the number of district 
wardens will be increased to twenty, and the work 
of organization well advanced. Between June 1 
and June 15 the county wardens and full corps 
of patrolmen. will be thrown into the field, making 
a force of about 125 men. 

L. R. Ferris, of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., 
will. leave tonight for Chicago, on a trip that will 
take him into middle West territory. He will be 
absent about six weeks. 

Donald H. Clark, of the shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; Fred H. Lamar, 
secretary of the Shingle Agency of British Colum- 
bia, and G. A., Bergstrom, of Everett, left Thurs- 
day for Fresno, Calif., to attend the convention 
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of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Clark, who is on the program for a talk on 
“Shingles,” is taking a small exhibit of the red 
cedar product to Fresno. 

Fred Cunningham, who has been connected with 
the Nettleton Lumber Co. for more than a year, 
has gone to Anchorage, Alaska, to take charge of 
a retail lumber yard established by Ray A. Larson. 
The Nettleton mill has supplied the lumber for the 
Larson yard. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., presided at the weekly 

‘luncheon of Seattle wholesalers this week, and 
made a comprehensive report on the proposed uni- 
form order blank and new terms favorable to 
eastern retailers. A general discussion followed. 

The steamship Wenatchee, operated by the 
Admiral Line, is taking 673,000 feet of lumber 
from the Nettleton Lumber Co.’s plant on its first 
voyage to the Orient. The shipment consists of 
500,000 feet of common for Manila, 100,000 feet 
of Japanese squares for Japan, and 73,000 feet of 
merchantable for China. 

H. L. Bennett, formerly of the H. L. Bennett 
Box Co., has taken the management of the Omak 
Fruit Co., at Omak, Wash. 

William Morrison, of the Morrison Mill Co., 
Anacortes, Wash., has returned home from Port- 
land, Ore., after a severe attack of tonsilitis. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 23.—Exceptionally good reports of im- 
proved conditions are made by the mills, particu- 
larly those that maintain their own selling organi- 
zations. All upper grades are in big demand and 
prices are very firm. All the mills on the Harbor 
with the exception of the A. J. West Lumber Co. 
at Junction City are operating. The Schafer Bros. 
Logging Co., of Brady, has acquired the mill of 
the Fir Products Co., of Montesano, and also the 
plant of the Hoquiam Sash & Door Co., of 
Hoquiam. The mill at Montesano has been down 
for the last week, but will resume operations on 
Monday under the management of R. 8S. Fox, of 
Brady. The transfer of these properties became 
necessary, as under the former management the 
two mills had become involved financially and it 
was necessary for the logging company to take 
control for the best interest of all the creditors. 

In the report made to the headquarters of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in Port- 
land by H. C. deWeese, representative of the Four 
L’s in the Grays Harbor district, he stated that 80 
percent of the camps and 90 percent of the mills in 
and near Aberdeen and Hoquiam are in actual 
operation. This indicates a revival of the lumber 
industry in the Northwest, where for several 
months the mills have been operating 50 percent 
of normal. 

A. L. Davenport, manager Pacific Lumber 
Agency, has been elected president of the Rotary 
Club for the enstiing year. The nominees pre- 
sented by the nominating committee two weeks 
ago were unanimously approved by the club mem- 
bers at the regular weekly luncheon. Homer P. 
Brown, of the Balch Logging Co., is secretary. 

After taking a cargo at the Hulbert Mill on 
April 21 the steam schooner Solano cleared for 
San Pedro. The West Ivan, 8,800-ton freighter, 
cleared Hoquiam River on April 20 for Seattle, 
where she will complete cargo for the Orient. The 
vessel carried approximately 2,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber assembled from the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co. and the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co, mills. 
The steam schooner Idaho is at the National mill 
from San Pedro for lumber, The steam schooner 
Daisy Putnam arrived April 20 from San Francisco 
for lumber and is at the Gray’s Harbor mill, and 
the Charles Christenson, a steam schooner, cleared 
on April 20 from the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co.’s mill for San Francisco. The steam schooner 
Caob arrived from San Francisco and is loading 
at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. mill. The 
4-masted schooner Forest Home from San Fran- 
cisco is loading at the Northwestern mill in 
Hoquiam, for Callao, Peru. The steam schooner 
Carlos, which arrived from San Francisco April 
19, is being loaded by the Donovan Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen. The steam schooner Everett, of the 
McCormick Line, cleared April 19 for California, 
carrying 1,700,000 feet of lumber and drawing 
23 feet 7 inches, almost a record on the Harbor. 
The cargo was railroad ties to be discharged at 
San Pedro. She was loaded in twenty hours, an 
average of 81,000 feet an hour. The steam 
schooner Hornet loaded at the National mill on 
April 19. 

Twenty-six permits for. building alterations and 
repairs involving an estimated expenditure of 
about $10,000 have been issued by the city of 
Aberdeen. 

Arthur J. Stokes, a resident of Grays Harbor 
for the last fourteen years, has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco office of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., of Portland. Mr. Stokes 
has secured an exclusive agency for the greater 


part of California on a profit-sharing basis. In 
addition to the California business, he expects to 
develop a substantial foreign trade as a result 
of his recent tour of Europe to study the lumber 
market there. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 25.—A further cut on the cost of putting 
logs into the water is expected as logging 
operators complain that there is no margin of 
profit... Wages now are about 30 percent. lower 
than a year ago, and the camp operators are 
talking about another 25 percent cut. 


Shingles have been going to the Atldntic coast 
in large quantities via the Panama Canal, one 
of the principal shippers being the Dominion 
Shingle & Cedar Co., which has plants on the 
Fraser River. 


When the Board of Railway Commissioners 
met in Victoria, the complaint was heard of the 
Vancouver Island lumber manufacturers regard- 
ing the arbitrary freight rate on lumber from 
that part of the Province to the mainland. This 
has been a sore point for some time, and the 
matter was gone into at some length. Decision 
was reserved. One of the points brought out was 
that bulk commodities, with the exception of 
lumber and coal, were shipped from Vancouver 
Island on the same rates as from Vancouver. 

The Abernethy-Lougheed Lumbering Co.,. a 
new concern with principals well known in the 
industry here, will begin taking timber off what 
is known as Limit W, near Port Haney, thirty 
miles east of Vancouver, on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific. This point is also on the 
Fraser River, into which the logs will be dumped 
from a broad gage line which runs five miles 
back. This timber is of very fine quality, and 
will be taken out at the rate of about 250,000 


feet a day. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


April 25.—Business continues spotty in Ontario. 
Wholesale travellers still find that the retailers 
prefer to buy only hand to mouth. Nevertheless 
the retailers are fairly busy. The uncertainty in 
connection with the price situation is preventing 
them from stocking up at all extensively. Com- 
petition among wholesalers is very keen and they 
find that even for the small amounts of stock re- 
quired, the retailers are getting prices from a large 
number of firms. The only really encouraging 
fact is that there is an increase in the demand. 

Ontario manufacturers of white pine are still 
silent in regard to the price of this year’s pro- 
duction. The result is that it is very difficult to 
sell white pine. A well informed wholesaler com- 
pared prices for white pine in 1921 and the four 
preceding years. According to his statement, the 
price in 1917 was $24.75 for box and better; in 
1918, $31; in 1919, $45; in 1920, $65. He is 
closely in touch with the wholesale market, and 
ventures to predict that the price this year will 
be $42 to $45. 

Southern pine from the United States is still 
being sold extensively in Ontario, and its com- 
petition is very serious for the white pine manu- 
facturers and for the British Columbia firms that 
ship to Ontario. Practically all of the southern 
pine coming here is being sacrificed. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers who are shipping it into On- 
tario make no bones about the fact that they are 
selling at reduced prices in order to obtain suffi- 
cient money to meet their outstanding paper. 


Cc. J. Brooks, who has recently been with the 
wholesale lumber firm of Rose-MacLaurin (Ltd.), 
Toronto, Ont., and Lachine, Que., has joined the 
eastern staff of the Canadian Western Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.). 

A. C. Stover, sales manager New Ladysmith 
Lumber Co., Nanaimo, B. C., has recently been 
calling upon the trade in Toronto and elsewhere 
in the Hast. 

George D. King, representing Bradley, Miller & 
Co., wholesalers, Bay City, Mich., has recently 
been on a business trip to Toronto. 

A. B. Gordon, of the firm of Terry & Gordon 
(Ltd.), wholesalers, Toronto, is on a business trip 
to British Columbia. 

Cc. BE. Harris, for a number of years connected 
with the traffic department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and an overseas veteran, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager for Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), 
Torcnto. 

Frank L. Reed, formerly with J. G. Cane & Co., 
wholesalers, Toronto, has been appointed western 
Ontario representative for the Union Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.), of Toronto. 

R. A. Laidlaw, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, and Mrs. Laidlaw have returned 
from a pleasure trip of several months, which was 
spent travelling in China, Japan etc. 
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Timbers, 'Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
HS: Rebb, Mar. TACOMA, WASH. 















Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Redwood 
Western Pine 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
Idaho White Pine 
California “'st:."" Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs 
General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light and is 
naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 
Let us quote you prices today on future needs. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sumo box factory General Office: } 
or RENO, NEVADA q 


LONGFIRJOISTS 


























MILLS. 
Falls, 
ano BIG TIMBERS ©. 
(WASHINGTON FIR __CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


RNIA 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


os:,  H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transter MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





-WESTERN SOFT PIN 
in 1x6”, 8”, 10” & 12” No. 2, Immediate + 
jo. 8 & No. 4 Common for 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
oRW NE LATH 
Co. “Sieveiand, Onie” 
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Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 


For Prompt Shipment. 








rrespondence Wanted. 
Sargent Lumber Company 
g LITTLE ROCK, ARK. cm 





SEATTLE 


. 








The Western Lumber 


Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Specialist in 
_ Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 


TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers.. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. * 


1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 





























Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 aries 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 























HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 25.—The output in this section is still 
considerably below. normal, with production run- 
ning about as it has for the last several months. 
Yard and shed stocks are badly broken, mills fast 
becoming oversold on a great many items, and it is 
certain that the lower grades especially have gone 
as low as they will go for the present. Dimension 
is becoming more scarce and is growing stronger 
each week.. While the volume of special cutting is 
not as heavy as desired, the bill mills are able to 
get more cutting of that kind at a more favorable 
price than prevailed a few weeks ago. It seems 
to be the general opinion among the mills that the 
worst is over and that a gradual improvement will 
be noted from now on. 

H. H. Cust, president Lumber Mineral Co., who 
acted as general manager of its operations at 
Arbo, Miss., until the plant was destroyed by fire 
a few years ago, and is now assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Mt. Vernon Car Co. at Mt. Vernon, IIL, 
spent several days at Arbo and in this city last 
week looking after the company’s holdings in this 


section. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 25.—A heavy demand for yard stocks still 
features the southern pine market, and if there was 
a corresponding demand from railroads and export- 
ers it would not take many days to produce a 
shortage, with an inevitable advance in its wake. 

The South continues to lead in this demand, but 
each week adds new territory as building condi- 
tions become more favorable. This heavy demand 
for one particular class of lumber has resulted in a 
shortage of many items, some of the mills reporting 
badly broken stocks. 

Among the items practically not to be had are 
2x4 No. 1 and No. 2. The same is true of both 6- 
and 8-inch shiplap. The market price on these 
items, as well as on some others, has shown a 
slight advance with a further stiffening in prospect 
if the present demand continues. 

There has been little change in the hardwood 
market, altho the stabilization noticeable for the 
last few weeks is still in evidence. Shipments 
have been slight during the last week, with the 
demand pretty well scattered. The woods are still 
soft and in many sections it will be several days 
before logging can be done. Production of hard- 
wood in this district is now estimated at between 
10 and 15 percent of normal, the lowest in the his- 
tory of the industry. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 25.—While there has been no improve- 
ment in the demand for North Carolina pine during 
the last week, the volume of sales is about on a par 
with that of previous weeks of this month. Pros- 
pects for the future are a little brighier, altho 
competition from other woods must be taken into 
consideration, for at present a small margin will 
influence an order one way or the other. The retail 
yards in this section are busier and, while their 
purchases during April have not been heavy and 
largely confined to air dried boards and framing, 
they had good stocks at the beginning of the 
month and are content to work them off before 
placing further business. A more optimistic spirit 
is in evidence, tho collections are slow and finance 
is still the prime factor. While there may be some 
further concessions in certain items by some mills, 
prices have stiffened considerably during the last 
two weeks. Prices on low grade stock can not go 
any lower and permit of continued operation. The 
weather continues favorable and building under 
way is progressing swiftly. Production is 40 per- 
cent of normal, the highest figure reached this year. 
Some few mills are talking of advancing their quo- 
tations, due to the condition of their stocks on 
hand. 

There has been a rather small demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, but inquiries are more fre- 
quent, buyers pyrchasing only one car at a time 
for fear the market may decline. Prices are being 
well maintained in the North and Hast, altho in 
this section a few mills have made further slight 
concessions, which will have to be met if any busi- 
ness is to be secured. No. 2 and better stock 
widths are still active, supply being very limited 
and prices holding firm. There has been a better 
demand for other planing mill items such as 4/4 
rips, miscuts Nos. 1 and 2, but No. 3 edge and 
stocks are sluggish. Buyers do not appear inter- 
ested in this class of material. 

The demand for flooring, 7,-inch ceiling and 
roofers continues uniform, and while the market 
is a little weak it is generally felt that prices can 
not go very much lower if the mills are to stay in 
business, altho some very low figures are being re- 
ceived from the Southwest, particularly on flooring 
and roofers. Few of the kiln drying mills down 
this way will now consider such quotations for a 
minute. 
getting better and with a fair amount of patience 


Building prospects are slowly but surely - 


millmen should be able to stabilize the market at 
somewhere near its present level. 

No change for the better has been noticed in the 
demand for 4/4 edge box, altho there has been a 
slight betterment in stock box, rough and dressed. 
Kiln drying mills have had to revise their figures 


- slightly to meet the competition of air drying mills, 


but appear now to be on a good competitive basis. 
The call for box bark strips, rough and worked, is 
picking up and consumers are asking for shipment 
of old orders more freely, showing that business 
with them is picking up. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


April 25.—A general resumption of business in 
the logging camps of southern West Virginia will 
be under way within the next month, according to 
predictions made by lumbermen. Most mills have 
been closed for several months. The recent revival 
of building, which in some sections of the territory 
served by West Virginia mills has amounted to 
boom proportions, is rapidly depleting the supply 
in the yards, and the mills are preparing to resume 
before an actual shortage is reached. While many 
mills have large stocks on hand, they are making 
preparations to meet the greater building activity 
they expect before the summer is over. In resum- 
ing operations virtually all the mills will announce 
a decrease in wages, many of them reaching 25 
percent for all classes of employees. Reductions 
in pay are declared necessary for the operators to 
meet new price levels. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


April 25.—Difficulty of supplying the various 
items which the trade is demanding, makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for the mills to fill mixed car 
orders, according to local manufacturers. Lumber 
concerns in Jackson, including mill offices, whole- 
salers and retailers, report the heaviest demands 
for the last three weeks that they have experienced 
since the slump in business. Building operations 
in the vicinity of Jackson have been resumed on 
rather large scale, 


WARREN, ARK. 


April 25.—The market has not shown much 
change since last week. Some mills have strength- 
ened their prices on common, but there still seems 


. to be a weakness in No. 1 common and uppers. 


Orders this week exceeded those of last week by 
quite a few cars. The price average was some- 
what lower than heretofore, due to a large per- 
centage of common grades sold. The demand is 
showing a stronger tendency, altho there has not 
been a great deal of activity displayed by the 
buyers of lumber. Most of the orders being received 
come from small dealers wanting a large number of 
items. However, there are a good many straight 
cars being sold. Stocks at the mills as a rule are 
becoming badly broken. Finish is very scarce. 
Inquiries from both the rural and urban yards 
are rather heavy. Some industrials have renewed 
or made new contracts with a few manufacturers 
to furnish them their crating stock. The railroads 
have not been very heavy purchasers and railroad 
items are not very strong. 

Unfavorable weather this week caused some mills 
to lose some time because of their inability to get 
logs and restricted production, but building demand 
has also been held up. Labor is plentiful. The 
car supply is ample. 

There seems to be a good demand for the upper 
grades of hardwoods. Even No. 1 common has 
shown a little strength. Probably the buyers, 
realizing that uppers are scarce, are buying ahead. 
The rains interfered with production at the hard- 
wood mills. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 25.—With some items, especially thick fin- 
ish and No. 1 dimension, growing quite scarce, the 
southern pine market has begun to develop steadi- 
ness, altho few price changes upward have occurred 
lately. Thick finish is beginning to go at a pre- 
mium, tho not a large one. The growing difficulty 
in placing orders for longleaf timbers at the pre- 
vailing prices foreshadows advances _ shortly. 
Wholesalers stick to their prices for dimension, 
and some improvement is noted in the market for 
No. 2 and for boards. But the price of No. 3 
dimension is still so low that some mills continue 
to allow this product to go to the fire-pit, owing 
to the cost of labor being too high to permit of its 
profitable handling. At hardwood mills, which are 
cutting a good grade of gum and oak, low grade No. 
3 and cull are being thrown aside because prices 
do not pay for their handling. Such action, it is 
believed, will result in a scarcity of crating stotk 
later on and the users of this grade may have to 
use No, 2, this probability already. tending to affect 
prices of the lower grades. 

The fact that there is a codperative plan of reduc- 
ing cotton acreage, in view of the unfavorable 
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‘market for this staple, is having effect on the labor 
situation, as it results in quite a number of farm 
hands being released for the mills. 

Recent excessive rains have caused logging con- 
ditions to become very difficult. The rains have 
been so numerous of late that the seasoning of 
lumber has slowed up. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 25.—Some improvement in lumber market 
conditions are noted in the last few days, with in- 
creased demand from the West Indies and Europe 
for the southern product. There has been very 
little, if any, change in prices, but reports are 
heard that a few mills now idle are soon to resume 
operations. Several mills in this section are cut- 
ting cross ties for the East and for Europe, for 
which there appears to be a growing demand. 

Local retail dealers have fairly good stocks on 
hand and. are buying for immediate needs only. 
High freight rates are said to be operating against 
the lumber business and the opinion among dealers 
here seems to be that until there is some down- 
ward adjustment of these there can be no decided 
increase in the trade. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


April 25.—Home building continues active thru- 
out the southeast, and while some increase in the 
lumber demand is noted as a result, the industry 
as a whole is not yet beginning to feel the results 
of this increased activity. Orders from retailers 
still constitute the largest part ef the business. 

Lumber prices are very unstable and inquiries 
will develop a wide divergence in quotations, 
mainly because many of the smaller mills still have 
“distress” stocks, and no material improvement is 
expected until these stocks have been disposed of. 
When such stocks are disposed of the small mills 
will not be able to manufacture at the low prices 
many of them are quoting. The larger mills are 
unable to campete with these prices, and most of 
them are not attempting to do so. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 26.—The lumber trade here is exhibiting a 
more cheerful countenance than it has for some 
time. Business this month has shown a gradual 
improvement and, while the volume of lumber 
moving toward the consumer is not as large as the 
mills are prepared to handle, the prospects are 
considered better for a big early summer trade, 
There is still one big hurdle to jump, the wage 
question as affecting the building trade crafts; but 
the size of that appears to be diminishing as May 
1 approaches. While the unions apparently are 
showing a united front against the acceptance of 
any reduction in the scale paid at the peak of labor 
demand here last spring, the action of individuals 
in accepting wages below that scale on various jobs 
around towna—and in some cases at less than the 
master builders are offering in the new scale— 
indicates that when it comes to the showdown the 
unions will accept. It is believed that with a re- 
duced scale of wages in effect there will also be 
further reductions in building materials, including 
lumber. With that condition existing, it is believed 
that there will be a building boom which will con- 
tinue well into the winter. Evidently the retail 
trade is reasoning along that line, for the last 
week has seen a large volume of new inquiry as 
well as an increase in the actual business placed. 
One sales manager said that retailers were sending 
out inquiry mere freely at the present time than at 
any other time in the last year. This is true 
locally, also. Retailers have placed some large 
orders in the last week. Generally the increase in 
business in the last week has been well distributed 
over the whole territory east of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 25.—Meager reports only have reached 
here regarding the damage to timber and mill 
properties by the storm which swept over parts of 
Mississippi week before last. A dispatch from 
Bogalusa reports that thirty-five houses were de- 
stroyed at the Hooker logging camp of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., and that fifty-three of fifty- 
five houses in the Fernwood Lumber Co.’s camp 
north of Tylertown were blown down. Consider- 
able damage was done, it is added, to the standing 
timber holdings of both companies, but no estimate 
thereof is ventured. Floods in the Leaf and Bowie 
rivers caused suspension of operations of the New- 
man Lumber Co.’s mills at Hattiesburg and Sum- 
rall for a short time. Other lumber operations in 
the same territory presumably suffered incon- 
venience or damage, 

For the first time in recent years the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. of Bogalusa, La., is operating 
a night shift in its planing mill, the additional 
crew having been set to work last Monday night. 
The shops of the New Orleans Great Northern 


Railroad at Bogalusa, which were closed down last 
January, have resumed operation on a restricted 
scale and are steadily increasing their working 
forces. 

The Hammond (La.) Chamber of Commerce, of 
which W. H. Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
is president, has inaugurated a movement to bring 
together for conference the large land owners in 
that section, with a view to devising plans for 
marketing large tracts of cut-over land available 
for settlement. Mr. Nalty initiated the idea, and 
his board of directors decided to issue the invita- 
tions for the conference. W. L. Houlton, of the 
Houlton Lumber Co., who is president of the 
Florida Parishes Fair Association, is quoted as 
heartily favoring the project. It is estimated that 
there are half a million acres of cut-over land in 
the Hammond district available for settlement and 
it is hoped that the conference will be able to 
organize a codperative plan for attracting agricul- 
tural settlers to that section. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, left Satur- 
day night for Jacksonville, Fla., where he will 
spend a few days at the association’s branch office, 
returning to New Orleans the latter part of this 
week, 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 26.—The first cargo of lumber to arrive 
at the Tonawandas this season by vessel docked 
at White, Gratwick & Mitchell’s yard this after- 
noon. The vessel, the steamer James Dempsey, 
carried a trifle over 500,000 feet of white pine. 
Besides the Dempsey, White, Gratwick & Mitchell 
have the steamer Simon Langell and the steamer 
George A. Mitchell and barges McAvoy and Orane 
either on the way down the lakes or loading with 
the intention of making the Tonawandas before 
the end of the week. The stock is being brought 
from the Georgian Bay district. 

Mason M. Smith, of the Dock & Mill Co., today 
was chosen secretary of the Rotary Club of the 
Tonawandas. Fred R: Large, of the W. G. Palmer 
Lumber Co., was elected president; Harry Gosch, 
of the Standard Stained Shingle Co., second vice 
president; C. Everett Kelsey, of the Kelsey Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., treasurer, and Fred Roginson, 
of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., was made 
musical director. Only two other officers were 
elected, first vice president and sergeant-at-arms, 
and these went to men not engaged in the lumber 


industry. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 25.—Most dealers in lumber here find that 
better business is coming in cycles, but that the 
cycles are coming more frequently. Buyers of lum- 
ber wait until they actually need it. Wholesalers 
generally are finding a better volume of business, 
at little or no better prices, but buying is for imme- 
diate needs only. The retailers find much the same 
conditions, contractors refusing to buy the lumber 
for houses and buildings actually begun, hoping 
that by the time they are ready to use it, it may be 
less. Planing mills, on the other hand, seem to 
be getting a little business for the near future. 
Inside trim men are getting only immediate busi- 
ness, and not enough of that to keep them all busy. 
Cabinet makers are dull, Furniture manufacturers 
are filling orders slowly and holding off. Wood 
box makers are very dull. Probably a good part 
of this hold-off business is on account of labor 
conditions. Many look for a recession of labor 
costs May 1.. Building is still generally held up 
here pending settlement of wage levels, altho some 


‘work is going ahead, and quite a lot is ready to 


launch as soon as the question is settled. The 
big industrial consumers of wood are taking the 
same attitude as the dealers, and are buying only 
for immediate needs. Railroads are hardly buying 
enough to take care of necessary repairs. There 
is quite a volume of repair work and alterations, 
but even this line is below normal. 

Among the hardwoods the demand for plain and 
quartered red and white oak, hardwood flooring 
and some of the less common woods for special 
uses has gained a little but not enough materially 
to raise prices. Chestnut, birch, beech, maple, 
basswood, ash, gum, hickory, cherry and mahogany 
are all moving slowly, but at low prices, and stocks 
are said to be accumulating at mill points that 


serve this market. White pine in the upper grades - 


is not plentiful, but demand is slow, and in the 
lower grades, while there is a small amount offered, 
prices are soft. Spruce is inactive at low prices. 
Hemlock shows no increase in offerings, but -the 
lack of buying keeps prices down. Cypress is 
offered freely at greatly varying prices. Longleaf 
southern pine in the larger sizes and in factory 
flooring is fairly firm, altho demand is slight and 
steady, but roofers and the smaller sizes are not 
zo strong. North Carolina pine is reported by 
some as in better demand, by a few salable at bet- 
ter figures, and by some in no demand at anything 
but ruinous prices, but as a whole it appears that 
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alifornia Sugar Pine 
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Best Stock for Factoryand Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
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THE PALACE HOTEL is-the scene of many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most gt social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room -every evening are always well attended. 











there is a larger volume moving. Lath are not 
plentiful, but the market is weak and prices vary 
greatly. Shingles are taking a better tone in the 
suburbs, but are offered freely at low prices. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aprii 26.—Aside from the fact that southern 
pine is stronger, there is little of interest in the 
line of price changes here. Most mills have ad- 
vanced their prices $2 a thousand feet on 2-inch 
pine dimension. 

A very much brighter outlook and a better 
volume of business in the last week is reported 
by leading wholesalers in Pittsburgh. Inquiries 
have increased and more orders have been placed. 
The improvement still continues. 

R. E. Burgess, of the Burgess Bros. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was in Pittsburgh yesterday and today 
on business with the lumber concerns. 

F. R. Babcock, treasurer Babcock Lumber Co., 
is on an eastern business trip. O. H. Babcock, 
vice president of the same company, returned home 
yesterday after a trip thru New York and New 
England. He reports business in that section of 
the country very much improved so far as the lum- 
ber interests are concerned. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 25.—The Hagerstown Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Hagerstown, Md., has been char- 
tered under the laws of this State with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000, and will engage in 
the lumber and milling business. More than four 
acres of land has been purchased from Henry F. 
Miller and the mayor and city council, and the 
plant and yard will be constructed without loss of 
time. The incorporators and officers are; BH. Al- 
dine Lakin, president; J. Brooks Lakin, vice presi- 
dent, and George D. Marin, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Capt. Nathan O’Berry, head of the Whiteville 
Lumber Co., of Whiteville, N. C., and of the Enter- 
prise Lumber Co., of Goldsboro, N. C., -with his 
son, Thomas, was a visitor here last week, the 
two being on a trip to study trade conditions in 
the various markets. .They were not looking espe- 
cially for orders, but reported that a number were 
being booked. 

Another caller here last week on the lumber 
trade was A. B. Baker, of the Memphis Band Mill 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., who stopped over on his 
way to New York to look after some export mat- 
ters and other things. He reported the trade as 
quiet. 

Joseph Silberstein, of the Gloucester Lumber Co., 
of Rosman, N. C., and New York, stopped in Bal- 
timore in the course of an extended trip over the 
East and saw some of the southern pine men here. 
He expressed a decidedly unfavorable opinion as 
to the state of the trade, and was not especially 
hopeful as to the immediate future. 

Mr. Hayes, sales manager for the R. EB. Wood 
Lumber Co., is on a trip South, in the course of 
which he expected to visit the company’s mill at 
Fontana, N. C., where he was formerly stationed, 
and also many of the other plants in the section. 

The steamer West Tagus, with a cargo of Pacific 
coast woods, taken on at Puget Sound for the depot 
at Fairfield, this city, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., arrived at its destination early last Wednes- 
day. The shipment measured 1,500,000 feet and it 
is intended for distribution in the markets east of 
the Mississippi River and for export. Another big 
shipment, on the Willpolo, is expected to follow 
shortly. This is taken to indicate that the busi- 
ness of the Weyerhaeuser company in Pacific 
coast woods is rapidly increasing, and that the 
movement of stocks will be continued steadily. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 26.—Orrin 8S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins 
Lumber Co., Spokane, who has been in the Hast for 
some time was in Minneapolis last week. He was 
making progress westward toward home, but paused 
to get in touch with trade conditions in this sec- 
tion. 

James A. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., was another business visitor 
here last week. He also had been in the East on 
business, but only for a short trip. He expects the 
company will start its main mill about May 1. 

N. S. Jamison, of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle 
Co., is here this week conferring with BE. L. Crook, 
the company’s sales representative, and comparing 
notes with others in the trade. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., has 
returned from a short business trip to the West. 
coast. 

J. J. Geib, of the Geib-Carl Lumber Co., is home 
from a West coast business journey. 

W. E. Penfield, for a long time sales manager 
of the Pine Tree Lumber Co., at Little Falls, Minn., 
now that the company has closed out its stock, has 
gone into the wholesale trade representing western 
mills, with headquarters still at Little Falls. 

G.- L. Bartells, with the Elliott Bay Mill Co., 


_ Similar period in several months. 


Seattle, was here the other day on his way east. 
He has charge of the company’s veneer department, 
which he says has recently installed some improved 
machinery. 

W. H. Harding, vice president American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has tendered 
his resignation, effective May 1. Mr. Harding has 
been with the “American” for the last five years, 
but leaves its employ to devote his entire time and 
attention to the oil business, in which he has been 
very fortunate and successful in the last year. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 25.—Further substantial improvement was 
shown in building operations in this city during the 
last week. More permits were issued than in any 
The list of work 

authorized included both commercial and housing 
projects. The recent burst of activity is accepted? 
in trade circles as indicating a greater disposition 
on the part of investors to take up new construction 
projects, now that the market in building materials 
is settling down at lower levels and labor troubles 
are considered to be in a fair way toward adjust- 
ment. 

The outstanding feature in trade circles here 
during the last week was an announcement by a 
Cloquet mill of cuts in Minnesota white pine lum- 
ber extending all the way up to $5. A representa- 
tive of that mill visited Duluth at the end of the 
week and created a sensation in the trade by offer- 
ing to book orders for Minnesota white pine prod- 
ucts on practically a price parity with western 
fir. That action was asserted to have been in- 
spired by a desire to break the deadlock that had 
existed and to start trade moving more freely. 
The cut was met by another large outside mill, and 
it is presumed that the new level will be made 
general. 

Mill operators are free to admit that trade con- 
ditions have been unprecedented up to this time, in 
that none of the companies have as yet made any 
sales of their season’s cuts for eastern shipment, 
while at this time last year their outputs had all 
-been contracted for. The recently announced break 
in the white pine market is, however, expected to 
bring quick results in the way of bookings, judging 
by the inquiries that have been already received 
from eastern operators. 

The first cargo of lumber for the season was 
loaded out this week on the steamer Herman H. 
Hettler for Chicago delivery. It was a load of 
mixed lumber that was bought last November, and 
has since been held on the docks of the Scott-Graff 
Lumber Co. Other lumber bought at the same time 
from the Dunka River Lumber Co. is still to be 
shipped. No shipments of lumber from this market 
for Buffalo or Tonawanda delivery have as yet been 
scheduled. 

Mills at Duluth, Cloquet, Virginia and Inter- 
national Falls are now busy upon their season’s 
cuts, and tho lumber is piling up in their yards, 
their managements have expressed themselves as 
sanguine regarding the outlook for a materia} 
picking up in trade between now and midsummer, 

Carlot shipments to retail yards over this terri- 
tory are continuing to show improvement, and with 
the recent burst of activity in building it is assumed 
that a heavier movement may soon be counted 


upon. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


April 26.—The turn in the tide for the lumber- 
men of the Metropolitan district apparently is at 
hand. A marked increase in actual sales for the 
last three days is reported by a number of whole- 
salers and one of them went so far this afternoon 
as to say: “The volume of business is satisfac- 
tory. We have been busier the last few days than 
in many months.” Ano.er reported a big gain in 
orders, but said: “Prices are low and unsatisfac- 
tory,” and added: “When we have disposed of a 
few more million feet I look for prices to stiffen 
somewhat. I expect a reflection within the next 
week.” Still another lumberman, and one of the 
most prominent in the city, said indicgtions are 
that the building boom is at hand at last. Else, 
he explains, it has been under way for some time, 
as he has heard from various sources, and retailers 
just now are getting down to where they must pur- 
chase to replenish stocks. A Manhattan firm when 
questioned on the situation this afternoon, de- 
clared that its sales for the day had aggregated 
more than 1,000,000 feet. ‘“‘We have not had such 
a day in many months.” 

That the flurry—for such it is regarded at this 
writing—is occasioned by a big advance in con- 
struction, is shown by the fact that numbers of 
the orders have been accompanied with requests 
for trim. It is significant, as one lumberman ex- 
plained, that the New York firms are just begin- 
ning to realize on orders that have been pouring in 
for weeks. Unless the lumber business in New 
York and vicinity is brisk in May, many of the 
leading men of the trade in this locality have 
missed their guesses, because wide inquiry today 
brought nothing but enthusiastic responses, 
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TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 25.—There is quite an improvement in de- 
mand and prospects are much brighter. Indica- 
tions point to a fair volume of business until 
stocks are exhausted. Very few mills are operat- 
ing and production is still at low ebb. There is 
quite a heavy demand for 18 and 20 foot dimen- 
sion, finish and high grade flooring. 


BAP 


HYMENEAL 


HALM-BOYLE. Claire Louise Boyle, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Boyle, of Washington, 
D. C., was married at 4 o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon, April 26, to George Willis Halm, son of 
Mrs. George M. Halm, , 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 3c ws 
The father of the bride 
is known thruout the 
lumber industry and is 
counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The cere- 
mony took place at the 
Boyle home, 3757 Joce- 
lyn Street, Chevy Chase, 
a fashionable suburb of 











MRS.GEORGE W. HALM 





Washington. Canon J. 

W. Austin, rector of All 

Saints’ Church, Chevy 

Chase, performed the | 

ceremony assisted by j 

Dr. Robert Talbot, rector 

of St. Paul’s Episcopal | 

Church, and formerly of | 

Kansas City. he lat- | 

ter has been a life long | 

friend of the Boyle fam- 

ily. Miss Boyle was attended by her two sisters, 
Mrs. Frank P. Welsh, of Kansas City, as matron 
of honor, and Miss Gertrude Boyle as bridesmaid. 
Mr. Halm was attended by Marshall Waite, of 
New York as best man. The bride is twenty- 
two years of age, and the bridegroom twenty- 
five. They first met in Los Angeles several 
years ago while Mrs. Boyle and her daughters 
were spending a summer there. The groom is a 
director of the Arizona Fire Insurance Co., of 
Phoenix, Ariz., and the young couple will make 
their future home there, where Mr. Halim has 
various other business interests also. 


GEIS-BLACK. Miss Ruth R. Black, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Black, of Baltimore, 
Md., was married on mgs 20 at the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church of that city to John Ham- 
mod Geis, a son of John H. Geis, of the lum- 
ber and building material firm of John H. Geis 

0., Brooklyn, Md. Mr. Geis is associated 
with his father in the business. After a wed- 
ding journey in the North, Mr. and Mrs. Geis 
will make their home at 742 West North Ave- 
nue, Baltimore. 


FIGHT FOR NEW YORK LIGHTERAGE 


New York, April 25.—Lumbermen of the 
Metropolitan district are not alone in their fight 
to prevent the Erie Railroad from carrying ‘into 
effect its threat to discontinue lighterage of 
lumber. The Merchants Association, the Queens 
Chamber of Commerce, the Long Island Chamber 
of Commerce and other large organizations are 
at one with the lumbermen. 

At a hearing before the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion last Friday a committee of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, flanked by repre- 
sentatives of about fifty individual retail and 
wholesale lumber firms of the city, voiced unani- 
mous protest against what would be a ‘‘ great 
discrimination against the lumber dealers.’’ 
J. C. Lincoln, of the Merchants Association, 
characterized the action by the Erie as an enter- 
ing wedge to the discontinuance of lighterage 
on other articles. Other speakers said that the 
action of the Erie indicates a move on the part 
of the railroads that would be injurious to 
every one of the millions of merchants who deal 
directly or indirectly thru New York. A sin- 
gular thing is that the Erie is one of the smallest 
roads in this locality, so far as the amount of 
its lighterage business is concerned, and the 
lumbermen especially take it as an ‘‘ underhand 
trick’’ that a less important carrier should have 
started the proceedings. 

The chief spokesman for the lumbermen at 
Friday’s hearing was James Sherlock Davis, 
president of the Cross, Austin & Ireland Co., 
which would be one of the worst sufferers if 
lighterage should be banned. The hardships 





suffered by the larger lumber firms in the war 
period, when lighterage was practically at a 
standstill, were cited before the Trunk Line 
Association, to show the futility of endeavoring 
to do business without the use of lighters. 

Practically the same protestants who were 
heard on Friday were present at another hear- 
ing of the Trunk Line Association today, called 
to decide on the rates on commodities. that do 
not carry thru rates, and hence are not included 
under the lighterage question. If lighterage 
should be abolished, lumber would be put in this 
new category and shippers of forest products 
in all sections of the country, as well as those in 
New York, would suffer. 

The question of the Erie’s right to abolish 
lighterage now goes for final decision to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but in Wash- 
ington, the lumbermen say, they will fight just 
as hard as they have fought in New York. It is 
interesting to note, too, that one of the ring- 
leaders in the fight on the Erie is the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
was represented at the hearings last Friday and 
again today. The National association also will 
be in the thick of the battle before the com- 
mission. 


LONGSHOREMEN CALL STRIKE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., April 23.—Coastwise lumber 
shipments may be delayed a little by a long- 
shoremen’s strike called here this week against 
vessels operating from points on the lower 
Columbia River. The longshoremen maintain 
headquarters at Rainier and in responding to 
calls charge for the time it would take to travel 
from Rainier to the particular vessel they may 
be called on to load. In a great many instances 
this is regarded as a great injustice, for men en- 
gaged thru Rainier to load vessels at Astoria, 
40 miles distant, make their home in Astoria 
and do not travel from Rainier, altho they charge 
for the time, two hours, it is said. So far, it 
has been possible to load vessels thru the em- 
ployment of fishermen or sailors and it is ex- 
pected that the strike will be of short duration. 


LISTS WISCONSIN ASSESSMENT VALUATIONS 


MERRILL, WIs., April 27.—Alex. McRae, as- 
sessor of incomes for the Rhinelander district, 
ineluding Oneida and Lincoln counties, has 
issued to the town and city assessors in his dis- 
trict, as an indication of the present values, the 
following list of the approximate value of logs, 
lumber, shingles and lath: 


Logs at Siding and Mill 
At siding At mill 


Birch veneer 
Birch No. 2 
Basswood veneer 
Bassw 2 


Lumber in Pile 


Pine, No. 1 and better 
Pine, No. 4 and better 
Hemlock, Nos. 1 and 2 
Hemlock, No. 3 


» m 


Shingles, cedar, extra 
Shingles, standard 
Shingles, No. 1 

Lath, pine, No. 1 
Lath, pine, No. 2 
Hemlock 

Tamarack 


Cedar Posts 
3 in. 4 in. 
$0.07 $0.16 


Cedar Ties 
6 to 8 inch timber 
8 to 10 inch timber 
Hemlock, Hardwood and Tamarack 
6 inch standard 
7 inch standard 





Talk to the Women 


if you would build up a big 
volume of sales in oak floor- 
ing. Most women know its 
advantages and they'll help 
you influence Mr. Husband 
to buy 


Acorn Brand 
“* America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


The first few sales may come a little 
hard but once you get people in your 
town started installing “Acorn” Brand 
you'll have easy sailing. One satis- 
fied customer helps to sell another. 


Nashville Hardwood 
mimus Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Manufacturers of all kinds 


Hardwood [umber 


Mills at 
MOBILE, ALA. 





Sales Office, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Manufacturers 


| Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















( LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE \ 


- Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre DIMENSION 
Mendeville, Lumber Co. 'FINSH 





%\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Bldg. y, 








I. L. WEAVER Ss. P. WEAVER 
WEAVER BROTHERS 
Manufa 


Long & 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Hardwood Lumber 


BOYD - RYBURN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers BRISTOL, VA. 








r ) 
Northern Hardwoods 


t 
Southern 4 Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on ang 
you may be needing in the above w 


Warren Ross LumberCo. 


% JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Beuuce Oak FLOORING 


THE Best Oak dlooting 














MAP LE For tie Sale:— 


200 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Com. [2 io 
200 M ft. 12-4 No. 2 Com. & Bir. be 
40 M ft. 14-4 No. 2 Com. & Bir. 1 
40 M ft. 16-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr 100° 84 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Von Platen-Fox Co.,™!!* Iron Mountain, Mich. 


“oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. 


. 3 Common 
. 1 and 2 Com. 
. 2 Com. 
. 2 Com. 4 


iM 
4 

















LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


i caches & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 





Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 
‘Sonia LATH AND wxnall | 


Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 
Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Vice-Pres. 
GUS. DREWS 
Sec’y and Treas. 














Brownell-Drews 


Lumber Co., Ltd. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











An interesting exposition 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Lake Village—Fidelity Lumber 
& Supply Co. taken over by Leslie Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

Little Rock—E. L. Bruce Co., removing head- 
quarters to Memphis, Tenn. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Von Platen & Dick Co. 
changing name to Dick & Traeger Co. 

Chicago—Jones, Coates & Bailey succeeded by 
Forest Products Corporation. 

Maywood—Maywood Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Maywood Lumber & Supply Co. 

INDIANA. Washington — Reel-Blue Lumber 
Co. succeeds Hugh McKernan. 

KAN NERS. Moundridge — Moundridge Lumber 
Co. J. W. Krehbiel sells interest to J. W. Dirks 
and bD. J. ‘Goering. 

KENTUCKY. Fullerton—G. W. Davis sold to 
J. C. Taylor. 

LOUISIANA. Tallulah—Madison Lumber Co. 
succeeded by E. Sondheimer Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Report that Acme Lum- 
ber Co. had sold out to J. A. Maclvor Lumber Co. 
erroneous. Company has not sold out and is con- 
ducting business as formerly at 613-645 Fenkell 
Avenue, with branch at 3003 Woodward Avenue. 

MINNESOTA. Lamberton — Koenig & Lam- 
pert succeeded by Lampert Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Illmo—E. H. Moore Lumber Co. 
succeeds J. W. Willis. 

Princeton—Fuller Lumber Co.; J. E. Fuller sold 
interest to Roy Miller, Frank Lowry and others. 

Rockport—Holliway Lumber Co. succeeds Hol- 
liway Bros. 

NEBRASKA. Wakefield — Fullerton Lumber 
Co. succeeds Consumers Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Garfield—Gerritson & Stew- 
art Lumber Co.; name changed to Stewart Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEW YORK. Long Island City—Donner Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Donner House Wrecking Co. 

New York—W. F. Cunningham — to re- 
tail business of John F. Cronin (Inc.) 

OHIO. Wooster—D. C. Curry Lumber Co. 
planning to move plant to new location on Henry 
Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Butler — Dillich Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Dillich-Gough-Negley Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Mount Vernon — Robert 
Burns Lumber Co. succeeds Western States 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Endicott and _ Spra; 

Standard Lumber Co. and Potlatch Lamber Co. 
consolidated. 


, INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Imboden — Pharis Bros. will 
open; capital, $10,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Pridgepert — Hewlett Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000 

‘Winsted—John C. Burwell, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $60,000. 

GEORGIA. 
incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Stephenson Ced 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25, 000;  oeis 
N. Keeler Avenue. 

KENTUCKY. Elizabethtown—Bond_ Bros., 
manufacturers of railroad ties, increase capital 
from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Hic apy ge gS Contracting Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000 

Maysville—Black dor Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $50,00 

MICHIGAN. nell Ledge—Grand Ledge 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $26,000. 

MINNESOTA. Little Fork—Universal Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; 
manufacturing ironing boards. 

MISSOURI. St. Louie eet Fixture Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000 

MONTANA. Livingston—O’ neve Gueeme Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; reta 

NEBRASKA. _Crete—Sack Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Kennard—Farmers’ Grain ‘Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Miller Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Interstate Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

Brooklyn—New pease, (oak Lumber Co., in- 
onmporetes; capitai, $50,00 

Brooklyn—Triangle Eaecker Co., 
oneal, $5,000. 
w Yo Tk—Beavins & Nueske, incorporated; 
cagpaal. $10,0 

ne Re a A. Murray Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital: $25,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—Home Lumber & 

Rig Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Talihina—Chowning Bros. Lumber Co., 
porated. 


Savannah—Gulf Red Cypress Co., 


incor- 


incorpo- 


incorporated; 


incor- 


OREGON. Forest Grove—Forest Grove Mill 
& Logging Co., incorporated; capital, $4,000. 

Portland—D. Lite Manufacturing Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000; manufactures tables. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark — Denmark 
Planing Mill Co., increasing capital from $50,000 
to $60,000. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—J. H. Sievers Altar 
eencurine Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—Palmer-Davis Air- 
craft Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Omak—Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 
— Ry $75,000. 
ok ‘Alaska Birch Co., 

ital” *350°0 

South Bend—Wikstrom Logging & Timber Co., 
incorporated; logging operations on Bear River. 

Spokane—Yellow Pine Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

Underwood—Crescent Lumber Co. succeeds to 
325,060 Ti cdcanencceee incorporated with capital of 


iecibibiniie. Green Bay—Diekmann Manu- 
facturing Co., increasing capital from $60,000 to 
$100,000 and changing name to American Lum- 
ber & Mfg. Co. 

Hartland—Hartland Lumber & Fuel Co., in- 
creasing capital from $36,000 to $50,000. 
Hubbleton—Hubbleton Lumber Co., 

rated; capital, $50,000. 
Sheboygan—Sheboygan Novelty Co., increas- 
ing capital to $25,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Curtis Mill & 
Supply Co. purchases tract comprising 560,000 
square feet on upper Stockton Boulevard and 
will erect a modern planing mill and sash and 
door factory. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—Sommers Bros. 
Co. will rebuild factory 
will also build a sawmill. 

KANSAS. Pratt—Citizens’ Lumber Co. 
erect a new building. 

TEXAS. Alpine—Alamo Lumber Co. will re- 
build plant which was recently burned; cost, 
$50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Van’s Hardwood 
Mills completes erection of new hardwood mill 
with bandsaw, planers, dry kilns etc. 

Vancouver—Dubois Lumber Co. awards con- 
tract for dry kilns of 20,000 feet ge capacity. 

WISCONSIN. My mber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Aj ppeton. Building new 
sawmill at Nichols with 15,000 feet daily capacity. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—R. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., roosety began; headquarters, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Gadsden—M. H. Smith and J. M. Smith will 
enter lumber business with yard at old site of 
Griffin & Smith Coal Co. 

ARIZONA. Florence—Gila Valley Lumber & 
Hardware Co., recently began. 

ARKANSAS. Delaney—C. Prouty Handle 
Works of Eldred, Pa., will establish a handle 


factory here. 
M. Davis, of Mag- 


incorpo- 
incorporated; cap- 


incorpo- 


Match 
recently burned and 


will 


Haynesville—J. L. and D 
nolia, Ark., have established a branch lumber 
yard and builders’ supply house here with G. C. 
Merritt in charge. 

Springdale—Dyke Lumber Co., - Fort Smith, 
is preparing to open a yard her 

CALIFORNIA. Santa rll te Lumber & 
Fuel Co., new concern. 

FLORIDA. Oldsmer—W. W. Vanderbilt re- 
cently began furniture manufacturing business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co., recently began; headquarters, Leland, Miss. 

hicago—Sabine Lumber Co. will open office 
in Lumber Exchange Building; headquarters, 
St. Louis. 

IOWA. Grinnell—Jack Stahl and associates 
have purchased a cement plant here and will 
operate a planing mill. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Powell Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., opening office; headquarters, Hutchin- 
son. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Catren & Hussey 
recently began; retail. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Todd-Beckett Lum- 
ber Co. organized with capital of $12,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co. opening office; headquarters, Elcho, 
Wis. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Continental Lum- 
ber Co., recently began wholesale lumber and 

shingle business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—American Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesale business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—A. H. Engler recently 
began commission lumber business at 4114 La- 
fayette Avenue. 

NEW YORK. Copenhagen—A. J. Ward re- 
cently began; sawmill. 
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OHIO. Cincinnati—Finkbine Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Jackson, Miss. 

OREGON. Drewsey—E. .A. Drewett recently 
began; sawm 

ie Creek—Moore & Closner recently began; 

sawmill. 

eatin Rouse, recently began; saw- 
mill. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Walter H. 
Terry & Co. open a lumber and cosk yard on 
Grant Avenue, Bustleton, Philadelp 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Lake > once ag As- 
plin recently began retail lumber business. 


TEXAS. Marshall—W. M. Young recently be- 
gan wholesale and commission lumber business. 

Winters—Consumers Lumber Co. being pro- 
moted by Owen Ingram. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Cron & Dehn (Inc.) 
recently began; export lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Dundas—M dhe Lumber Co., 
of Hilbert, opening branch 0: 

Two Rivers—Guse Lumber Co. will open. 


CASUALTIES 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Aloha Lumber 
Co.’s plant practically destroyed by fire with 
7,000,000 feet of cedar. lumber; loss estimated 
at between $300,000 and $350,000; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—O. H. Kindt Manu- 
facturing Co.; loss by fire. 

Tomahawk—Oelhafen Lumber Co.’s yards se- 
riously menaced by fire when entire plant of 
Tomahawk Steel & Iron Works was burned to 
ground; loss, $75,000; plant was used partly for 
repairing sawmill machinery; will be rebuilt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster— 
Clayton Lumber Co.’s plant destroyed by fire 
with part of stock; loss, $20,000. 

Vancouver—Mill Cut —s & Lumber Co.; 
plant destroyed by fire; loss, $40, 


OBITUARY 


JOHN F. STUNKEL, a retired planing mill 
superintendent of the Kirby Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Texas, died at his home in that city on 
Saturday morning, April 23. Mr. Stunkel had 
been a resident of Beaumont for thirty-two 
years, going there from Washington, 
while in the railway mail service. Two years 
later he resigned and became connected with 
the Reliance Lumber Co. which was later ab- 
sorbed by the Kirby Lumber Co. He left that 
company two years ago because of ill health. A 
widow and four children s survive him. 


JOHN NICHOLSON, fat father bs Allan S. Nich- 
olson, of the Terry & Gordon (Ltd. de 
Toronto, Ont., inn vA hie 7 residence in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., April 20. Mr. Nicholson was in his 
seventieth year and had been for many years 
connected with the —= =, formerly 
at Waterdown, —, bee moving to Hamil- 
ton he retired for rt time, but a few 

ears later re-entered the lumber business at 

urlington with his son under the name of 
Nicholson Lumber Co., and was actively en- 
gaged in that business at t at the time of his death. 


JOHN PIGGOTT, of Wi Windsor, Ont., died on 
a ril 22 at the age of 79. Mr. Piggott was 

widely known to the lumber trade in south- 
western Ontario. He established an extensive 
lumber and contracting business in Chatham 
and Windsor, and upon retiring a few years 
ago divided the business between his sons, 
Walter T., who took over the Windsor business, 
oe P. G. Piggott, who took over the Chatham 


CAPT. PINCKNEY MILTON WELSH, a promi- 
nent lawyer, of Shreveport, La., and brother of 
John S. Welsh, secretary of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., died in Shreveport on April 20 at 
the age of 58. Capt. Welsh, while not an active 
lumberman, had investments in the lumber in- 
dustry. He had resided in Shreveport for thirty 
years and was active in educational, church and 
civic affairs. A widow and daughter survive. 














E. A. SHORES, for ma many years prominent 
in the lumber industry of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, died at his home in Ashland, Wis., April 
18, at the age of 78. Mr. Shores was in the 
lumber business at Manistique, Mich., prior. to 
1889, when he established a mill at Ashland. 
He was the owner of a large lumber fleet dur- 
aa ag best of the lumbering years in that 

oO 


MARTIN A. NOORTHOEK, formerly a lum- 
berman of Grand Rapids, Mich., and son of Jo- 
seph Noorthoek, of the Riverside Lumber Co., 
of that city, died in Los Angeles, Calif., on Aprii 
26 at the age of 29. Mr. Noorthoek had been con- 
nected with the Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co., 
of Grand Rapids, until about five years ago, 
when he was compelled to go west for his health. 
His father, Joseph Noorthoek, was formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Verhey-Noorthoek 
Lumber Co., but recently severed his connection 
-with that concern to organize the Riverside 
—- Co. The deceased is survived “by a 

Ow. 


CHARLES D. STREET, for fourteen years 
a shingle inspector for the Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Co., of Manone z's B. C., died 
— in that city at the age of 74. Mr. Street 

d been a resident of Vancouver for nineteen 
er and went there from Andover, N. B., 
where he was born. A widow, three sons and 
one daughter survive. 


HIRAM P. WEBSTER, + for fifty-one yedrs a 
lumberman of Haton Rapids, Mich., died on April 
27 at the home of his son, rry A. Webster, 
in Detroit. Mr. Webster had been ill a week 
of pneumonia. He was 77 years of age. A 
widow and two sons, Harry A. and Judge Clyde 
I. Webster, of Detroit, survive. 


CHARLES C. JENKINS, of Willoughby, Ohio, 
died on April 12 at the age of 81. Mr. Jenkins 
had been in the lumber, millwork and shingle 
business in Willoughby for many years. 


HAZEN POMEROY, retired lumber dealer of 
Peru, Ind., died on April 22 in that city after a 
long illness, at the age of 87. Mr. Pomeroy 
had been a resident of Peru since 1871. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MERRILL, Wis., April 26.—F. W. Ollhoff, of the 
Ollhoff Lumber Co., Pf Merrill, received a judgment 
in circuit court at Merrill of ‘$2, 481 with interests 
and costs against Andrew and Arthur Oelhafen, of 
Tomahawk, Wis. The case was tried before a jury 
and involved a lumber contract in which there was 
a dispute about the amount of lumber which should 
have been delivered to the Oelhafens. The latter 
entered a counterclaim for $5,000 which was denied. 


GRAND RaPipDs, Micu., April 25.—Upon petition 
of James Lacey, Wood Beal, Thomas Friant and 
Stewart Edward White, a majority of the board of 
directors, an order has been issued in circuit court 
requiring all persons interested to show cause on 
May 23 why the Southern Cypress Co. should not 
be dissolved. The directors say the company has 
ceased to carry on the business for which it was 
organized. 


Canton, OHIO, April 25.—The Crystal Park Lum- 
ber Co. filed a cross petition in common pleas court 
setting forth a claim against the Timken Co. for 
$81,389 said to be due for materials furnished under 
contract for the construction of 308 houses in the 
Maryland Road development. The defendant com- 
pany says that it delivered a part of the lumber 
which was duly accepted, but that the plaintiff com- 

pany thereafter neque @ or abandoned the 
original building _ n and refused the balance of 
the material. The Timken Co. some time ago 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 











Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
holesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 


pees J 

















Alexandria Cooperage & 


Lumber Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
Tupelo— Hardwoods 














brought action against the Crystal Park Lumb 0. 
for $40,472 said to be due on a promissory note. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 25.—At a meeting of 
the creditors of T. B. Rice & Sons Co., of Mifflin 
St. Wharf, this city, Ben C. Currie, of Currie & 
Campbell, wholesale lumbermen, and Arthur D. 
Smith, president of George W. Smith & Co., finish 
manufacturers, were recommended as receivers and 
were later appointed by Jud Dickinson of the 
Federal court. This is one of the oldest box making 
concerns in the city, and it was unanimously de- 
cided to continue the business. The concern is 
‘declared solvent by a good margin in total assets, 

but had not enough po assets to meet quick 
liabilities. It is specialising in battery and bottlers 
boxes and was also ite ged a line of wooden 
wheeled toys. It is believed that the receivers will 
continue largely along the same lines. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., April 26.—Representatives of 
the Indiana Stave & Heading Co. have closed deals 
= several thousand acres of hardwood timber, 

yergely ly oak, lying along the headwaters of Line 

out from Myo gg and it is stated that 
jt od will begin at once. Some large stave 
and heading mills will be installed. It is also 
reported that the Valley Creek Lumber Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has purchased hardwood timber 
lands in the Rockhouse Creek section and will 
develop this summer. 


COMPANIES WOULD SHUT OFF MOONSHINE 


New OrtEaNns, La., April 25.—Advices from 
Monroe, La., under date of last Saturday state 
that the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Crosset Lum- 
ber Co., and other lumber companies with 
operations or timber holdings in that section 
have launched a codperative campaign to aid 
the Federal agents to put an end to illicit dis- 
tilling. It is estimated that there are several 
hundred moonshine ‘‘stills’’ in Union, Ouachita 
and Moorhouse parishes, and that some of them 
are located on land owned or controlled by the 
lumber companies. Accordingly the latter have 
offered rewards of $50 for information that 
may lead to the arrest and conviction of any 
person .operating a moonshine plant on their 
properties. In addition it is said that they have 
employed agents to devote their entire time to 
search for such illicit stills as may be operated 
rd in their ownership or under +heir con- 

ol. 


Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Lid. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











\ 


. The Planters Lumber Co. 


JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 


ouisiana 
_4RedGypress 
AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
Geiling and Mouldings. al 
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ALABAMA 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine amber and Timber 


NADAWAH SALES (0. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Stock List Issued Weekly 


Our new location enables 
us to give prompt service. 








——and when you need ANYTHING in 


Yellow Pine 


call upon us. We can supply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 


Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 


Origen ‘> 
x MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

















Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
4 and 38 CEILING 
and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


Crichton Lumber Co. Mobile, Ala. 

















E. F. ALLISON, Pres. 
Bellamy, Ala. 


Big Sandy acwia Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y-Treas. 
ull, Ala 


ceeies Yellow Pine 
Telerah vi Hull, 722) Ala. 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

%” and %” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the 





r day experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 








431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *<rics 
by subscribere to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Ametican Lambermzn, Publisher (31 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 





H, A. Childerson, sales manager for the Thane 
Lumber Co., Memphis, '1enn., spent a few days in 
the city this week, looking into business conditions. 


R. A. Smith, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
is on a three weeks’ business trip to the Hast, on 
which he will visit New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other trade centers. 


Walter R. Fifer, of the Western Lumber Sales 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was expected to arrive in 
Chicago the latter part of this week, on one of his 
periodical eastern business trips. 


L. O. Crosby, of-the Rosa Lumber Co. and the 
Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, La., was in 
Chicago this week, in conference with H. A. 
Knapp, of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


D. D. Rosenberry, of the Winton-Rose Lake Sales 
Office, Gibbs, Idaho, stopped off in Chicago’ for a 
day during the week on his return from the Hast, 
and while here conferred with John McDonald, 
who represents the company in this territory. 


Louis Schwager, president Garland-Hall Lumber 
Co. and formerly of the Schwager-Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co., stopped off in Chicago this week on his 
way to the East, where he expects to remain two 
or three weeks looking into market conditions. 


Arthur Henderlong, of L. Henderlong & Co., 
Crown Point, Ind., paid this city one of his period- 
ical business visits this week. He reports a fine 
volume of business thruout his section—in fact, 
the best ever witnessed by him—and he looks for 
a very good year. 

Newton Wylie, of Toronto, Ont., is spending a 
short time in Chicago on business matters. Mr. 
Wylie is interested in some timber limits in On- 
tario, which he is offering for sale. He expects 
to be in Chicago for several days and is located 
at the Drake Hotel. : 


George C. Fleener, of the Hemphill Lumber Co., 
Kennett, Mo., called on the local trade during the 
week. He reports that stocks of uppers are very 
much “shot to pieces” in his as well as in most 
other hardwood producing sections, and that prices 
are showing improvement. 


Hubert Shepeck, sales manager I. Stephenson 
Co., Wells, Mich.; L. H. Levissee, of the Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and Theodore 
Schneider, of the Schneider & Brown Lumber Co., 
Marquette, Mich., were among the northern lum- 
bermen who spent some time in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Shepeck also visited Detroit, Mich. 


H. A. Bachellor, of the Tennessee Oak Flooring 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., visited some of his many cus- 
tomers in this territory the latter part of last 
week, and continued his travels on to New York 
City. William Farris, jr., of the Farris Hardwood 
Lumber Co., also of Nashville, was another visitor 
from the South, and he, too, went from here to 
New York and other eastern points. 


Robert York, president York Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent a few days 
in Chicago this week on a business trip. He says 
that on account of cutting conditions and the price 
declines the position of the hardwood market is still 
unfavorable, but that, notwithstanding, things are 
looking a little better, and he expects a very 
material improvement to set in shortly. 


B. L. Hendrix, of the mendrix Mill & Lumber 
Co., Mound City, Ill., was a recent Chicago visitor. 
He reports the market still to be pretty quiet, but 
his mill is still running. However, if business con- 
ditions do not improve in the meanwhile, he ex- 
pects to follow the example of most of the other 
hardwood producers in his section and to the south 
by shutting down as soon as the present supply of 
logs has been cut up. 


Minor Botts, Chicago manager for the J. B. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., is conval- 
escing at his home following his operation two 
weeks ago at the St. Francis Hospital for stomach 
trouble, and he expects to return to his desk in 
another ten days or two weeks. The Pinkham 
office is under the management of Fred M. Cook, 
sales agent in this territory for the company, dur- 
ing the illness of Mr. Botts. 


John L. Shippen, manager hardwood department 
Lincoln Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
business trip to the East. He reports improved 
conditions and good prospects in that section of 
the country. The automobile industry, he reports, 
is showing signs of renewed life, and altho it is 
not buying lumber very extensively on account of 
the rather neavy stocks carried over, he expects an 
early return to the market of these interests. 


R. V. Gibson, of Newark, N. J., passed thru 
Chicago recently on his way back east from a trip 
of inspection to the mills of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash. Mr. 
Gibson said. that the weather has been very bad 
of late in the West and that manufacturing opera- 
tions are not being carried forward at the speed 
usual at this season. He does not expect an imme- 
diate resumption of heavy business, but thinks 
that the demand will be good by fall. 


A visitor to Chicago this week. was Kazutada 
Sakurai, who is connected with the Municipal 
Bureau of Blectricity, Tokyo, Japan. Mr. Sakurai 
is spending some time in the United States secur- 
ing information concerniig timber and lumber 
production and is making a special inquiry. into 
the manufacture of venec’s and the ready-cut 
house industry. He is also interested in securing 
information concerning car building, as his con- 
cern is largely interested in the building of cars 
for electric railways in Japan. 


S. W. Chambers, Chicago representative for the 
H. D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., returned 
last Wednesday from a business trip to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and other northern points. He re- 
ports that in Minneapolis there is a large volume of 
figuring on building construction but very little 
business coming thru. Lack of money, he says, 
seems to be the reason for the hesitancy to build. 
He quotes the lumber dealers in that city as say- 
ing that if they secured half the business they are 
figuring on there would be a virtual lumber trade 
boom. 





G. A. HALPIN, 


Boston, Mass., former- 
ly of Quincy, Mass., 
who recently organized 
the Pacific Lumber Co. 
and Represents a Num- 
ber of Reliable West 
Coast Manufacturers in 
New England Territory 








W. M. Leuthold, president Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, Idaho, spent Friday and Saturday 
of last week in Chicago, conferring with Clyde Wil- 
son and H. J. Southwood, in charge of the com- 
pany’s local office. Mr. Southwood is a recent 
arrival in Chicago, having come here about two 
weeks ago from Deer Park to assist Mr. Wilson in 
the management of the Chicago office. Barring 
two years, when he served in France with the 
American Expeditionary Force, Mr. Southwood has 
been connected with the Deer Park Lumber Co. 
ever since its organization seven years ago, and 
until recently acted as purchasing agent. His 
trip to Chicago was in effect a honeymoon, he hav- 
ing been married just before his departure from the 
West. 


Ralph E. Wagers, secretary Kellogg Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor 
one day this week. Mr. Wagers and his wife are 
spending a short time at Elkhart, Ind., on a va- 
eation and he ran up to Chicago just for a day 
for some special business. Mr. Wagers reports 
very satisfactory business in his territory and 
finds that the special efforts his company has made 
to get in close touch with the farmers have been 
both successful and profitable. Members of this 
concern in codperation with county agents and 
the Department of Agriculture have been in- 
strumental in getting the farmers interested in 
soil improvement, soil analysis, the proper use of 
fertilizers etc. As a result the company’s yard 
has come to be looked upon as headquarters for 
information of this kind and many farmers avail 
themselves of the opportunity to secure this in- 
formation. 
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INJURED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


New York, April 25.—Robert P. Bertling and 
Charles Hersey, prominent young New York lumber- 
men, were seriously injured in an automobile ac- 
cident last Sunday night. Mr. Bertling is suffering 
from internal injuries and it is feared that he will 
be crippled permanently. Mr. Hersey suffered a 
broken leg. Bertling and Hersey were stooping in 
front of their machine trying to repair a headlight 
when they were struck from behind by a limousine. 
Bertling was unconscious when others in the party 
with the two young lumbermen obtained aid and the 
injured men were taken to the Lawrence Hospital, 
Bronxville. The machine that caused the accident 
drove away and police have been unable to find 
trace of it. Mr. Bertling is associated in business 
with the John D. Mershon Co., and Mr. Hersey is 
conected with Crane & Clark. 


BUILDING LOCKOUT IN PROSPECT 

Unless something “oreseen happens in the 
meanwhile, when building workmen in Chicago 
lay down their tools on Saturday, it will not be for 
the week-end as usual,’ but for an indefinite vaca 
tion. There will be no resumption of work on 
Monday, and building will be brought to a com- 
plete standstill thruout Chicago. The contractors 
say there will be no resumption until labor agrees 
to accept the $1 an hour wage scale offered, and 
that they are prepared to “fight to a finish.” 

Last Tuesday the Associated Builders and the 
Building Construction Employers’ Association sent 
out bulletins to fifteen hundred contractors who 
are members of those organizations, to the effect 
that resolutions had been adopted to suspend all 
construction work after the men lay down their 
tools Saturday afternoon, unless labor in the mean- 
while agrees to accept the offered scale, and re- 
questing them to comply with these resolutions. 

This means in effect a lockout, and is the climax 
of the bitter war that has been carried on between 
labor and contractors on the wage question for 
some time. Most of the present wage agreements, 
under which the scale for the skilled mechanic is 
$1.25 an hour and for unskilled labor $1 an hour, 
expire May 1. The employers early declared their 
refusal to renew the agreement on that basis after 
that date, and offered to enter a new agreement 
under which the hourly wage of the skilled me- 
chanics would be $1 and of unskilled labor 70 
cents an hour. This proposal the Building Trades 
Council and the various unions have repeatedly 
spurned, declaring that no cut in wages would be 
acceptable. Later, however, the unions considered 
a compromise of $1.12% and 85 cents an hour, 
but the contractors have to the last declared for 
the wage scale proposed by them or for a lockout. 
The threat has been made of no agreement at all. 
which would mean nothing less than open shop in 
the building trades. 

The Building Trades Council in the meanwhile 
has stepped out of the controversy by announcing 
that acceptance of the offered scale is up to the 
decision of the individual unions. Up to time of 
going to press there appears to be no agreement 
in sight, but as if there is certain to be a lockout 
and consequent stoppage of building in Chicago 
until such time as either side gives in. 





GIVEN SURPRISE BANQUET 


“NEWARK, N. J., April 25.—Edward Hamilton, 
president New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
and familiarly known as the “Paterson War- 
horse,’’ was the most surprised man in this State 
Saturday night when his friends and business 
associates staged a banquet and entertainment in 
his honor at the Hotel Robert Treat, this city. 

It was with difficulty that friends enticed Mr. 
Hamilton to the hotel without letting the cat out 
of the bag, but once there he joined in the festivi- 
ties, which reached the highwater mark only when 
he arose at a late.hour to respond to numerous 
toasts aimed in his general direction. The affair 
was arranged by the New Jersey Lumber Ex- 
change. 

For a week or more the lumbermen of northern 
New Jersey went about laying plans for the “sur- 
prise party” and during that time many of them 
were in conference with Mr. Hamilton, but not a 
word of the festivities leaked out and no less a 
person than Mr. Hamilton himself described the 
banquet the “biggest affair of his life and the most 
unexpected.” 

More than eighty lumbermen had seats at the 
banquet table and F. R. Wallace, president of the 
exchange and also head of the Heidritter Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth, in presenting Mr. Hamilton with 
a beautiful silver service, said the gift was in 
appreciation of the Paterson man’s efforts in asso- 
ciation work—local, State and national. 

There was not much talk about business, altho 
a number of lumbermen spoke. There was an 
elaborate program of entertainment features and 
a number of humorous talks. An orchestra fur- 
nished music. 


The committee in charge of the affair comprised 
Frank Kearney, of Vreeland & Kearney Lumber 
Co.; C. Fred Alberts, of Lawson & MacMurray 
(Inc.), and Lester Johnson, of the Johnston- 
Cueman Lumber Co. 





A PUBLICATION FOR WHOLESALERS 


The American Wholesale Lumberman is a new 
publication which made its appearance on April 
26. It is the organ of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, and the first issue was de- 
voted particularly to the “500 campaign” recently 
launched by the association, the purpose of which 
is the enrollment of 500 new members before the 
first annual convention, to be held in this city 
May 18 and 19. 

Charles B. Carothers, president Charles B. 
Carothers (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., and Columbus, 





“RED ROOSTER” BUTTON FOR 
“PRODUCING” MEMBERS 


Ohio, and chairman of the ‘500 campaign” com- 
mittee, sponsored the first edition of the paper. 

In regard to the campaign, the paper says that 
“every indication points to the fact that the drive 
will be an overwhelming success. Every mail is 
bringing new applications for membership, and 
the total is growing daily.” 

A “Red Rooster’ button has been designed which 
will be given to every “producing” member—that 
is, every member who brings into the association 
folds one or more new members during the cam- 
paign—to wear during the convention. 

A special Chicago edition of the American 
Wholesale Lumberman is promised for May 5. 





CIVIL WAR BULLETS IN FLOORING 

E. Bartholomew, manager Nashville Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., Chicago, was very much in- 
terested recently when he came aeross a sample 
of ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ oak flooring, in the back of 
which parts of two bullets are firmly fixed, while 
a third bullet had been displaced by the end 











To the left is the sample of “Acorn Brand’’ oak 
flooring, made by the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co., in the back of which may be seen 
the ends of two bullets, while a hole in the 
tongue of the end match discloses where a 
third bullet was lodged. To the right is shown 
the opposite face of this piece of flooring, which 
was perfect and which stands as a testimonial 
to the skill on the part of the maker in pro- 
ducing flooring absolutely clear on one face, but 
with such unique defects in the back. 


matcher. The accompanying illustration shows 
the two bullets and also the hole where the third 


bullet was. The bullets are copper coated and 
evidently were in the tree for a long time be- 


fore it was made into ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ oak floor- 
ing. Mr. Bartholomew is of the opinion that 
possibly these bullets were lodged in the tree 
during the Civil War. . Certainly the marksman 
seemed to know what he was doing, as all of 
the bullets are grouped within a radius of three 
inches. The grading rules do not specify what 
sort of a defect bullets are, but this piece of 
flooring certainly does show excellent workman- 
ship and skill, in making a piece of flooring 
absolutely clear on its face with two bullets 
embedded in the back of it and one where the 
tongue for the end matcher goes. 





TO KEEP EXHIBITION HOME OPEN 


The house which the Lumbermen’s Association 
built in a day at Claremont Avenue and 67th 
Street, continues to be a center of attraction for 
people contemplating -building their own homes. 
Altho the house has already been open for in- 
spection for two weeks, still large crowds throng 
thru it daily, peering into every nook and cranny 
and asking a multitude of questions. Due to the 
interest which is being manifested in it, the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago has decided not 
to close it to the public on May 1, as originally 
contemplated, but to keep it open until it is 
finally disposed of, even if that should mean all 
summer. 


BIG HOO-HOO DRIVE FOR KITTENS 


The drive is on for a large litter of kittens for 
the Hoo-Hoo concatenation which will be held at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association on the 
evening of May 17, the night preceding the open- 
ing of the first annual convention of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. A long list of 
candidates for Hoo-Hoo honors is in prospect. 
among them being S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-man- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Association, for whom a 
double initiation program is promised. 

Local Hoo-Hoo workers held a meeting on Fri- 
day of last week, at which plans for the concatena- 
tion were laid. G. A. Vangsness, Joe Gorman an 
L. R. Pomeroy were appointed as a committee on 
arrangements, the latter to handle the entertain- 
ment program, as usual, 


NEW NON-HEADACHE EXPLOSIVE 


Among lumbermen who are concerned with the 
felling of large trees and the clearing of a right 
of way this remark is often heard: “Dynamite 
does the work all right, but if the stuff didn’t give 
me such a headache every time I handle it I’d use 
it oftener and more willingly.” No doubt the per- 
son who made this remark has regarded with inter- 
est and delight the recent announcement of a new 
explosive, the use of which eliminates the unde- 
sirable headache effects. 

Blasters who have used the explosive are en- 
thusiastic over the satisfactory results that they 
have received. They relate stories telling how 
they handled and loaded without gloves the 
cartridges and exploded charges in poorly venti- 
lated areas without noticing any objectionable 
fumes nor experiencing the slightest headache. 
They have found that fewer cartridges of the new 
explosive are required to accomplish a successful 
blast than were needed with the use of ordinary 
dynamite. In fact, every report of its use is a 
testimony of the explosive’s effectiveness and of the 
user’s complete satisfaction. 

The Powder Co., manufacturer of the explosive, 
chose to designate the new product by the name 
“Atlas Non-Freezing.’’ The ingredients used in the 
composition of this explosive are such that they 
have not only non-headache qualities and can not be 
affected detrimentally by any degree of cold. More- 
over, the explosive will withstand the heat of sum- 
mer and-suffer no deterioration. The formula is a 
new discovery and this application of it promises 
to revolutionize the explosives industry. 

The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. EB. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering : 

1,372,368. Sectional cable for handling logs. 
William H. Peters, Sutherlin, Ore. 

1,372,374. Woodworking machine. Edward L. 
Taylor, Long Beach, Calif. 

1.373.243. Machine for removing bark, bast and 
similar material from logs and the like. Gustav 
Hellstrom, London, England. 

1,373,308. Saw setting machine. 
son, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


1,373,719. Gross cut saw gage. 
Gibbs, Portland, Ore. 








Andrew Davi- 
William E. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








Hardwood is moving quite freely, especially in the upper grades. 
four weeks ended April 16 hemlock shipments exceeded cut by 29 perce 
16 shipments exceeded cut by 63 percent and orders exceeded cut by 5 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


tations f. o. b. manufacturing points: 





Hemlock is moving in better volume anda quotations are more uniform. For the 
ent, and orders exceeded cut by 33 percent; while for the one week ended April 
1 percent, thus showing a gradual increase in demand. Following are current quo- 
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Seed . a, tn vse > $8.00 x 6 obit. 0 
eae 3 Pea 18.98 ae Siding > Se vig ee) eae ison 
“1x8 B&btr, rift - 58.86 | 126 Novelty— oe Gaga 5.50 eS | into Dae 5.85 
B&btr. flat --. 39.59 38.83 B&btr 35.75 + | Ax 6 to12 p48... 17. 35.00 | 1x10 shi lap 15.5% 
No. 1 com. flat 33.33 26.86 No. 1 com.... 27.97 .. 5/4x 4 D48 “72! 44.00 ; 1x12 D28 ........ 18.60 
No. 2 com. flat 16.06 14.80 No am 7 6.00 ae 8 0% LACE F » a 5/4x4 at Jeers 20.00 
16.40 No. 2 com.... 17.14 16.00 | 5/4x 5 D4S ........ AS 40.00 | 5 
ST eee com... 800: 9.50 BO, BOOM. 6 EO ee LF OFOR ST IM, oo as 48.00 ‘+ | Other grades— 
No. 55 : 9.2 per as a . 
No. 1 common— 1x 8 No. 3 com. 
B&btr. ......- MI eS ee glk ee 10.07 10.18 
Calling No. 1 com.... -» 16,25 ax Brough °.....c.+5 rete 1x10 Bg 
1x4 B&btr. ...... 37.00 wee No. 2 com.... 10,25 1x 4 rou “agree: 9566 20.00 shiplap ..... 00 
No. 1 30.12 ees >dge— i, A a ohius 6 12 No 3 
No. 2com.... 1725 15.00 | #7 —— ates is @ DOB)... 2. 8008 | poy 22 NO Seem yas 10.22 
%x8% B&btr. ...... 27.50 87.67 Prise Seis 's 0.00 ix 6 rough ..;.... 26.00 -.»- | Mill run, air dried, 1 
No. 1 com 25.07 28.27 oe oe... - See. Pee i BOE is csc oss sn55) ae bark edge ......<. .. 24.50 
No. 2 com 13.43 13.00 No. 2 com.... .- ‘ 1x 8 shiplap beehis 25.00 25.00 mS Shingles. 
Ta a x10 shiplap <01.1 “7.02 gg.ig | 4x18 No. “Pine Lath “4 1,60 
No. 11.61 ~—12.00 x o. 2 com.... Ze acide, | - ° ST. 66. bas oc ieee < - 
No ion ore 5. Me; SOM. ss 5. ve 8.00 1x 6 to 12 D4S.... 29.00 4’ No. 1 : 282° 2.77 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, _ pai Se —_—* a City, 
La. Ala. Miss. 0. * \ 
. Apr. 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
ae; 23 0=— 16 7 23. «16 23 86:16 2306 23 «16 23 16 
Boards, SiS or S2S 
Flooring No. 2 (all 10 to 20°): 
18° BG A ....>... ae PE Pia “eee 69.75 78.50 -+.. 62.00 1x6, to 12” Gia ieee 14.15 15.77 16.25 17.00 kiero 
B&better., 57.68 63.77 60.00 60.00 cess nese 59.70 60.27 re: Fre 15.58 14.76 16.50 15.50 15.27 15.54 
; . RS re wee eres 60.25 60.50 see cece 1x10” veceeecceee 16.58 16.12 15.58 16.44 16.00 17.25 6.03 15.05 
(Ra eee Bas 44.50 54.00 — 1x12” <.......... 16.82 17.50 16.29 16.81 17.50 16.68 17.50 
Dnccebsec coos cece wees vans teen eee eee . No. 8 (all lengths): 
“ING: Beceos ovec ehen 70.00 .... baat Boe eee sees 1x6 to 12”... pep 9.50 8.75 11.75 10.00 Petes india 
a. ~~ gees pais “ea f° 22.00 23.7 ees 9.59 bagel Pepa 10.50 10.00 10.86 8.86 
Babetier., 87.78 98.00... 48.00 87.75 - $8.03 88.27 ss 6a pe ay 
: eee aa aa da ad aie alu 28.21 25.89 
Re kc aaa ig M0 cas asi iste? = = 
No. 2.0% + 16.00 kaa . ees ‘ 7 f Shipla 
1x4” BG A .....5. cop igee .... 60.00 -.. 66.00 51.00 52.00 | no. 1, 1x8”, 14816’ .... .... _ ar 20.98 22.98 
B&better.. . 48,73 34.57 52.50 67.00 es ach 48.52 47.54 Other lengths 23.67 24.67 24.1 19 25.00 26.00 23.37 23.63 
S's ce'dipe o eewn Chess Saws rae 52.00 53.00 daae 1x10, 14&16’ .... te he 23.75 23.70 
eerey ee mee recs 36.75 47.00 42.00 84.87 Other lengths 23.50 22.79 27.00 24.39 24.15 
ie. 1... eeee 25.00 Ses wwee cewe eae cease cece No. 2610 to 20°) 
2. «+e. 16.00 wees sees 23.00 24.00 ee pats BAR 15.92 15.77 15.76 14.68 16.00 16.25 15.64 16.02 
FG Babetter. . 80.22 31.73 36.50 31.04 80.00 30.50 89.36 29.16 22 Pas eate Sy 15.81 15.78 15.96 15.50 16.25 16.00 16.17 15.62 
ebenstene S08) SE.57 Ke asi Wend éé< 32.16 29.21 No, 3 aul lengths): ; 
e ae ve -- 24.00 eee eens eee eee 25.23... wéadwadvdele -neasc- ee 10.00 10.19 11.50 11.25 10.28 9.89 
eee es 24.50 eres cess ses wes 23.78 24.08 1x10” tude dane sue" IOGE > TE 10.75 11.00 10.55 9.09 
No. i..... 25.65 24.55 25.40 25.04 26.25 26.25 ae. Vea a 0 aes 
We. S.<2k. 14.58 15.88 14.82 18.87 15.25 15.00 16.04 15.83 | .. 5 1x10" Oth rooved Roo ng 
Be B ctve . rear 7.43 .50 7.50 9.50 cat wees ~~ oe , Other 29.00 25.06 
1x6” No. 1, C.M. ea 2 25.00 24.50 engths .....-.-- . =. 
No. 2, C.M.. 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.00 " Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 8, C.M. Gee x. 11.00 | 8.75 No. 1, 2x4”, 10". 19.77 19.19 19.25 19.50 21.30 21.88 
celling ig, gees eg BR BS ne Re 
SOs cits 21.89 21.2 02 ¥, : ‘ 
%x4"” B&better..... 20.18 32.50 84.20 34.82 32.75 82.75 28.82 80.80 18 & 20° 24.49 2915 21.395 20.75 20.50 22:57 23:09 
No. 1. veocess 28.60 28.25 ccs. 27.75 2525 27.00 22.25 25.90 10° to 20’ 23:70 2237 21.00 90°25 19.25 acpeigees #5 
seees eee. 13.75 ee 14.50 14.00 -2- 13.84 2x 6”, 10’ ..... 17.60 17.04 Sing 18.25 19.25 15.73 17.87 
% x4” > ES otts 23.88 25.2 81.00 31. 00 30.25 30.00 28.29 28.46 ee 16.78 17.39 PAZ 17.00 16.75 16.28 17.12 
No. 1.....26+ 24.68 25.86 25.00 25.00 27.50 25.50 22.73 22.51 rf Bieta 17.25 18.85 21.50 18.00 18.25 7.08 18.57 
pba B..cceese 15.00 15.29 14.08 14,67 15.25 14.00 11.52 15.82 18 & 20’ 18.50 19.17 a 18.25 19.50 18.25 8.80 
S.cceesse coos ees sees eee 6,25 ree eae 10’ to 20’ 19.07 18.61 16.50 18.50 ES 
\%x4" Babertar: 11. cee 80.00 - 84.20 8-05, I: cane 18.67 18.00 20.00 20.50 20.10 19.01 
Qiccsevee « sees tees vee 8.00 glee 19.06 19.70 18.75 18.75 18.85 18.49 
Partition ‘eee 20.64 21.08 an, 18.75 19.00 19.31 16.98 
o & 20’ 22.64 21.15 19.25 20.25 20.50 21.20 21.50 
1x4 & 6” B&better.. .... 48.41 34.60 87.85 33.75 83.50 34.87 35.11 10’ to 20’ 22.46 21.40 “aes 17.25 19.50 TEER Cr 
No. ae ites. See .... 88.00 28.50 26.25 28.68 28.00 2x10”, 10° ..... 9.50 18.50 toy 20.50 20.75 18.90 19.22 
No. 2. ... 16.25 17.00 16.50 20.00 Sie Sau Ce 9.00 20.50 22.00 20.75 19.25 18.90 19.78 
No. a ae eee 10.75 12.50 ere, aes a0? a 21.05 22.07 oie 19.00 2025 21.40 18.39 
1x6” B&better.. :: ea eee 82.44 85.95 18 & 20’ 22.15 2?.67 19.75 20.75 21.00 20.70 23.19 
Wewiccss sc : scan ee 10’ to 20’ 21.18 21.64 ee 18.25 17.75 pp 
2x12”, 10" ..... 25.00 20.00 aes 23.00 22.25 21.84 20.86 
ets Bevel ‘Siding Se en) maa: < | ced: 22:55 2290 28.50 21.75 19.25 22.46 22.86 
x6” Bé&better.. 42 p wae sees 22.75 28.97 sere 4.20 22:91 30.50 19.75 21.25 2411 20.76 
No. 1.. 22.50 20.57 19.25 18.75 tee tees 18 & 20’ 2455 23.60 oe ae 23.25 22.25 24.50 24.75 
No. 2... 12.00 12.00 12.00 18.00 . 0’ to 20’ 25.15 23.97 Mae 3. 2000 SPP ge 3 
%x6” No. 2... . bene tees sees 15.25 * | No. 2, 2x4”, 10" ..... 16.57 16.38 16.75 17.75 18.00 15.51 16.21 
6 ee ae oo ea Sb vat nig 1299 188 HEE TENS 
°° Pe ees z 5. 16.25 75 5.75 a. A 4 
1x4 or 6 B&better.. 28.84 29.16 82.50 81.25 30.75 28.75 28,52 29.52 cw iS RS ings abee 0th ITTS)«|Otk@S 1ESS 
i ee 25.09 26.46 26.50 25.11 26.50 25.50 24.21 24.39 A By RY 7 2 
No. 2 ve. 15.58 15. 15 17.11 16.00 16.50 17.00 15.57 15.72 amin. 288 1300 tere tee 1g00 ines i048 1840 
BO Brees sees 8.00 .... 815 9.75 ee. ee epee 8.63 13.00 14.60 16.00 14.50 12.83 12.68 
Finish EES 15.46 15.20 15.25 15.25 15.75 12.54 18.71 
B&better rough: 1S & 20’ 13.43 14.00 Pei 16.00 15.00 14.60 14.17 
1x6 to 12” 85. 10’ to 20’ 14.61 15.00 ray 15.00 15.25 PR 
x6” .. 86.00 2x 8”, 10’ ..... 14.86 15.00 ace 16.50 17.25 14.34 18.19 
8” 33.15 i. eee 15.11 14.83 14.00 16.90 16.00 14.48 14.19 
1x5 and 1 $5.25 |? erect 15.95 14.24 rie 16.75 15.00 16.17 17.64 
12”. pee 18 & 20’ 15.97 17.72 16.75 17.25 17.85 17.25 
1% x4 to 12 ; 10’ to 20" 18.25 17.57 16.00 15.25 Bnd pe 
re ere citi 14. 15.13 pres 19.25 18.00 
1% and 2x4 to 12” eas 15.03 eats 16.75 14.25 
6/4 & 8/4x6”"..... 85.00 17.02 16.50 15.50 15.75 
6/4 & 8/4xh" & 10” Hoch 16.29 Suds 19.50 18.25 : 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.... 15.80 «ena Se zs 
ae yo Surfacea: <aer 17.75 17.75 pm 
RN COD REIN wera c soit casi nina 42.50 40. 35. ! “ve ea sae 16.00 16.25 1 
ixe” Siac aceeks 87.75 35.00 ee, Peaas ‘75 88.00 ; 1s 20.57 18.75 17.00 ; 
1x6” cotevecse Sat 4.50 ep ’ 88.7 8 8. 7: 19.50 18.00 18.00 0.30 
‘tans $9.85 43.00 40.00 45.00 39.00 1.00 | 88.11 3865 19.50 an ot 2 ee ing" 
ixé end 12°": . 42.55 42.78 .... 47.00 40.75 45.00 ° 48.53 45.28 aa 6.00 11.75 9.50 as 
"FPR 41.36 47.00 45.00 52.00 43.50 45.00 44.82 45.70 aa piesa 7.75 8.25 <u5 
Lyix4 | to 12.5555) 48:28 45.00 TEEN “dae 41.25 45.75 54.71 55.40 pile BO wis eda 
Gs ov cep stees. eyes a 50.50 .... ee pe 6.75 12.00 ; ae aa 
a Reali 1.00 51.00 2x4 to 12”. ): Be er ae 9.00 8.75 8.08 8.76 
LP Le Sa ony, PHB ee aac 46.00 .... 
5/4x5" Prince esca, -auel 55.00 .... 47.75 58.00 ce Longleaf Timbers 
SOMME ince due eras ymewte 50.00 43.00 48.50 55.25 tea ire No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 
‘% & grt to 12” Cia 47.00 aiee «des 50.00 52.25 as 46.08 20’ and under: 
x4 to seeee 47, . ves woe tees 9. . - Sis 20.25 21.50 19.78 21.46 
6/4 & 8/4x6".. eee eee aN 46.00... auuveh -cuad GOs chitetsccees: 24.50 25.00 24.75 28.75 
6/4 & 8/4x" & 10% ; as ccc Wee . PRE 25.75 26.25 23.90 26.89 
6/4 & 8/4x12”. 52.00 54.00 64.2 SOP ccctkssccecel ‘ ak > eas 28.00 32.00 
C Surfaced: GP chance anaes meee ab eee 85.00 er 3 
: Re ee rake tive ee 
Me iste a Se 35.00 1.:: 8200] a Shortieaf Timbers 
ae veces 80.00 35.50 ne pe No, 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 
1x5 and 10”...,.. 83.00 86.50 $9.14 .... oe CCE 18.50 17.25 
any etait: Re a 88.00 84.00 42.00 WE ica tek akan 21.75 19.25 
1% & 2x4 to id”: |! aeek Seeay. als ae GO. oc 12° We dean es ws aw “33 24.50 
Casing and Base a naawdebeeeue dais 28.25 4.50 
Babetter: 9 ie lie eI wa een tenes ce. 29,00 
OC Ae 48.46 46.94 45.00 50.50 47.25 47.20 46.67 Plaster Lath . 
3 ons OP seteteus 49.61 46.50 45.00 50.50 49.50 47.62 47.17 No. 1, %”, 4’...... 8.10 8.07 8.21 8.22 3.32 8.22 3.04 3.00 
pati Jambs No. & %&, 4°...... 1.26 1.12 1.76 1.80 1.50 1.48 130 1,24 
etter: 
Ix4 and 6”....... neo sos SRST ; Gyrhit Lath 
1%, 1% & 2x4&6” ‘ “a panes 56.25 55.17 #and 6’ ..... 11.01 10.60 seer see 10.05 10.36 
Fr. is 8 and 10’..... -. 11,00 10.00 persia 11.42 11.85 
encing, S 12’ and longer..... en aus etea™- fans 12.05 12.20 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16’. phat = ome ee woe SER pe 21.50 22.05 Car Material 
Other igts, 28.09 24.89 vss» 80.00 27.75 = - 22.09 22.15 | (any ax4 ana 6” meme 
1x6”, 16°. Ce ht pee wearers <a ee ek ee 33.00 
Other igts. 22,71 21.29 26.00 29.00 28.50 27.75 28.40 23. No. 1. 10 and 20°. aes aTKS 26.25 25:95 
No. 2 fan lengths) : — 12 and _. = "360 S675 
Gage cttccressees 10G8 200 ss A NOS ETE Ie ees e Sho a 
No, ‘s (ail lengths): No. a “é miiipies age 23.00 aa 13 6 
wed soedewcss GOB) GU vases cons 8.75 9.50 8381 7.88 ieee iste nese’. ame. (<<: — 
1x6" migtcocsccss SOO ) ROG S200 GCOS hae Soe 9.58 9.85 ‘ Car Decking 
Boards, S1S or S2S wet Se — 
No. i 1x6 to 12”. tes 82.50 27.75 28.00 jute anata r ss aiid: 3 
x 8”, 14 and 16’ |..: wae gore, 24.08 28-02 | ag gon Car Sills 
Other lengths 28.00 22.77 30.00 24.25 27.25 22:71 21.17 qE&s : 
1x10”, 14. and gape ae iene 23.90 20.98 | 1, ,, 5.’ o@ to 86°... as 80.00 . 
Other Gone 24.05 24.38 82.00 27.75 29.00 22.88 28.48 p to 8", 84 to 86". vee 29,00... see . 
1x12”, 14/and 16’ .,.. 31.00 Gite re 81.88 81.21 Factory Foe 
Other lengths 29.89 29.79 $2.50 29.50 82.68 82.50 SNOT WHO. v5 cients Sine 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hard- 
woods today: 








Wh | 5/4R6/4 B/S ws: A: 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— HicKorY— 
ee $155@160 $170@175 $180@185 PAS: 66:66:08 des .--@... 140@145 145@160 
Selects 221.2! liog@iis “i is@iz 120 *120@135 No. 1 com..... ree? T5@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 95q100 100@105 No. 2 com..... -++@... 40 50@ 55 
No. 2 com..... 45@ 55 65 70 70@ 75 MAPLE— 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 BAS tee. 100@105 115@125 125@135 
QUARTERED RED OAK— No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 85@ 90 95@100 
* RRS 115@120 ...@... 11 Q.. No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 50@ 60 60@ 70 
No.1 com..... 65@ 70 ...@... ...@... WaLNutT— 
: No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ...@... @... DAB 65 Socios 240@250 250@260 265@275 
a AND oe oneeenies anata = : com..... yo “= = “iS . a 
| eee 0. 2 COM... @ 75 
Selects «2.02... isa 80 “sq 90 soa 95 | Guu— 
o. 1 com..... 
No. 2 com..... 353@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 50 aoe Te Pe... - . 7 = 
No. 3 39 25 b Qtrd. No. 1 com.... 
~ BA mont ,- 8@ 30 30@ 32 Plain red FAS..... 79 89 91 
ound wormy.. 43@ 48 45@ 50 50@ 55 Plain red No.1 com. 45 50 55 
Poms 115@120 125@130 130@135 | en sPOards 18 to. 
Saps_ & seiects.: "80Q 85 sa 90 90@ 95 Sap FAS, 6 & wider 44 48 538 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 T0@ 75 Sap No. i com..... 80 34 38 
o 2 noe Gr Riots « 40@ 45 48@ 48 45@ 0 Sap No. 2 com..... 23 26 28 
anel and wid 
No. 1, 18 to 28 170@180 175@185 180@190 | COTTONwoor— 5h 
Roshon FAS, 6 & -wider..... 5E 63 
T3 t +rom 120@125 + EO aan 42 54 
Teena ai ae 1++@... 660 @... Pi. BOOM. 5-403 000 35 39 
Boxboards— 
| ree 110@115 115@120 120@125 13 80 See vv. cwewn 87 ee 
_ : BOM. 6.00% = pd oe = , ORR BE i vsnnes 72 ‘ 
NO. COM..... 
BircH— . CYPRESS 
ae ee aE ‘300 85 Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28.—The following are 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 44 50 50 the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
Berco— cypress today: 
UID: 66 in0.6is bee 90@ 95 100@110 105@115 Rep CYPRESS— 4/4 5/46/45 8/4 
No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 65 60@ 70 a ees $105 $110 $120 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 Selects eEitcaeikrrn s9.0 « 90 100 100 
CHESTNU?T— \) ee ‘ 7 
Sa erp 115@120 125 180 180@135 No. 1 com. ran. widths. 43 46 49 
No. 1 com..... za 65 = 75@ 80 No. 2 com, ran. widths. 33 35 35 
No. 3 com..... 23 28 jog 3 32 35 | YELLow CyprREess— 
Sound wormy.. 38@ 40 42@ 44 43@ 45 AG isso bial aid oo oc ene 95 105 110 
WHITE ASH— a ee eee 73 79 82 
rere: 110@120 125@135 135@145 eee 50 63 65 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 T0@ 75 75 80 No. 1 ran. widths...... 38 42 45 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 40@ 42 42 45 No. 2 ran. widths...... 30 32 82 


Norfolk, Va., April 25.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 
Norfolk: 


Cull and 

Epee Roven— No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor red heart 
4/4 $41.00 @45.00 $30.50 @32.50 $21.00 322, ae $17.00@18.00 
46.50@50.00 36.00 @39.00 ZEOORRERO — 8.0 9. 0.0 4:0.01910' 69 
49.50 @53.00 39.00@42.00 22.00 @23. 00 PR ey 
52.50 @56.00 CAE oa SoS RS se ~~ aislerabaloine 
48.00@51.00 00 @36.00 21.50@22.50 18.00@19.00 


50.00 @53.00 36 00 @39.00 23.50 @24.50 19.00 @20.00 
55.00 @58.00 41.00@44.00 24.00@25.00 20.00 @ 21.00 


$31.50@33.50 Bark StrRIP ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. i r+ try 00 




















15.50@16.50 CULL RAD TERA soc ccccccveseves 00@15.00 
No. 2 & better 
LatH, No. 1...... $ 4.75@ 5.25 ROOFERS, 6”...... cyte faye eer $52.00 @56.00 
NO. B.0065% 2.75@ 3.25 ES 3.00 Ber co's: 6 eaorens 54.00 @58.00 
Factory, 2”...... 23.00@ 26.00 RD? sca 055 33. 50 3S 50 BOT os 5 wih. e ese 56.00 @60. 
ee ee 21.50 @23.50 : + 24.00 @25.00 ag 61.00 @65.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 4 

FLOORING, Hx2% — = ee eee” $75. MN See eee es 88 ace eee 
2%a 43.50 @47.50 $33.50 @37.00 $22.00 @24.00 

34.00 @35.50 24.00@25.50 16.50@18.00 
35.00 @36.50 26.50@28. ro 17.50@19.00 
44.50@48.50 34.50 @38.00 23. Dog 2s. 00 


Chicago, IIl., April 27.—The following average prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ended April 23: . 














Fas— FAS— SELECTS— 

5/8” 8/16’ 6/9%4” ....... $205.00] 8/4” 6/7’ 6”&up ........ DODO P Ee 6:0 ca Siecle vasevnseadae 280.00 
4/4” 8/16’ 6/9%” ....... 259.60] 10/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”&up ... 310.00 

4/4” 8/16’ 10”&up ...... 289.00] 12/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”"&up ... 317.70 

4/4” 6/7’ 6’&up ........ 234.00| 16/4” 8/16” 6/9%”"&up’... 328.00] 4/4” 00... 0. cece cece $174.00 
4/4” 8/9" 6/9%"” ........ 244.00| SELEcTS— A Ee ee 183.25 
5/4” 8/16’ 6/9%” ....... Ut ek ee cd i. ay ee 187.00 
5/4” 8/16’ 10”&up ...... BOOT. B78". oo sccccacedesudbesten 3, i eee $195.00 
5/4” 6/7’ 6”&up ........ SEU OVE Soe oss cvvecieowenseces BROOM MRIE ain u sasdvinisdirineiesone be 212.00 
5/8”. 8/9’: 6/S%"Aop .... 254.00} 8/4" .0.. 0... eccdecenee $242.38 

6/4” 8/16’ 6/9%"S&up ... 274.68] 10/4” 1.0... cece cece ee ees 260.00] No. 2 common— 

8/4” 8/16’ 6/9%"&up ... 285.00] 12/4” ........ seen ereneoee IOC FAYE. :65.0's%se cats se ee. sahees $ 66.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 22.—-The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended April 16: 


Eg 3x2” 3x2” 3x114” 36x2” 
Clear quartered white.............. 136.09 £8 = svvas $141.39 $107.69 $110.58 
eee PEO Ce iascsiscceecs saaves | aroeiers 12081 100.73 100.92 
Sap clear quartered whiteand red... ...... «ss sewere ss * § . waseee - veces 97.50 
Select quartered white and red.....  ...6.. wees 92.25 72.42 76.43 
CORT DIN WIE 5 odo nccc esa sccvece _ 3 ee 95.60 74.77 75.23 
SS re eee 85.34 $90.00 90.23 69.36 70.53 
POE MEMENTOS MVENICO, .....03:0,0.90 0.20 0b po O Bneens 62.37 64.90 50.93 50.46 
SE MIRE Ls nc 6s btickie Php recto) & kame 63.91 65.22 50.49 51.23 
a eM i's. 5 5 na higthe ewan hee AO. Seeks 40.37 26.41 26.26 


ee; N.S os shee eas hae aes , Ss PRR 22.30 ween “daha 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., April 23.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending April 22: 


DOUGLAS FIR 
Vertical Grain Flooring 





No.2 No.3 BA £ No. 3 
CéBtr. C&Btr. r. C&Btr. 
Bs rind $53.00 $43.00 14x83. bis ‘$8e. 56 $46.50 
ae 9.00 ,; 14%x4.... 58.50 45.50 
1x6...... 5250 48:00 1iha6.... B8bO 4:80 
Slash Grain Flooring 
|: $24.00 $22.00 14x8....$39.50 $29.00 
a eee 23.00 21.00 14%4x4.... 35.00 29.00 
: - 25.00 23.00 14x6.... 38.50 31.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
24, 2%: e060 2x 630 18" 5. ac cis ee 00 $40.00 
Seis em: DIR oor. oc ike cowed 2.00 42.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and weupr, $2S or S4S 
A is, arehalere ace orate lag 00 $33.00 
a A Se ogee ‘ 34.00 | 
1x 5 8 and 12”. a 41-00 35, 00 
DORE ae ee 43.00 37.00 
1%, 14%x5, 8, 10 and 12” 42.00 36.00 
2x 12 FR ON Ct CE Te eee ee 43.00 37.00 
Be ORG BEG, S On TF? oi. 6a. coke ons 50.00 44.00 
Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
S6x4..... $20.00 $15, -”  Seewe $23.50 $18.50 
56x4..... 22.00 17.0 ae. 5 25.50 20.50 
4S 20.50 15.30 _ Saree 24.00 19.00 
, 23.00 20.00 - 26.00 23.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5¢4x6.....$19.00 $16.50 Saree en 3 $20.50 
bo ee 21.00 18.50 Be cusses 27.00 
Fir Battens 
NE ke caecscs $ .75 Agi 3 Sa $ 95 
2” Me Ms idtwre thes. 85 Be Oe ates 1.00 
Lath 
OE OP TI io 5566 os Kec mar obese $ 2.50 
Common Boards and ——-. - 
eo. 2 
poms com. 
BS Oe POG GMO TER oie cat nviaad ery $12.00 
Be 6.0 edhe 606 + KASS TEED LOMO RE 10.00 
= ‘ YO TT TT eT TT TTT Tere 13°90 10.50 
Dae iS nc Bb 608 OREO Rew O80 14.50 11.50 
1x12) iy x12 SP ore Cr ree 15.00 12.00 
1 Y%4x8 MOG FU, DIG RIS oso os ck cccaeeae 17.00 14.00 
Ee Pre ye eee 15.50 12.50 
114x8 ee cbhe renee dee Cees 16.50 13.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
pn 5 ei livewre neces eae $18.00 $15.00 
3x 6 = Be RS. Av keh one sesee Rees 17.50 14.50 
Ee ke eee ep mre 19.00 16.00 
8x10. 3x12, WDE o.s.0)6:4)s Sia beara eae 20.00 17.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12” 
No.1 No.2 > 2 a! 2 
com. com. 
2x 3, 2x4.$11.50 $ 8.50 po) $15.00 $12.00 
2x 6, 2x8. 11.00 hes ps | 16.00 13.00 
ee 12.00 9.00 2x18..... 18.00 15.00 
Se 12.50 9.50 2x20..... 20.00 17.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4, S1iS1E 
Be eixak SIG50 $F | IR ce $49.59 0 50 
| eee 11.50 8.50 24’...... 14.50 11.50 
| ene 12.50 9.50 82’...... 16.50 13. 50 
Common Timbers, Rough $2’ and Under 
ae 1 Psy No.1 Sel. 
com. com. 
6x 6. $22. 00 $25.0 00 18x18... .$26.00 $29.00 
10x10 3.00 00 20x20.... 27.50 30.50 


10x10... 33°80 36 00 22x22. .:: 29.50 32.50 
16x16.... 25.00 27.00 24x24..:. 82.00 35.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12 


34 to 40’ .$25.00 $28.00 72to 80’$51.00 $54.00 
42 to 50’. 31.00 34.00 82 to 90’ 64.00 67.00 
52 to 60’. 57.00 40.00 92t0 100’ 73.00 76.00 
62 to 70’. 43.00 46.00 


Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, rough.. $18.00 7x9 ties, rough.. $19.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 20.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


a 1 —" No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
2&3.. $16. 00 $13.0 00 ifs fe & 3818.00 $15.00 
7 ae 14.00 11.00 
i , eee 14.50 11.50 rar ee 17.00 14.00 
1x 8 & 10. 15.50 12.50 iif 
fk ik 16.00 13.00 or) 17.50 14.50 
4 4* 2% 1600 13.00 X12... . 18.60 15.00 
RED CEDAR 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
ae $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10..... $14.00 $11.00 
ns Ae 13.00 10.00 pb} Paes 14.50 11.50 
TKS Bias 14.00 11.00 
Fiume Stock 
we. 3 ia. pod es. 
906; 355-0 $18. 8:00 $23.0 00 1x10.... ..$20,00 $25.00 
EPR css cs 24.00 1x12.. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AmprRiIcaN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., April 26.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 





Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 





Flooring 
1x 4 a 2 @lear V.G...... $50.00 $44.00 07. 00 
“Ss * 4: eee 23.50 17.00 3.00 
Ne Q&better 8. G. 24.00 17.00 ai 00 
) 2 | See 15.25 
1x 6 No. 2&better 8. Gi.) !: 27.00 22.00 
Ne. 3 Sr BERUG ees 
Stepping 
No. 2&better clear.... 65.00 55.00 
Finish 
te B:O Week 6 isc eacess 49.50 46.00 46.00 
Casing and base...... 56.00 53.00 53.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. eee eer re 22.00 16.00 20.00 
MENS Ea dn 6-4. c68 60 os el ae 
1x 4”No. 2&better 2.52.52: 24.50 22.00 
.. i | RRs 
Drop Siding | 
1x 6 ng DEE -S.caewi ae 3.00 19.00 21.00 
Rees 6OUeC ES REO 31 .00 13.50 oes 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
£5: 6 GURNEE oa claves ce eee 13.50 11.00 12.50 
BES” - SAS ere Ebr henccbers 15.00 13.00 13.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
We PC EE ac banc cwe ene 11.50 10.50 11.50 
Plank and Small rng: 
4x 4°12 % 16’ 84S ....... 7.50 15.50 16.50 
SuhS"IS Se ae’ BEB. cece 20:00 Ree aces 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
G8 -0"- DHE 6 ci owe veiececs 23.00 21.00 


Portland, Ore., April 26.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Coo Ss reer rr rrr ere $52.00 
5 ; ar Nigkisbs C1 0eeRewerenuReusé 49.00 
1x3 ont erg “No. 2 clear and better. ...1 53:50 
RONG WiGtOPccdicccccnnseses 25.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 8 clear and better................. 21.00 
pI Arr rer rire 16.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better..........-....+- 24.00 
o. BF ih 6c bee dovecs bb becvccrccess 21.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 8 CHAP Gti Dotter... cccscccccccccccses 50.00 
Ceiling 
%x4” No, Soar BE WORN ib ccc ccceccnus 23.00 
ici denves sndcesgteecensae 14.50 
1x4” No, 2 cher ree 21.00 
WOES GOES ono ois eeccicccececessces 16.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 8 clear and better.............+4. 21.00 
o. § clear..... LEC PUEw abe donee Gets ve 15.00 
Miscellaneous items 
Dimension, off Rell P * es a ccekeue cusses 7.00 
BOGTGa Mer TORE) TS TMG, oc scccécccccccteces 6.00 
Small timbers, of eli BE cs kccen te cous 5.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, of] Rail Bit... 5.00 
Logs 


Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 23.—Eastern prices, new 
pack, f. 0. b, mill, are: 


Rits-GraDk INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6-2......... $1.80@1.85 $2. , 2.30 
Extra stars, 5-2......... FY 90 @2.00 2.45 
a eS eer 2.00 58s 
Perfects, 5-2....... Suk ys 2. 90 @3.00 _— 3.70 
UPORED oc.5b chkdovceeins Ter 
Perfection® ....cs.ecees 3.70@3.80 oot Doves 
STranDARD Srock, First Genus 
Extra stars, 6-2......... $1.75@1.80 $2.20@2.25 
Extra stars, 5-2......... 1.85@1.90 2.35@2.40 
og: ee rae 2.25 2.75 @2.80 
a, eS Se eee: 2.75@2.85  3.50@3.60 
WOPOERG 666 6 bbs cnt Bee -70 Ve we Qcces 
Perfection® ....sceseece 3.60@3.65 ....@.... 
SranparD Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6-2...... $ .55 $ 70 
Common stars, 5-2...... 6 
Common clears ......... 1.10 ‘ 4 1. 180 1, Sen 
Common eurekas ....... 1.25 ‘a 
Common perfections .... 1.70 i 30 ‘@. 
BRITISH CoLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
XRERE isu. + Basen bakes $2.75@2.90 $3.45@3.65 
Marekas 06 060 cece vale - 8.15@38.45 ....@.... 
Perfections eT Cee 3.90@3.95 ....@.... 
pe BE RY Per 1.70@1.80 2.20@2.30 
XX QUPORAG osc Sk oe ce oe 1.55 ate yr ee 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
April 16 and April 22, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 123 1@4 
| nearer rte, Se ** $60.25 
—_,* a ere pe ee $65.50 55.00 
Bh ddl oat dv x ep Uiana sumtocgnecs oes 50.50 
“ee eR pide FE a A 43.25 42.25 
Flat grain— 
OEE ost be oh Pek se Kd Cute wee 33.00 32.50 
1S a ee ost ee 28.00 25.75 
DOD wal canis adofecwaeteare wea 17.75 18.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
yy,” ” ” ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better . a 00 be 50 $35.00 $37.00 
I Bees. 6.50 50 28.75 28.75 
Se ee “ee it, ‘00 oe 19.00 
Finish—Dressed 
Bédbetter i? ad 
Ge al site tnd «thee Rdade< coud $48.25 $40.00 
CT 2 errr 50.50 44.50 
5. CL Td wit 4sa's be winpemne nee 54.00 45.00 
Athi sek dened Mite mide Gtin of tad & oat 55.00 45.50 
1%, 1% and 2x 4to 8”...... 61.50 
1%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”...... 63.50 +? 
Casing and Base 
6, Game. SP BAe 6 nc coe Wiens tevewerc $60.50 
Oe. NIIOERG 40a wkbbanencsees< 62.00 
Fencing and Boards 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ge eirnsWie RECS. $26.00 $12.50 $ 9.75 
eee 26.00 16.50 10.00 
BE Ue aatcia Gai waa w hake 26.50 17.00 11.00 
a Re 27.00 17.75 10.75 
Beer cea kerent cuss aves 31.75 18.00 10.50 


Dimension, S&E 


No.1 No. 2 
12,14416’ 10,18420’ 12,14416’ 10,18420’ 


$21.25 $22.75 2x 4” $14.50 $17.50 
18.50 19.75 2x 6” 14.75 16.75 
20.25 20.75 2x 8” 16.25 18.75 
20.75 23.25 2x10” 16.75 18.75 
22.50 25.00 2x12” 17.50 22.75 
$2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. 1 No. No. 3 
Gis. s wites ees oe Y $26.50 oni 15 on. 7 
TR thtkdeSiseana eeu t 26.50 18.2 
a i wale osc caale aaeare 27.75 18. 50 i $0 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
CO ae err er eee ee ek $ 4.00 $ 1.65 
Moldings 
1%» SGD | o.oo 0.0.06 8.6040,0% 35 percent off 
a a ee ere rrr. 25 percent off 





* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 26.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No.2 WNo.$ 
1x 4”, 10,12, 14,18 & 20° Jezese ‘ 


1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°. eeeecse 


ix 8”, 10 to 20’ 
1x10”; 10 to 20’. 
1x12”, 10 and 20’. 

12 and 1° ne 





Selects 
Bébetter 

1x 4,6 & 8”, 10’ & longer.$87.00 $82.00 $71.00 
1x10” sbieetnenadetes s art 1.00 $35.00 75.00 
DEE -s¢-¢.0s,c000 oclececécn ee! care) oe 
1x13” and wider.......... 102.00 97.00 85.00 
5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 

2 er 95.00 90.00 78.00 
8/4 and wider............ 97.00 92.00 980.00 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., April 26.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


WO SREB gi iicca seared dccneecccets . -$71.00 
Bevel ine SE coca ceccrscvdevchenes see 
vi Mave ecéescsbvevssiveaws : 
. Bede ag ebblvedenstes 33.00 
"| Lath .. . partags feds Stk peecalus worded ote 
factory stock, 1”...... oenbie § mated é . 

7 1h to 1%”. on iis eae us er 
eke cwees dane sare s -. 32.00 

3 BUMS... Socckace eke --- 35.00 

Common =< GIMONGION . 2200 pc ccecceccce 20.00 
Box lum! Re a ea tea 16.00 


"air dried . 
Logs, $25, $20 and $15. 
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Retailers! 
Advertise 
Profitably 


Few dealer advertising me- eae, °. 
diums get as good results Cal 
at small cost as our ee 


Carpenters Aprons 


They keep your name and phone number 
constantly before the eyes of carpenters, 
contractors, , who exercise consider- 
able joicanes with builders. Our aprons 
are guaranteed to wear well. Write for 
catalog and p 


Anton-AckermanCo., Ris: 














FLORIDA 


Marathon 


ber Company 
TSE the 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


and Dimension. 

















We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Pophins Bailes. Tallahassee, Fla. 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























{ Cummer Gypress Go. { 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Gy press fem pest 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City J 


The Milton Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


—. 
Shin Sirs Yellow Pine Lumber 
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Planing Mills 


Weare getting repeat orders 
right along from our old 
customers for— 





F 
ee Ve amy 


Steam K. D. Rough 
ny tata ae Bon e 
5 4x6 to 12-10 to 20” ‘Y ll P 
6-4x6 to 12 - 10 to 20’ B&Bir. e Ow me 
This is very superior stock and it will pay you to 
try a car. 
We are also well equipped to furnish all items of 


ard and shed stock in long or shortleaf Yellow 
Pine for the Retail Trade. 


Keff A. Smith 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Lumber Co. 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - + «= = ba Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER co., Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











a 
Why Worry 
about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like our 
Floorin: 
Ceiling 


GS 
aia) ~N. C. Pine ge 


( Longand Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed— Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"arepiseatch Bue 














A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. B. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
ndsor, N. C. Edi 


and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Wi: 

ton Planing roe Cap. 100, _ Der day. Saw Mills 
N. Col . C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap, 

140,000 per day.” 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 

















YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, tits 











Good 
Stock 


And fast in filling orders for 
“gt nek Long Leaf 
and Ties in Yellow Pine 


~ In Business Since 1877 


Nona Mills Co., Ltd., "fez" 








' fered at $112.50 in No. 1 and No. 2._ 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 
ditions See Page 45 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 27.—The prospects of a lockout 
of Chicago building labor May 1 unless the pro- 
posed new wage scales are accepted in the mean- 
while, which would result in a complete stoppage 
of building construction in this city for an in- 
definite time, has operated to check trade in 
lumber considerably during the last week, and 
as the sash and door plants are extremely 


cautious northern pine has been hit as hard as* 


any other wood. The market locally is very 
quiet, and until the labor wage question is set- 
tled there is no prospect of any improvement. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 25.—Sales depart- 
ments report an increase of interest in the city 
trade and some improvement as to country 
yards, but orders run small and generally call 
for a wide assortment in a single car. City 
building continues to show improvement, and 
the sash and door plants are buying lumber 
more freely. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 28.—White pine is moving 
a little more freely, particularly in the building 
grades. Intermediate and better grades are in 
small supply and are holding firm. The lower 
grades are not moving at all well and it is pre- 
dicted that another cut in prices may soon be 
forthcoming. But little interest in lake lumber 
prospects is shown. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 26.—Orders 
are shaping up better but dealers complain that 
consumption is not what it should be. Operators 
announce that increased hours may be neces- 
sary to keep up with orders. Stock has begun 
to arrive by vessel but many of the dealers are 
still relying on rail shipments to fill out orders, 
rail rates being more profitable to shippers 
than lake charges. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—The whole market 
is weaker. There has been no settlement of the 
building strike. Nearly all construction work is 
held up. Dimension demand is poor and prices 
have dropped $2 to $3 since a week ago. Dimen- 
sion prices: 8-inch and under, $46 to $48; 9-inch, 
$47 to $49; 10-inch, $48 to $50; 12-inch, $50 to 
$52. 

There is a weakened tone to the random mar- 
ket. Prices: 2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $38; 2x8, $40 to 
$42; 2x10, $45 to $47; 2x12, $46 to $48. The 
tone of the board market is decidedly weak. 
Covering boards 8 feet and up long may be had 
readily at $38. Matched, clipped, are offered 
at $43 to $45. The roofer market continues 
to keep the board market very dull, as does also 
the lack of building. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 25.—There is some 
improvement in the call for posts, but it is not 
general. There is not much retail trade now as 
farmers are rushed with their spring work. 
However, some yards are putting in a little 
stock for the demand they know will come soon. 
Pole demand is rather quiet but has been 
entirely satisfactory for the year so far, consid- 
ering the limited stocks. 


HARDWOODS 
Chicago, April 27.—The hardwood market re- 
mains about the same. There has been con- 
tinued strengthening in the upper grades, par- 


ticularly of oak and birch, on account of the: 


great scarcity of these items. Orders for FAS 
lumber are very difficult to place at this time, 
the purchaser in most cases being obliged to 
revise his order to read No. 1 common and bet- 
ter. Industrial buying in the meanwhile con- 
tinues to be restricted, and trade in building 
items is quiet. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 25.—There is a lit- 
tle improvement in .the factory demand for 
better grades of northern hardwood. Low-grade 
stock, which has been moving fairly well, is 
slow again. Conditions are uncertain, with 
southern competition cutting a big figure, and 
the trade is moving cautiously. Prices, how- 
ever, are showing little if any change. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—Hardwood prices 
are still in process of adjustment. Gum is 
still on the downward path. No. 1 and 2 black 
gum is down to $30; No. 1 and 2 sap, to $38; No. 
1 common, to $16.50, and No. 2, to $11. Various 
changes also have been made in the oak list, 
prices generally being about $5 off. White oak, 
4/4 No. 1 and 2, is $76; select, $54; and No.1 
common, $33.50. Quartered white 4/4 is now of- 
Various 


other items in the hardwood list are weak. 
~, 


Meantime, however, demand in general is show- 
ing a slight improvement. Furniture stock is 
moving again and truck and wagon material is 
wanted in increasing quantities. Several large 
inquiries for railroad material were received 
here last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 26.—The hardwood mar- 
ket shows but little change. There is a some- 
what better tone to the market, but there is 
not the buying that was confidently expected. 
Demand is better for upper grades, with lower 
grades also showing improvement. The auto- 
mobile factories are increasing their output, with 
the result that there is a better inquiry for ash. 
Prices are firm. 


New Orleans, La., April 25.—As upper grade 
stocks shrink at the mills, prices apparently 
grow firmer. The volume of demand is not 
heavy, but cut is so curtailed that replenish- 
ment does not keep pace with shipments of the 
active items, and the effect is to stiffen quota- 
tions. The lower grades continue in very quiet 
call as a rule and there is said to be as yet no 
marked development of export demand. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 25.—There is a decided 
improvement in the hardwood market. Buying 
is more active, and there is a disposition to 
buy further ahead. Inquiries are numerous and 
many develop into orders. Automobile, imple- 
ment and furniture concerns are buying better. 
Prices are unchanged, altho some wholesalers 
report less range. Prices of oak at the Ohio 
River are: . 

No. 1 Na.? No.8 


FAS com com, com. 
Quartered ....$150 $85 55 ‘oie 
PM. 6A oC bea6 110 52 to 55 35 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, April 26.—The volume of 
business in the -hardwood trade is greater than 
last week, a progressive increase in business 
having been noted for the last two or three 
weeks. Cincinnati dealers have been receiving 
inquiries by wire asking for immédiate ship- 
ment, indicating that the demand is pressing. 
The improvement is not aceentuated in any one 
division of the consuming trade but is rather 
spread over many lines. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—Gradual improvement 
continues in the hardwood market here. This 
bettering of demand and inquiry comes chiefly 
from the manufacturing consumers.’ The .con- 
tinuance of the building strike makes it futile 
to hope for early improvement in the interior 
trim. There is just a grain better trade from 
the piano people and the musical thstrument 
makers. The railroads and the automobile 
body and chair makers are not in the market 
yet and there is no export business. The mar- 
ket is firm in tone and prices are stréng and as 
last week, viz.: Firsts and seconds, ipch, quar- 
tered white oak, $160 to $175; plain white oak. 
$105 to $115; poplar, $120 to $130; white ash. 
$120 to $130; basswood, $105 to $115; beech, $90 
to $95; red birch, $150 to $160; birch, ‘sap, $120 
to $130; maple, $100 to $110. 


Baltimore, Md., April 25.—In some .instances 
price advances are reported, poplar going about 
$5 higher than the low recorded. There are 
sellers who refuse to book orders except on 
the advance. It is the opinion of well informed 
hardwood men that stocks are by nd means 
large, hence they are not eager to load up with 
business at the low level. Buyers abroad are 
still holding off, tho stocks on the other side 
are reported to be very low, which makes the 
prospect of a stiffening likely. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 28.—The hardwood trade 
is much more backward than that in ordinary 
building lumber. Wholesalers say that a little 
better inquiry has lately been developing, but 
orders are not being placed in the usual num- 
ber. There is no settled price basis at this time. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 27.—Hemlock continues to find 
a very restricted market in this territory, only 
an occasional factory order for crating lumber 
being placed. The hemlock manufacturers in 
the meanwhile are making no efforts to sell 
their product on this market in competition 
with southern pine, but are confining their 
efforts to home markets and the Hast. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—The market is very 
dull. Building inactivity and the competition of 
roofers keep it so. Boards have dropped quite a 
little in the last week. The eastern clipped, 10 
to 16 feet, may be had for as little as $35, tho 
some are asking to $38. The northern clipped 
are quoted at less and the random may be bought 
for as little as $32 and | even less. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April it 26.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is still dull. There is a seasonal increase in 
orders but the amount of business is below normal 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 27.—Altho Chicago faces a com- 
plete tie-up of building operations after May 1 
as a result of the labor wage war, the local yards 
are buying very fair quantities of lumber for 
stocking-up purposes. Stocks carried by the 
average yard are much below normal, but the 
disposition during the last two or three weeks 
has been distinctly to take advantage of present 
low prices to build up supplies, in the expecta- 
tion that there will be a very fair volume of 
business once the labor wage question has been 
settled. Altho this movement has benefited 
southern pine to the greatest extent, Douglas 
fir also has come in for a share of the trade, and 
searce as this wood is becoming in many items 
the result has been a continued strengthening 
in. values. Dimension and slash and vertical 
grain uppers now are $2 to $3 higher than a few 
weeks ago, and strength is shown thruout the 
list except in boards, shiplap and timbers. Spruce 
is very scarce and advancing in price. 


Seattle, Wash., April 23.—While the cut of the 
fir mills is 36 percent below normal, there is a 
slight increase in production. Millmen find 
small comfort in conditions in general, since the 
market remains at a level below manufacturing 
cost. Nevertheless there is a widespread belief 
that the improvement will become gradually 
more marked until the industry is on a paying 
basis. Stocks are badly broken, and the orders 
will be increasingly difficult to fill until the mills 
generally resume. 


Portland, Ore., April 23.—Fir prices showed 
a stiffening tendency during the last week, with 
advances of from $1 to $2 on some items. In 
the Willamette Valley prices on dimension and 
common went up $1 while vertical grained floor- 
ing advanced $2. Some mills have taken on so 
much business at the prevailing low prices that 
they are refusing further bookings. 


San Francisco, April 23.—The Douglas fir mar- 
ket shows a decided improvement, due to the 
increased demand, with more orders for east- 
ern water and rail shipment and California busi- 
ness. Southern California business is especially 
good. Stocks at the northern mills are being 
reduced, as, for several weeks, orders have 
exceeded production. It is difficult for whole- 
salers to place orders for mixed cars, as assort- 
ments are badly broken Flooring prices are 
stronger. Clears advanced about $2.50 during 
the last week. Vertical grain flooring is stronger 
at about $10 over Californig Rail B list for No. 
1 and 2, and $10 off list for No. 3. Domestic 
eargo shipments of common yard stock are 
around $21 base San Francisco. Randoms are 
about $21 to $22 flat. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—While the fir 
market shows considerable fluctuation from day 
to day, there appears to be ground for optimism. 
The trend is toward a broadening demand. This 
is especially noticeable in the eastern terri- 
tory, where the Coast mills are able to take ad- 
vantage of the water rate. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 28.—The fir trade is quiet 
and wholesalers say that this wood will never be 
able to compete with southern pine in this mar- 
ket until freight rates are lower, or else the 
freight rates on southern lumber are higher. 
Freight rates on fir are within $8 to $10 of what 
southern pine is selling for, so that little can be 
done. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—Business continues 
to be very dull here. The market is firm. As 
there is little building and a strong competi- 
tion in the present prices of southern pine, floor- 
ing, dealers do not look for improvement till 
there are cheaper rail or water rates and more 
building. Certainly the local situation is very 
discouraging. Prices current are: Flooring, ver- 
tical grain 1x4, No. 1,.$71.25 to $74; No. 2, $68.25 
to a partition No. 2 clear, }§x3%, $42.50 to 


$44.5 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 27.—Trade in the western pines 
is very quiet, especially on account of the ab- 
sence of the sash and door manufacturers from 
the market. Locally the future of the market 
seems to hinge on developments in the labor 
field, and until settlement is reached on the 
wage question there is not likely to be any 
activity, 


San Francisco, Calif., April 23.—There are 
many inquiries for California white and sugar 
pine. There has been considerable improve- 
ment in demand but volume is light. The read- 
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justment of eastern rail freight rates has had 
a steadying effect on the market. Prices are 
pretty well maintained on uppers, with practi- 
eally no unsold stocks of sugar pine, and the 
more desirable sizes of white pine are getting 
searce. The mills will start up late and, as 
there will be no new production before May, it 
will take at least sixty days to obtain new dry 
stock. White pine is short in 8/4 No. 3 clear 
and No. 1 shop. The situation on commons and 
No. 2 shop is soft, with a wide range of prices. 
Buyers are feeling out the market but it looks 
as if the bottom had been reached. When east- 
ern stocks of sash and doors get to moving, 
California stocks of shop will be greatly needed 
and, with all the buyers coming into the mar- 
ket at once, will not last long. It is estimated 
that there is less than 100,000,000 feet of all 
grades of shop in .New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and the Klamath Falls district in Oregon. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—Shop grades of 
western pines are in best demand at present, 
with buyers showing very little interest in com- 
mons. Some of the upper items are showing 
greater strength, while the opposite is true of 
most of the common items: White pine is in 
good demand with industrial consumers, and 
there is also some business in California pine, 
but not enough to keep prices firm. The fac- 
tory buyers are moving cautiously, however, 
many of them feeling that the building situa- 
tion does not warrant any extensive buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 26.—The trade in the 
California pines is on a little better scale, tho 
it is largely in the common grades. At the 
same time some shop lumber is wanted and 
prices are holding firm. A good deal quicker 
delivery is possible now than is usually the 
case, due no doubt to the fact that the western 
roads are not overburdened with freight. Idaho 
pine has been advanced lately by some mills. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., April 23.—The redwood 
market is holding pretty firm. There was quite 
a little spurt in California orders lately and a 
fair demand continues. Yard stock and siding 
have been moving and there is no surplus of 
dry clear. Prices are unchanged. 

While eastern business is below normal, there 
are numerous inquiries and stocks of redwood 
will be reduced considerably with the building 


season opening up. The redwood mills are in- 


creasing their output as a rule rather than cur- 
tailing. It will require considerable time to 
obtain a full assortment of stock for the year’s 
needs. There is a good supply of labor and 
wages are materially lower than last year. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 28.—Some inquiry is being 
made for redwood, owing to the better situation 
in the building trade, but prices are too stiff 
under present rates to permit of much business. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—The lack of building 
and the continuance of the strike keep the North 
Carolina market pretty dull. Rough edge under 
12 inches sell as low as $52, and there is little 
business in it. For roofers there is still some 
demand, tho this has not the snap it had a while 
ago. Roofers are, however, the most active 
items in the lumber market today, and are 
keeping northern and eastern boards out of the 
market. There is a wide variety in prices and 
quality of the roofers being put on the market, 
however, and prices range from $27 to $31.50. 


Baltimore, Md., April 25.—Some say that prices 
are still on the downgrade, with the demand lim- 
ited to immediate requirements. It is admitted, 
however, that the needs of the builders have 
undergone some expansion. It appears that 
the call for lumber from large packers of vege- 
tables will attain greater proportions than earlier 
talk appeared to justify. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 26.—The North Carolina 
pine market is stronger and it is difficult to get 
the mills to accept some of the prices that have 
recently been prevailing. An effort is being 
made to obtain $28 for 6-inch roofers, an ad- 
vance of $1 over former quotations, and it is 
stated that business at the latter figure has been 
turned down. The demand has increased. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 27.—Southern pine is the most 
active wood on the Chicago market, due princi- 
pally to the comparatively heavy purchases made 
by local‘and country yards alike for stocking-up 
purposes. Altho trade in Chicago is much re- 
stricted thru the prospect of a lockout of local 
building labor after May 1, the yards have faith 
in the rapid development of building and conse- 
quently of business once the labor wage question 
is settled, and hence show a decided disposition 
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to build their stocks up to more nearly normal 
while present prices are obtainable. The smaller 
towns in this territory for the most part report 
building as going ahead very satisfactorily, and 
are buying very fair quantities of lumber. South- 
ern pine, compared with only a few weeks ago, 
is very strong, and the scarcity of certain popu- 
lar items, but especially of dimension, is a feature 
of the market, 





St. Louis, Mo., April 26.—A continued better- 
ment in the demand is reported, with several 
items which have been slow showing more life. 
The call for mixed cars for quick delivery has 
been one of the features of the week’s business. 
Retailers are beginning to show more anxiety as 
to their requirements, evidenced in the increas- 
ing sales of transits. Prices are firmer and 
any change in the list, it is felt, would be up- 
ward if anything from present basis. 


Kansas City, April 26.—The demand for south- 
ern pine has begun to strengthen prices on nu- 
merous items. The last week saw a very en- 
couraging increase in the volume of business. 
There has been an increase in the inquiry. Buy- 
ing still runs stronger proportionately for conf- 
mons than for uppers, so that finish does not 
show the strength that is evident in dimension 
and other right-hand items. Local and suburban 
yards have been free buyers in the last week. 
These yards generally hold off until the last min- 
ute in buying and get in ahead of expected ad- 
vances in the market. 


New Orleans, La., April 25.—Bookings seem 
to be running ahead of shipments and cut, with 
shipments in turn exceeding production, which 
means that the encouraging trend of the last 
few weeks is continued. But the demand does 
not appear to be well distributed over the list, 
with the result that some items have sold into 
searce supply while others are very sluggish. 
In consequence the price situation is described 
as “spotty,’’ and while no further recessions of 
price are noted for the week it is admitted that 
quotations on inactive items are not as firmly 
maintained as manufacturing costs would jus- 
tify. On the items in active call the price is 
firm according to report, and the tendency up- 
ward. 





Boston, Mass., April 27.—Prices are no firmer 
and demand is no better than last week. The 
building strike has tied up nearly all construc- 
tion. Retailers buy only orders of minimum 
size to satisfy present necessities. Consumers 
are marking time, refusing to believe the bot- 
tom has even yet been reached. Demand for 
flooring and partition shows little life and some 
are not asking quite the maximum prices they 
were. In roofers there is still a fairly active 
business. Prices range from $27 to $31.50 for 
No. 2 common. Flooring and partition prices 
now obtaining here are: Flooring, A rift, $65 
to $80; B rift, $60 to $70; C rift, $48 to $56; No. 
2 common rift, $32 to $36; B&better flat, $43 to 
$46; partition B&better, }3, $43 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md., April 25.—The movement of 
Georgia pine does not exceed moderate propor- 
tions. The output finds takers perhaps on a 
wider scale than before. Production, of course, 
is not being pushed, but there seems to be rather 
more of an inquiry, with the quotations fairly 
steady. The stocks held here are very moderate. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 26.—Increased southern 
pine trade has resulted from retailers finding 
that building is more active and that they have 
not as much stock as is likely to be required. 
They are more reconciled to prices, now that 
they are unable to obtain the former conces- 
sions. Some mills have been making advances 
of $1 or $2 and believe that the increased trade 
warrants such raise. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 25.—There is a better 
feeling in southern pine circles, shown by a bet- 
ter run of orders. Retailers are coming into 
the market better, to be in position to take care 
of current demand. Dealers’ stocks are still 
low and in many cases badly broken. AS a 
result transit cars are moving fairly well. Prices 
show a stiffening, as extremely low quotations 
are not so frequent. But the list is still low. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 26.—There is better 
business generally in southern pine, with fair 
sized orders from retailers and some railroad 
buying. The business on the whole shows gen- 
eral improvement. In some of the grades there 
have been slight advances. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 25.—Demand is pretty 
much as it was, little change in volume and none 
in character being reported locally. Some oper- 
ators report their bookings for the week a shade 
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under those for the preceding week, attributing 
it possibly to the recent advance of prices on 
some upper grade items, which checked the rush 
for that particular stock. No change of quo- 
tations is reported for the week. Mixed car 
business is predominant, but the proportion of 
straight-car orders is making slight growth. 


Chicago, April 27.—There has been no report- 
able change in the cypress trade during the last 
week. The country trade remains quite satis- 
factory, but the industrial trade is poor and 
prices are on the same basis as reported last 
week. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 26.—Demand for cypress 
is quiet, with a little more inquiry than re- 
cently reported. Prices are unchanged from 
recent quotations. A shortage of some items 
is reported from the mills, but there is less dif- 
ficulty on this score than there was ten days ago. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aprii 26.—Cypress mills 
are pushing items which heretofore buyers have 
been neglecting and are holding down the vol- 
ume of business accepted on finish, both by stiff 
prices and a limit on quantities. Some mills are 
refusing to accept orders for finish which run 
more than half the capacity of a car, and in 
some cases it is said make a limit of 5,000 feet. 
Stocks are not short in all cases, but were run- 
ning that way when the mills put on the limit 
on order to maintain their assortments. Prices 
generally are unchanged, tho some of the com- 
mon items are a little soft. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—Trade is inactive 
and there is very little improvement in it. While 
in general prices seem to be fairly firm on rail 
stuff, there continues to be a generous slash- 
ing of prices on some Coast, small mill stuff, 
and on water shipments. There is very little 
demand from the retailers because of the lack 
of building. Demand from the manufacturing 
consumers, tank makers and the like, shows a 
little improvement, but it is not what was hoped 
for and far from what it ought to be in April. 
Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $109 to $119; 8/4, 
$120 to $135; selects, 4/4, $89 to $99; 8/4, $100 to 
$112; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $59 to $62; 5/4, 6/4, $69 
to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., April 25.—No further reces- 
sions in cypress have taken place during the last 
week. The stocks held here are very small. 
The big business, naturally, is-done thru direct 
shipments from the mills to the buyers, and this 
trade has not so far developed any very decided 
impetus. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 26.—Unsettlement pre- 
vails in the cypress trade, the market is stronger 
at the mills than it was a few weeks ago. Some 
revival of building has occurred and while the 
cypress trade has not been much benefited as 
yet, the dealers are looking forward to a better 
sale of this wood during the next month. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 25.—A slightly improved 
tone has developed in the cypress trade. In- 
quiries are more numerous and orders are gen- 
erally larger. Reports show that retail stocks 
are low and broken. Rural dealers are show- 
ing more inclination to buy. Prices are rather 
steady at former levels. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 26.—The demand for 
cypress is somewhat spotty. On the whole, how- 
ever, the general situation is improved. Prices 
are unchanged from last week. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., April 23.—There is little change 
in the prices of red cedar shingles, and the vol- 
ume of orders appears to be about the same as 
during the last three weeks. Production has 
not increased to any extent. Clears are some- 
what scarce, and stars plentiful, due to the class 
of logs, which cut more heavily to stars than 
to clears. There is a tendency toward a stiffen- 
ing in log prices. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 23.—Redwood 
shingles are cleaning up and prices on No. 1 
remain at about $4 a thousand delivered San 
Francisco. Practically all of the Humboldt 
County shingle mills are closed down, awaiting 
improved conditions. Lath are about $5.75 de- 
livered here. 


Chicago, April 27.—While demand for shingles 
has quieted down again, the market remains 
strong on account of the limited supplies avail- 
able following the long period of nonproduction 
both on the Coast and in the North. Red cedar 
clears are selling at $4.39, Chicago base; stars at 
$3.63, and British Columbias at $4.96. Lath, too, 
are in small demand and are just about holding 
their own at the following prices: No. 1 fir, 
$6.90; No. 1 spruce, $8.50, and No. 1 western 
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hemlock, $7.50. The latter are very searce. No. 
2 lath sell at $1 below these prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 25.—There is not 
much activity in the wholesale line just now, 
and it appears that most of the yards have put in 
what little stock they want to carry while the 
outlook is so uncertain. In spite of the slow 
movement, prices are firm and in some quarters 
have shown a slight advance. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—Demand for 
shingles continues good, with prices showing no 
change. It is reported that more mills are start- 
ing up and it is expected that larger offerings 
may weaken the market. for a while until de- 
mand increases. At the present time there is 
no excess to speak of. The demand for siding 
is showing up stronger, but apparently there is 
enough stock at the mills to meet all demands. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 26.—Inquiries for shingles 
are showing a decided increase. Clears are 
quoted at $2.58 and stars at $2.20, Pacific coast 
base. 


New Orleans, La., April 25.—Reports indi- 
cate little change in general market conditions 
for the week. The improved call for lath noted 
in last week’s report is maintained, but per- 
haps not increased materially, the business being 
handled as a rule in mixed cars. Cypress shin- 
gles likewise are selling in mixed cars, with an 
occasional straight-car order furnishing the ex- 
ception to prove the rule. No change of quo- 
tations on either item is noted for the week. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—Lath are not selling 
as well and the narrow are slightly weaker. 
Demand for lath from local retailers has been 
almost nil for a long time. Demand from Ohio 
valley points has dwindled down to very little. 
The 15-inch sell for $9; the 1%-inch for $8, a 
few being sold for $7.50. Furring is weak and 
dull. The 2-inch is offered $39 to $42. 

There is some improvement in the demand 
for both red and white shingles and the market 
for them is firm. The reds sell at $5.50 to,$5.75 
a square. The whites sell: Extras,: $6 to $7; 
clears, $5.50 to $6.50. 


Baltimore, Md., April 25.—The demand for 
shingles especially has so far shown no mate- 
rial gain. There are indications of more active 
building, and the kind of work that calls for 
shingles will naturally get its share. The quo- 
tations on the market leaders remain unchanged. 
Lath also continue to exhibit marked quiet. 
Cypress lath are quoted at $8.75 to $9; spruce, 
$10.50; southern pine, about $5 to $6. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 28.—Shingles have had 
some advance during the last week and the trade 
has begun to show a little greater activity. Ex- 
tra clears are quoted at $4.71 and stars at $4.08. 
Some low quotations have been made on British 
Columbia shingles, but these are said to have 
been withdrawn when dealers desired to place 
business. XXXXX shingles are being quoted 
here at about $5.48. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 26.—Dealers 
report a disposition on the part of retailers to 
buy hand to mouth. To the price situation, 
which is uncertain, is credited the slow buying 
that prevails. Building is showing more activ- 
ity, especially in the local territory, Prices 
are unchanged. * 


Columbus, Ohio, April 25.—Shingle demand is 
rather slow to start in this territory. Rural 
dealers are still holding off. As a result there 
is some weakness shown in the price list. Red 
cedar clears sell around $4.50 and stars at $4 
delivered in Columbus. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, “April 26.—The demand for 
lath is heaviér. Shingles are still dull. Prices 
are practically unchanged. 


COOPERAGE 


San Francisco, April 23.—The. California pine 
box market is not as active as it should be at 
this season, but all the box factories have some 
orders ahead and prices have stiffened a little. 
The recent frosts caused considerable damage 
to apricots, grapes and deciduous fruits, but 
there is some frost damage every year, and 
the falling off in the demand for shook may not 
be as great as was feared. The orange and 
lemon crop movement is still under way re- 
quiring considerable quantities of shook, and 
cheap transportation to the East by. water is 
stimulating shipments. Canners’ requirements 
are hard to estimate at present, but stocks of 
canned goods are moving better and the situa- 
tion is more encouraging. The box shook de- 
partments of the California pine mills will cut 
about the usual proportion of shook, but the 
lumber output may be curtailed. 




















